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Neque esse mens divina sine ration* potest, nee ratio ditina non hastt 
vim in rectis pravisque sanciendis habere, ** Erat enim ratio profecta « 
rerura natura, et ad recte faciendum impellens, et a delicto avocans ; qua? 
non turn dehique incipit lex esse, cum scripta est, sed turn cum orta est 
Orta autem simul est cum mente dhrina. 

Cicero de Legibus, IAb. ii. e. 4. 

Hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon earth, and with la- 
bour do we find the things that are at hand ; but the things that are in 
heaven who hath searched out? And thy counsel who hath known, 
except thou give wisdom, and send thy holt spirit front above *? 
For so the ways of them which lived on the earth were reformed, and 
men were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee, and were saved 
through wisdom. Wisdom of Solomon, ix. 16, 17. 18. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



In republishing the u Aids to Reflection," I have filmed to adapt it, a* 
for as possible, to the circumstances, in which it will be plated, and to the 
wishes of those readers who will be most likely to seek instruction from 
the work. As the philosophical views of the author, and what are con- 1 
aidered his peculiarities of thought and language, an* less known, and his 
other writings leas accessible here, than in the community far which he 
wrote, I supposed it might iueUasu the usefulness of an edition for the 
American public to connect with it such extracts from his other works, as 
would serve to explain his language, and render more intelligible the es- 
sential principles of his system. Passages selected for this purpose will 
be found attached to many of the author's notes, as well as to other notes 
which have been- added. These constitute the principal addition to this 
part of the volume, though a few extracts are inserted in note 5& from 
Henry Morels Philosophical Works. I have thrown in occasional re- 
marks of my own, and in a few instances have hazarded my thoughts 
more at largo. Notes merely explanatory oouM -not bo mtlldpHed without 
compromising my respect for the understanding either of the author or of 
the reader. I am persuaded, moreover, that if parts of the work arefband 
difficult to understand, a little reflection win show the difficulty fc> be hoi* 
herent in the subject, and such' as could not be removed ty multiplying, il- 
lustrations. No language and no illustration can help the reatstr to'ander- 
stand Imkatty without the labour of serious and persevering reflection. I 
have endeavoured to furnish, however, that sort of help,' which I thought 
would be most effectual with regard to the views of the author, by giving 
references, in the notes on important topics, to all the parts of the work, 
where the same topic is treated o£ Tho notes for obvious reasons are 
thrown together after the text of the work, and the additions which have 
been made in this edition are so designated, as to distinguish them from 
the original notes of the author. An Appendix is added consisting of 
matter which it was thought would serve die same purpose of illustration 
with the notes, aud otherwise increase the usefulness of the volume. 

The Preliminary Essay, which I have prefixed, must be allowed for the 
most part to speak for itself. The views which it exhibits will be found, I 
believe, as far as they go, nearly coincident with the system of the author, 
my chief purpose in writing it has been to draw attention to the au- 
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wort work. I have aimed especially, both in this and in the notes, to 
awaken the minds of thinking men to certain great and all-important dis- 
tinctions of a philosophical nature, which the author has exhibited, as it 
seems to me with convincing clearness, both in this and in his other works. 
I might perhaps have left others to make the application of the doctrines 
taught in the work to the opinions and discussions now prevailing among 
ourselves, had I not believed the application would be more likely than 
any Viing else to arouse attention to the doctrines themselves. If in ma- 
king it I shall be thought to have spoken too freely, I hope at least to have 
the credit of honest intentions, and of . being uninfluenced by any con- 
siderations of a personal nature. 

i For the manner in which the text of the work was made up the rea* 
dermustof course be referred to the author's advertisement I have 
mentioned it for the purpose of adding, that however disconnected and 
miscelbmeouB it may at first appear, it will be found on perusal to con- 
tain * connected teain of discu s s i o ns,, and to be strictly methodical 
in kt asrangement* I cannot but add a request, that the author** pre- 
face may receive a far more attentive perusal, than prefaces are generally 
favoured with. The whole work will be found partly philosophical and 
partly religious, or rather both combined in one, and that upon a princi- 
ple and in a manner, I trust, which both reason and religion will approve. 
"Naturam hominis hanc Deus ipse voluk, ut duaruiu rerum cupidus 
etappetens essetr—reUgionia et sapienme. Sed homines ideo falluntur, 
quod ant raMgionem sosctpiunt omissa sapientia ; aut sapientis soli stu- 
dent ornWi. religione, cum alteram sine altero esse non,possit verum.". 

Lactantius de Falsa Sapientia, Lib. ILL fi. 11. 
. The whole is committed to the candour of the Christian pubac with 
the hope and prayer, that it may promote among us the interests, which 
cfennot be long separated ton each other, of sound philosophy and of 
true< religion. 

J AMES MARSH. 

Unmrnfy qf Ferment, JYov. 16VA, 1889. j 
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Whether the present state of religious feeling, and the 
prevailing topics of theological enquiry among us, are particu- 
larly favourable to the success of the work herewith offered to 
the public, can be determined only by the result. The ques- 
tion, however, has not been left unconsidered ; and however 
tb^t may be, it is not a work, whose value depends essentially 
upon its relation to the passing controversies of the day. Un- 
less I distrust my own feelings and convictions altogether, I 
must suppose, that for some, I hope for many, minds, it will 
have a deep and enduring interest. Of those classes, for 
whose use it is more especially designated in the author's 
preface, I trust there are many also in this country, who will 
justly appreciate the objects at which it aims, and avail them- 
selves of its instruction and assistance. I could wish it might 
be received, by all who concern themselves in religious inqui- 
ries and instruction especially, in the spirit, which seems to 
me to have animated its great and admirable author ; and I 
hesitate not to say, that to all of every class, who shall so re- 
ceive it, and peruse it with the attention and thoughtfulness, 
which it demands and deserves, it will be found by experi- 
ence to furnish what its title imports, "Aids to Reflection" 
on subjects, upon which every man is bound to reflect deeply 
and in earnest. 

What the specific objects of the work are, and for whom it 
is written, may be learned in few words from the preface of 
the author. From this too, it will be seen to be professedly 
didactic. It is designed to aid those, who wish for instruction, 
or assistance in the instruction of others. The plan and com- 
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position of the work will to most readers probably appear 
somewhat anomalous ; but reflection upon the nature of the 
objects aimed at, and some little experience of its results, may 
convince them, that the method adopted is not without its ad- 
vantages. It is important to observe* that it is designed, as its 
general characteristic, to aid reflection, and for the most 
part upon subjects, which can be learned and understood only 
by the exercise of reflection in the strict and proper sense of 
that term. It was not so much to teach a speculative system 
s of doctrines built upon established premises, for which a dif- 
ferent method would have been obviously preferable, as to 
turn the mind continually back upon the premises themselves — 
upon the inherent grounds of truth and error in itd own being* 
The only way, in which it is possible for anyone to learn the 
Science of words, which is one of the objects to be sought in 
the present work, and the true import of those words espe- 
cially, which most concern us as rational and accountable be- 
ings, is by reflecting upon, and bringing forth into distinct con- 

^sciousness, those mental acts, which the words are intended 
to designate. We must discover and distinctly apprehend 
different meanings, before we can appropriate to each a several 
word, or understand the words so appropriated by others. Now 
it is not too much to say, that most men, and even a large 
proportion of educated men, do not reflect sufficiently upon 

v their own inward being, upon the constituent laws of their 
own understanding, upon the mysterious powers and agencies 
of reason, and conscience, and will, to apprehend with much 
distinctness the objects to be named, or of course to refer the 
names with correctness to their several objects. Hence the 
necessity of associating the study of words with the study of 
morals and religion ; and that is the most effectual method of 
instruction} which enables the teachei most especially to fix 
the attention upon a definite meaning, that is, in these studies, 
upon a particular act, or process, or law of the mind— to call it 
. into distinct consciousness, and assign to it its proper name, so 
that the name shall thenceforth have for the learner a distinct, 
definite, and intelligible sense. To impress upon the reader 
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the importance of this, and to exemplify it in the particular 
subjects taken up in the work, is a leading aim of the author 
throughout ; and it is obviously the only possible way by which 
we can arrive at any satisfactory and conclusive results oh sub- 
jects of philosophy^ morals, and religion. The first principles, y 
the ultimate grounds of these, so fa* as they are possible objects 
of knowledge for us, must be sought and found in the laws of 
our being, or they are not found at all. The knowledge of 
these terminates in the knowledge of ourselves, of our ration- 
aland personal being, of our proper and distinctive humanity, 
and of thai Divine -Being, in whose image we are created. 
"We must retire inward," says St Bernard, "if we would as- u 
eend upward." It is by self-inspection, by reflecting upon the 
mysterious grounds of our own being, alone, that we can ar- 
rive at any rational knowledge Of the central and absolute 
ground of att 'being. It is by this only, that we ean discover \ 
that prinfttple of unity and consistency, which reason instinct- 
ively seeks after, which shall reduce to a harmonious system all 
our news of troth and of being, and destitute of which all the / 
knowledge, that comes to us from without, is fragmentary, and | 
in Ma relation to our highest interests as rational beings, but 
tbe pateh-work of vanity. 

Now, of necessity, the only method, by which another can 
aid oar efforts in the work of reflection, is by first reflecting 
himself, and so pointing out the process and marking the re- 
volt by words, that we ean repeat it, and try the conclusions 
by our own consciousness. If he have reflected aright, if he 
have excluded all causes of self-deception, and directed his 
thoughts by those principles of truth and reason, and by those 
laws of the understanding, which belong in common to all 
men, his conclusions must be true for all. We have only to 
repeat the process, impartially to reflect ourselves, unbiassed by 
received opinions, and undeceived by the idols of our own 
understandings, and we shall find the same truths in the depths 
of our own self-consciousness. I am persuaded that such for 
the most part, will be found to be the ease with regard to the 
principles developed in the present work, and that those, who, 
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with serious reflection and an unbiassed love of truth, will re- 
fer them to the laws of thought in their own minds, to the re- 
quirements of their own reason, will find there a witness to 
their truth. 

Viewing the work in this manner, therefore, as an instruc- 
tive and safe guide to the knowledge of what it concerns all 
men to know, I cannot but consider it in itself, a* a work of 
great and permanent value to any christian community. What- 
ever indeed tends to awaken and cherish the power, and to 
form the habit, of reflection upon the great constituent piin- 
ciplea of our own permanent being and proper humanity, and 
upon the- abiding laws of truth and duty, as revealed in our 
reason and conscience^ cannot but promote our highest inter- 
ests as moral and. rational beings. Even if the particular con- 
clusions, to which the author has arrived, should prove erro- 
neous, the evil is comparatively of little importance, if he 
have at the same time communicated to our minds such pow- 
ers of thought, as will enable us to detect his errors, and attain 
by our own efforts to a more perfect knowledge of the truth. 
That some of his views may not be erroneous, or that they 
are to be received on his authority, the author, I presume, 
would be the last to affirm ; and although in the nature of the 
case it was impossible for him to aid reflection without antici- 
pating and in some measure influencing the results, yet the 
primary tendency and design of the work is, not to establish 
this or that system, but to cultivate in every mind the power 
and the will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the truth in 
the only direction, in which it can ever be found. The work 
is no farther controversial, than every work must be, " that 
is writ with, freedom and reason" upon subjects of the same 
kind ; and if it be found at variance with existing opinions and 
modes of philosophising, it is not necessarily to be considered 
the fault of the writer. 

In republishing the work in this country, I could wish that 
it might be received by all, for whose instruction it was de- 
signed, simply as a didactic work, on its own merits, and with- 
out controversy. I must not, however, be supposed ignorant 
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of its bearing upon those questions, which have so often been, 
and still are, the prevailing topics of theological controversy 
among us. It was indeed incumbent on me, before inviting 
the attention of the religious community to the work, to con- 
sider its relation to existing opinions, and its probable influence 
on the progress of truth. This I have done with as severe 
thought as I am capable of bestowihg upon any subject, and I 
trust too with no want of deference and conscientious regard 
to the feelings and opinions of others. I have not attempted 
to disguise from myself, nor do I rfish to disguise from the 
readers of the work, the inconsistency of some of its leading 
principles with much that is taught and received in our theo- 
logical circles. Should it gain much of the public attention in 
any way, it will become, as it ought to do, an object of special 
and deep interest to all, who would contend for the truth, and 
labour to establish it upon a permanent basis. I venture to 
assure snch, even those of them who are most capable of 
comprehending the philosophical grounds of truth in our spec- 
ulative systems of theology, that in its relation to this whole 
subject they will find it to be a work of great depth and pow- 
er, and whether right or wrong, eminently deserving of their 
attention. It is not to be supposed, that all who read, or 
even all who comprehend it, will be convinced of the sound- 
ness of its views, or be prepared to abandon those, which they 
have long considered essential to the truth. To those,, whose 
understandings by long habit have become limited in their 
powers of apprehension, and as it were identified with certain 
schemes of doctrine, certain modes of contemplating all that 
pertains to religious truth, it may appear novel, strange, and 
unintelligible, or even dangerous in its tendency, and be to 
them an occasion of offence. But I have no fear, that any 
earnest and single-hearted lover of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
who will free his mind from the idols of preconceived opinion, 
and give himself time and opportunity to understand the work 
by such reflection as the nature of the subject renders una- 
voidable, will find in it any cause of offence, or any source of 
alarm. If the work become the occasion of controversy at all, 
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I should expect it from those, who, instead of reflecting deep- 
ly upon the first principles of truth in their own reason and 
conscience and in the word of God, are more accustomed to 

v^ speculate — that is, from premises given or assumed, but consid- 
ered unquestionable, as the constituted point of observation, 
to look abroad upon the whole field of their intellectual vis- 
ions, and thence to decide upon the true form and dimensions 
of all which meets their view. To such I would say with de- 
ference, that the merits of this work cannot be determined by 
the merely relative aspect of its doctrines, as seen from the 
high ground of any prevailing metaphysical or theological sys- 
tem. Those on the contrary who will seek to comprehend it 
by reflection, to learn the true meaning of the whole and of 
all its parts, by retiring into their own minds and finding there 
the true point of observation for each, will not be in haste to 
question the truth or the tendency of its principles. I make 
these remarks, because I am anxious, as far as may be, to an- 
ticipate the causeless fears of all, who earnestly pray and la- 
bour for the promotion of the truth, and to preclude that un- 
profitable controversy, that might arise from hasty or prejudi- 
ced views of a work like this. At the same time I should be 
far from deprecating any discussion, which might tend to un- 
fold more fully the principles, which it teaches, or to exhibit 
more distinctly its true bearing upon the interests of theolo- 
gical science and of spiritual religion. It is to promote this 
object, indeed, that I am induced in the remarks which follow 
to offer some of my own thoughts on these subjects, imperfect 
I am well aware, and such as, for that reason, as well as others, 
worldly prudence jnight require me to suppress. If, however, 
I may induce reflecting men, and those who are engaged in 
theological enquiries especially, to indulge a suspicion, that all 
truth, which it is important for them to know, is not contained 
in the systems of doctrine usually taught, and that this work 

v maybe worthy of their serious and reflecting perusal, my chief 
object will be accomplished. I shall of course not need to an- 
ticipate in detail the contents of the work itself, but shall aim 
simply to point out what I consider its distinguishing and es- 
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sential character and tendency, and then direct the attention 
of my readers to some of those general feelings and views on 
the subject of religious truth, and of those particulars in the 
prevailing philosophy of the age, which seem to me to be ex- 
erting an injurious influence on the cause of theological sci- 
ence and of spiritual religion, and not only to furnish a fit oc- 
casion, but to create an imperious demand, for a work like that 
which is here offered to the public. 

In regard then to the distinguishing character and tendency 
of the work itself, it has already been stated to be didactic, 
and designed to aid reflection on the principles and grounds 
of truth in our own being; but, in another point of view, and 
with reference to my present object, it might rather be denom- 
inated A PHILOSOPHICAL STATEMENT AND VINDICATION OP THE 
DISTINCTIVELY SPIRITUAL AND PECULIAR DOCTRINES OP THE 

christian system. In order to understand more clearly the 
import of this statement and the relation of the author's views 
to those exhibited in other systems, the reader is requested 
to examine in the first place, what he considers the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, and what he means by the terms 
spirit and spiritual. A synoptical view of what he considers 
peculiar to Christianity as a revelation is given on pp. 127 — 
138, and, if I mistake not, will be found essentially to Co- 
incide, though not perhaps in the language employed, with 
what among us are termed the evangelical doctrines of reli- 
gion. Those who are anxious to examine farther into the 
orthodoxy of the work in connexion with this statement, may 
consult the articles on original sin and redemption beginning 
at pp. 159 and 187, though 1 must forewarn them, that it will 
require much study in connexion with the other parts of the 
work, before one unaccustomed to the author's language and 
unacquainted with his views, can fully appreciate the merit of 
what may be peculiar in his mode of treating those subjects. 
With regard to the term spiritual, it may be sufficient to re* 
mark here, that he regards it as having a specific import, and 
maintains that in the sense of the N. T. spiritual and natural 
are contradistinguished, so that what is spiritual is different 
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in kind from Chat which is natural, and is in feet ««p*r-natunil. 
So, too, while morality i» something more than prudence, re- 
ligion, the spiritual life, is something more than morality. 
For his views at large, the reader may recur to note SO, and 
the references there made. 

In vindicating the peculiar doctrines of the christian system 
so stated, and a faith in the reality of agencies and modes of 
being essentially spiritual or supernatural, he aims to show 
their consistency with reason and with the true principles of 
philosophy, and that indeed, so far from being irrational, chris* 

TIAN FAITH IS THE PERFECTION OF HUMAN REASON. By *6- 

flection upon the subjective grounds of knowledge and faith 
in the human mind itself and by an analysis of its faculties, 
he developes the distinguishing characteristics and necessary 
relations of the natural and the spiritual in our modes of being 
and knowing, and the all-important fact, that although the for- 
mer does not comprehend the latter, yet neither does it pre- 
clude its existence. He proves, that " the scheme of Chris- 
tianity, though not discoverable by reason, is yet in accordance 
with it — that link follows link by necessary consequence — that 
religion passes out of the ken of reason only where the eye 
of reason has reached its own horizon — and that faith is then 
but its continuation." Instead of adopting, like the popular 
metaphysicians of the day, a system of philosophy at war with 
religion, and which tends inevitably to undermine our belief 
in the reality of any thing spiritual in the only proper sense 
of that word, and then coldly and ambiguously referring us 
for the support of our faith to the authority of revelation, he 
boldly asserts the reality of something distinctively spiritual in 
man, and the futility of all those modes of philosophizing, in 
which this is not recognized, or which are incompatible with 
it. He considers it the highest and most rational purpose of 
any system of philosophy, at least of one professing to be 
christian, to investigate those higher and peculiar attributes, 
which distinguish us from the brutes that perish — which are the 
image of God in us, and constitute our proper humanity. It 
is in his view the proper business and the duty of the Chris- 
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tun philosopher to remove all appearance of contradiction be- 
tween the several manifestations of the one Divine Word, to 
reconcile reason with revelation, and thus to justify the ways 
of God to man. The methods by which he accomplishes this, 
either in regard to the terms in which he enunciates the great 
doctrines of the gospel, or the peculiar views of philosophy, 
by which lie reconciles thim with the subjective grounds of 
faith in the universal reason of man, need not be stated here. 
I will merely observe, that the key to his system will be found 
in the distinctions, which he makes and illustrates between 
nature and free-will, and between the understanding and rea- 
son. For the first of these distinctions the reader may con- 
sult note 29, and for die other, pp. 135 — 154, and note 59. It 
may meet the prejudices of some to remark farther, that in 
philosophising on the grounds of our faith he does not profess 
or aim to solve all mysteries, and to bring all truth within 
the comprehension of the understanding. A truth may be 
mysterious, and the primary ground of all truth and reality 
must be so. But though we may believe what " passeth all 
understanding," we cannot believe what is absurd, or contra- 
dictory to reason. 

Whether the work be well executed, according to the idea 
of it, as now given, or whether the author have accomplished 
his purpose, must be determined by those who are capable of 
judging, when they shall have examined and reflected upon 
the whole aa it deserves. The inquiry which I have now to 
propose to my readers is, whether the idea itself be a rational 
one, and whether the purpose of the author be one, which a 
wise man and a christian ought to aim at, or which in the pre- 
sent state of our religious interests, and of our theological sci- 
ence specially needs to be accomplished. 

No one, who has had occasion to observe die general feel- 
ings and views of our religious community for a few years 
past, can be ignorant, that a strong prejudice exists against 
the introduction of philosophy, in any form, in the discussion of 
theological subjects. The terms philosophy and metaphysics, 
even reason and rational seem, in the minds of those most de- 
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voted to the support of religious truth, to have forfeited their 
original, and to have acquired a new, import, especially in their 
relation to matters of faith. By a philosophical view of reli- 
gious truth would generally be understood, a view, not only- 
varying from the religion of the bible in the fotm and manner 
of presenting it, but at war with it ; and a rational religion is 
supposed to be of course something diverse from revealed re- 
ligion. A philosophical and rational system of religious truth 
would by most readers among us, if I mistake not, be suppo-' 
sed a system deriving its doctrines not from revelation, but 
from the speculative reason of men, or at least relying on that 
only for their credibility. That these terms have been used 
td designate such systems, and that the prejudice against rea- 
son and philosophy so employed, is not, therefore, without 
cause, I need not deny ; nor would any friend of revealed 
truth be less disposed to give credence to such systems, than 
the author of the work before us. 

But, on the other hand, a moment's reflection only can be 
necessary to convince any man, attentive to the use of lan- 
guage, that we do at the same time employ these terms in re- 
lation to truth generally in a better and much higher sense* 
Rational, as contradistinguished from irrational and absurd, 
certainly denotes a quality, whicji every man would be dispo- 
sed to claim, not only for himself, but for his religious opin- 
ions. Now, the adjective reasonable, having acquired a dif- 
ferent use and signification, the word rational is the adjective 
corresponding in sense to the substantive reason, and signifies 
what is conformed to reason. In one sense, then, all men 
would appeal to reason, in behalf of their religious faith : they 
would deny that it was irrational or absurd. If we do not in 
this sense adhere to reason, we forfeit our prerogative as ra- 
tional beings, and our faith is no better than the bewildered 
dream of a man who has lost his reason. Nay, I maintain 
that when we use the term in this higher sense, it is impossible 
for us to believe on any authority what is directly contradic- 
tory to reason and seen to be so. No evidence from another 
source^ and no authority could convince us, that a proposition 
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in Geometry, for example, is false, which our reason intuitive- 
ly discovers to be true. Now supposing, (and we may at 
least suppose this,) that reason has the same power of intui- 
tive insight in relation to certain moral and spiritual truths, as 
in relation to the truths of Geometry, then it will be equally 
impossible to divest us of our belief of those truths. 

Furthermore, we are not only unable to believe the same 
proposition to be false, which our reason sees to be true, but 
we cannot believe another proposition^ which by the exercise 
of the same rational faculty we see to be incompatible with 
the former, or to contradict it. We may, and probably often 
do, receive with a certain kind and degree of credence opin- 
ions, which reflection would show to be incompatible* But 
when we have reflected, and discovered the inconsistency, we 
cannot retain both. We cannot believe two contradictory 
propositions knowing them to be such. It would be irration- 
al to do so. 

Again, we cannot conceive it possible, that what by the 
same power of intuition we see to be universally and neces- 
sarily true should appear otherwise to any other rational 
being. We cannot, for example, but consider the propo- 
sitions of Geometry, as necessarily true, for all rational be- 
ings* So, too, a little reflection, I think, will convince any 
one, that we attribute the same necessity of reason to the 
principles of moral rectitude. What in the clear day-light of 
our reason, and after mature reflection, we see to be right, we 
cannot believe to be wrong in the view of other rational be- 
ings in the distinct exercise of their Reason. Nay, in xegard 
to those truths, which are clearly submitted to the view of 
our reason, and which we behold with distinct and steadfast 
intuitions, we necessarily attribute to the Supreme Reason, to 
the Divine Mind, views the same, or coincident, with those 
of our own reason. We cannot, (I say it with reverence and 
t trust with some apprehension of the importance of the asser- 
tion) we cannot believe that to be right in the view of the su- 
preme reason which is clearly and decidedly wrong in the view 
or our own. It would be contradictory to reason, it would be ir- 

c 
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rational to believe it, and therefore we cannot do so, till we 
lose our reason, or cease to exercise it. 

I would ask now, whether this be not an authorized use 
of the words reason and rational, and whether so used they do 
not mean something. If it be so— and I appeal to the mind of 
every man capable of reflection, and of understanding the use 
of language, if it be not — then there is meaning in the terms 
universal reason, and unity of reason, as used in this work. 
There is, and can be, in this highest sense of the word, but 
one reason, and whatever contradicts that reason, being seen 
to do so, cannot be received as matter either of knowledge or 
faith. To reconcile religion with reason used in this sense, 
therefore, and to justify the ways of God to man, or in the 
view of reason, is so far from being irrational, that reason im- 
peratively demands it of us. We cannot, as rational beings, 
believe a proposition on the grounds of reason, and deny it 
on the authority of revelation. We cannot believe a proposi- 
tion in philosophy, and deny the same proposition in theology ; 
nor can we believe two incompatible propositions on the dif- 
ferent grounds of reason and revelation. So fast, and so far, 
as we compare our thoughts, the objects of our knowledge and 
faith, and by reflection refer them to their common measure in 
the universal laws of reason, so far the instinct of reason im- 
pels us to reject whatever is contradictory and absurd, and to 
bring unity and consistency into all our views of truth. Thus, 
in the language of the author of this work, ( p. 6, ) though " the 
word rational has been strangely abused of late times, this 
must not disincline us to the weighty consideration, that 
thoughtfiilness, and a desire to rest all our convictions on 
grounds of right reason, are inseparable from the character of 
a Christian." 

But I beg the reader to observe, that in relation to the doc- 
trines of spiritual religion — to all that he considers the peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian revelation, the author assigns to rea- 
son only a negative validity. It does not teach us, what those 
doctrines are, or what they are not, except that they are not, 
and cannot be, such as contradict the clear convictions of right 
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reason. But his views on this point aie fully stated in the 
work, and may be found by the references in note 43. The 
general office of reason in relation to all, that is proposed for 
our belief, is given with philosophical precision in the Appen- 
dix, pp. 390— 89 1. 

If then it be our prerogative, as rational beings,* and our 
duty as Christians, to think, as well as to act, rationally to 
see that our convictions of truth rest on grounds of right rea- 
son ; and if it be one of the clearest dictates of reason, that 
we should endeavor to shun, and on discovery should reject, 
whatever is contradictory to the universal laws of thought, or 
to doctrines already established, I know not by what means we 
are to avoid the application of philosophy, at least to some ex- 
tent, in the study of theology. For to determine what are 
the grounds of right reason, what are those ultimate truths, 
and those universal laws of thought, which we cannot ration- 
ally contradict, and by reflection to compare with these what- 
ever is proposed for our belief, is in fact to philosophize ; and 
whoever does this to a greater or less extent, is so far a philo- 
sopher in the best and highest sense of the word. To this 
extent we are bound to philosophize in Theology, as well as 
in every other science. For what is not rational in theology, 
is, of course, irrational, and cannot be of the household of 
faith ; and to determine whether it be rational in the sense al- 
ready explained or not, is the province of philosophy. It is 
in this sense, that the work before us is to be considered a 
philosophical work, viz. that it proves the doctrines of the 
Christian faith to be rational, and exhibits philosophical grounds 
for the possibility of a truly spiritual religion. The reality of 
those experiences, or states of being, which constitute exper- 
imental or spiritual religion, rests on other grounds. It is in- 
cumbent on the philosopher to free them from the contradic- 
tions of reason, and nothing more ; and who will deny, that 
to do this is a purpose worthy of the ablest philosopher and 
the most devoted christian ! Is it not desirable to convince all 
men, that the doctrines, which we affirm to be revealed in the 
gospel, are not contradictory to the requirements of reason 
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and conscience. Is it not, on the other hand, vastly important 
to the cause of religious truth, and even to the practical in* 
fluence of religion on our own minds, and the minds of com-* 
munity at large, that we should attain and exhibit views of 
philosophy and doctrines in metaphysics, which are at least 
compatible with, if they do not specially favour those views 
of religion, which, on other grounds, we find it our duty to be- 
lieve and maintain. For, I beg it may be observed, as a point 
of great moment, that it is not the method of the genuine phi- 
losopher to separate his philosophy and religion, and adopting 
his principles independently in each, leave them to be reconci- 
led or not, as the case may be. He has and can have rationally 
but one system, in which his philosophy becomes religious, 
and his religion philosophical. Nor am I disposed in compli- 
ance with popular opinion to limit the application of this re- 
mark, as is usually done, to the mere external evidences of 
revelation. The philosophy which we adopt will and must 
influence not only our decision of the question, whether a 
book be of divine authority, but our views also of its mean- 
ing. 

But this is a subject, on which, if possible, I would avoid 
being misunderstood, and must, therefore, exhibit it more fully, 
even at the risk of repeating what was said before, or is else- 
where found in the work. It has been already, I believe, dis- 
tinctly enough stated, that reason and philosophy ought to 
prevent our reception of doctrines claiming the authority of 
/ revelation only so far as the very necessities of our rational 
being require. However mysterious the thing affirmed may 
be, though " it passe th all understanding" if it cannot be shown 
to contradict the unchangeable principles of right reason, its 
being incomprehensible to our understandings is not an obsta- 
cle to our faith. If it contradict reason, we cannot believe it, 
but must conclude, either that the writing is not of divine au- 
thority, or that the language has been misinterpreted. So far 
it seems to me, that our philosophy ought to modify our views 
of theological doctrines, and our mode of interpreting the 
language of an inspired writer. But then we must be cautious, 
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that we philosophize rightly, and "do not call that reason, 
which is not so." ( See p. 205. ) Otherwise we may be led 
by the supposed requirements of reason to interpret meta- 
phorically, what ought to be received literally, and evacuate 
the Scriptures of their most important doctrines. But what I 
mean to say here is, that we cannot avoid the application of 
our philosophy in the interpretation of the language of Scrip- 
tare, and in the explanation of the doctrines of religion gen- 
erally. We cannot avoid incurring the danger just alluded to 
of philosophizing erroneously, even to the extent of rejecting 
as irrational that, which tends to the perfection of reason itself* 
And hence I maintain, that instead of pretending to exclude 
philosophy from our religious enquiries, it is vastly important, 
that we philosophize in earnest — that we endeavor by profound 
reflection to learn the real requirements of reason, and attain 
a true knowledge of ourselves. 

If any dispute die necessity of thus combining the study of ^ 
philosophy with that of religion, I would beg them to point 
out the age since that of the Apostles, in which the prevailing 
metaphysical opinions have not distinctly manifested them- 
selves in the prevailing views of religion ; and if, as I fully 
believe Will be the case, they fail to discover a single system of 
theology, a single volume on the subject of the christian religion, 
in which the author's views are not modified by the metaphysic- 
al opinions of the age or of the individual, it would be desirable 
to ascertain, whether this influence be accidental or necessary. 
The metaphysician analyzes the faculties and operations of the 
human mind, and teaches us td arrange, to classify, and to 
name them, according to his views of their various distinctions. 
The language of the Scriptures, at least to a great extent, 
speaks of subjects, that can be understood only by a leference 
to those same powers and processes of thought and feeling, 
which we have learned to think of, and to name, according to 
our particular system of metaphysics. How is it possible then 
to avoid interpreting the one by the other ? Let us suppose, 
for example, that a man has studied and adopted the philoso- 
phy of Brown, is it possible for him to interpret the 8th chap- 
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ter of Romans, without having his views of its meaning in- 
fluenced by his philosophy ? Would he not unavoidably inter- 
pret the language and explain the doctrines, which it contains, 
differently from one, who should have adopted such views of 
the human mind, as are taught in this work ? I know it is cus- 
tomary to disclaim the influence of philosophy in the business 
of interpretation, and every writer now-a-days on such sub- 
jects will assure us, that he has nothing to do with metaphys- 
ics, but is guided only by common sense and the laws of in- 
terpretation* But I would like to know how a man comes by 
j any common sense in relation to the movements and laws of 
his intellectual and moral being without metaphysics. What 
is die common sense of a Hottentot on subjects of this sort ? 
I have no hesitation in saying, that from the very nature of the 
case, it is nearly, if not quite, impossible for any man entirely 
to separate his philosophical views of the human mind from 
his reflections on religious subjects. Probably no man has 
endeavored more faithfully to do this, perhaps no one has suc- 
ceeded better in giving the truth of Scripture free from the 
glosses of metaphysics, than Professor Stuart. Yet, I should 
risk little in saying, that a reader deeply versed in the lan- 
guage of metaphysics, extensively acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of different ages, and the peculiar phraseology of differ- 
ent schools, might ascertain his metaphysical system from 
many a passage of his commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. What then, let me ask, is the possible use to the cause 
of truth and of religion, from thus perpetually decrying phi- 
losophy in theological enquiries, when we cannot avoid it if 
we would ? Every man, who has reflected at all, has his met- 
aphysics ; and if he reads on religious subjects, he interprets 
and understands the language, which he employs, by the help 
of his metaphysics. He cannot do otherwise. — And the prop- 
er enquiry is, not whether we admit our philosophy into our 
theological and religious investigations, but whether our phi- 
losophy be right and true. For myself, I am fully convinced, 
that we can have no right views of theology, till we have right 
views of the human mind; and that these are to be acquired 
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only by laborious and persevering reflection. My belief is, 
that the distinctions unfolded in this work will place us in the 
way to truth, and relieve us from numerous perplexities, in 
which we are involved by the philosophy, which we have so 
long taken for our guide. For we are greatly deceived, if we ^ 
suppose for a moment, that the systems of theology, which 
have been received among us, or even the theoretical views, 
which are now most popular, are free from the entanglements 
of wordly wisdom. The readers of this work will be able to 
see, I think, more clearly the import of this remark, and the 
true bearing of the received views of philosophy on our 
theological enquiries. Those, who study the work without 
prejudice and adopt its principles to any considerable extent^ 
will understand too bow deeply an age may be ensnared in the 
metaphysical webs of its own weaving, or entangled in the 
net, which the speculations of a former generation have thrown 
over it, and yet suppose itself blessed with a perfect immuni- 
ty from the dreaded evils of metaphysics. 

But before I proceed to remark on those particulars, in 
which our prevailing philosophy seems to me dangerous in its 
tendency, and unfriendly to the cause of spiritual religion, 
I must beg leave to guard myself and thte work from misappre- 
hension on another point, of great importance in its relation 
to the whole subject. While it is maintained that reason and 
philosophy, in their true character, ought to have a certain 
degree and extent of influence in the formation of our reli- 
gious system, and that, our metaphysical opinions, whatever 
they may be, will, almost unavoidably, modify more or less 
our theoretical views of religious truth generally, it is yet a 
special object of the author of the work to show, that the 
spiritual life, or what among us is termed experimental reli- 
gion, is, in itself, and in its own proper growth and develope- 
ment, essentially distinct from the forms and processes of the 
understanding; and that, although a true faith cannot contra- 
dict any universal principle of speculative reason, it is yet in 
a certain sense independent of the discursions of philosophy,. 
and in its proper nature beyond the reach " of positive $cience 
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and theoretical insight." " Christianity is not a Theory, or a 
Speculation; but a Life. Not a Philosophy of Life, but a 
Life and a living process." It is not, therefore, so properly a 
species of knowledge, as a form of being. And although the 
theoretical views of the understanding, and the motives of 
prudence which it presents, may be, to a certain extent, con- 
nected with the developement of the spiritual principle of re- 
ligious life in the Christian, yet a true and living faith is not 
incompatible with at least some degree of speculative error. 
As the acquisition of merely speculative knowledge cannot of 
itself communicate the principle of spiritual life, so neither 
does that principle, and the living process of its growth, de- 
pend wholly, at least, upon the degree of speculative knowl- 
edge with which it co-exists. That religion, of which our 
blessed Saviour is himself the essential Form and the living 
Word, and to which he imparts the actuating Spirit, has a prin- 
ciple of Unity and consistency in itself, distinct from the unity 
and consistency of our theoretical views. This we have evi- 
dence of in every day's observation of Christian chaiacter ; 
for hqw often do we see and acknowledge the power of reli- 
gion, and the growth of a spiritual life, in minds but little gift- 
ed with speculative knowledge, and little versed in the forms 
of logic or philosophy. How obviously, too, does the living 
principle of religion manifest the same specific character, the 
same essential form, amidst all the diversities of condition, of 
talents, of education, and natural disposition, with which it is 
associated ; everywhere rising above nature, and the powers 
of the natural man, and unlimited in its goings on by the forms 
in which the understanding seeks to comprehend and confine its 
spiritual energies. "There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit ;" and it is no less true now, than in the age of the Apos- 
tles, that in all lands, and in every variety of circumstances, 
the manifestations of spiritual life are essentially the same ; 
and all who truly believe in heart, however diverse in natu- 
ral condition, in the character of their understandings, and 
even in their theoretical views of truth, are one in Christ Je- 
sus. The essential faith is not to be found in the understand- 
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ing or the speculative theory, but " the Life, the Substance, 
the Hope, the Love — in one word, the Faith — these are De- 
rivatives from the practical, moral, and Spiritual Nature and 
Being of Man." Speculative systems of theology indeed 
have often had little connexion with the essential spirit of 
religion, and are usually little more than schemes resulting 
from the strivings of the finite understanding to comprehend 
and exhibit under its own forms and conditions a mode of be- 
ing and spiritual truths essentially diverse from their proper 
objects, and with which they are incommensurate. 

This I am aware is an imperfect, and I fear may be an un- 
intelligible view, of a subject exceedingly difficult of appre- 
hension at the best. If so, I must beg the reader's indulgence, 
and request him to suspend his judgment, as to the absolute 
intelligibility of it, till he becomes acquainted with the lan- 
guage and sentiments of the work itself. It will, however, I 
hope, be so far understood, at least, as to answer the purpose 
for which it was introduced — of precluding the supposition, 
that, in the remarks which preceded, or in those which follow, 
any suspicion is intended to be expressed, with regard to the 
religious principles or the essential faith of those who hold 
the opinions in question* According to this view of the inhe- 
rent and essential nature of Spiritual Religion, as existing in 
the practical reason of man, we may not only admit, but 
can better understand, the possibility of what every charita- 
ble christian will acknowledge to be a fact, so far as human 
observation can determine facts of this sort — that a man may 
be truly religious, and essentially a believer at heart, while his 
understanding is sadly bewildered with the attempt to com- 
prehend and express philosophically, what yet he feels and 
knows spiritually. It is indeed impossible for us to tell, how 
far the understanding may impose upon itself by partial views 
and false disguises, without perverting the will, or estranging 
it from the laws and the authority of reason and the Divine 
Word. We cannot say, to what extent a false system of phi- 
losophy and metaphysical opinions, which in their natural and 
uncounteracted tendency would go to destroy all religion, may 
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be received in a christian community, and yet the power of 
spiritual religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the hearts 
of the people. We may perhaps believe that, in opposition to 
all the might of false philosophy, so long as the great body of 
the people have the Bible in their hands, and are taught to 
reverence and receive its heavenly instructions, though the 
church may suffer injury from unwise and unfruitful specu- 
lations, it will yet be preserved ; and that the spiritual seed of 
the Divine Word, though mingled with many tares of worldly 
wisdom, and philosophy falsely so called, will yet spring up, 
and bear fruit unto everlasting life. 

But though we may hope and believe this, we cannot avoid 
believing, at the same time, that injury must result from an un- 
suspecting confidence in metaphysical opinions, which are es- 
sentially at variance with the doctrines of revelation. Espe- 
cially must the effect be injurious, where those opinions lead 
gradually to alter our views of religion itself, and of all that is 
peculiar in the Christian system. The great mass of commu- 
nity, who know little of metaphysics and whose faith in reve- 
lation is not so readily influenced by speculations not immedi- 
ately connected with it, may, indeed, for a time, escape the 
evil, and continue to " receive with meekness the ingrafted 
word." But in the minds of the better educated, especially 
those who think, and follow out their conclusions with resolute 
independence of thought, the result must be either a loss of 
confidence in the opinions themselves, or a rejection of all 
those parts of the christian system which are at variance with 
them. Under particular circumstances, indeed, where both 
the metaphysical errors, and the great doctrines of the chris- 
tian faith, have a strong hold upon the minds of a community, 
a protracted struggle may take place, and earnest and long 
continued efforts may be made to reconcile opinions, which 
we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which our conscien- 
ces will not permit us to abandon. But so long as the effort 
continues, and such opinions retain their hold upon out confi- 
dence, it must be with some diminution of the fulness and 
simplicity of our faith. To a greater or less degree, accord- 
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ing to the education and habits of thought in different individ- 
uals, the Word of God is received with doubt, or with such 
glozing modifications as enervate its power. Thus the light 
from heaven is intercepted, and we are left to a shadow-fight 
of metaphysical schemes and metaphorical interpretations. 
While one party, with conscientious and earnest endeavors, 
and at great expense of talent and ingenuity, contends for the 
faith, and among the possible shapings of the received meta- 
physical system, seeks that which will best comport with the 
simplicity of the gospel, another more boldly interprets the 
language of the gospel itself, in conformity with those views 
of religion to which their philosophy seems obviously to con- 
duct them. The substantial being, and the living energy, of 
that Word, which is not only the light but the life of men, is 
either misapprehended or denied by all parties ; and even those 
who contend for what they conceive the literal import of the 
gospel, do it — as they must to avoid too glaring absurdity — with 
such explanations of its import, as make it to become, in no 
small degree, the " words of man's wisdom," rather than a 
simple " demonstration of the spirit, and of power." Hence., 
although such as have experienced the spiritual and life-giving 
power of the Divine Word, may be able, through the promis- 
ed aids of the spirit, to overcome the natural tendency of 
speculative error, and, by "the law of the spirit of life" which 
is in them, may at length be made " free from the law of sin 
and death," yet who can tell how much they may lose of the 
blessings of the gospel, and be retarded in their spiritual growth 
when they are but too often fed with the lifeless and starve- 
ling products of the human understanding, instead of that 
" living bread which came down from heaven." Who can tell, 
moreover, how many, through the prevalence of such philo- 
sophical errors as lead to misconceptions of the truth, or cre- 
ate a prejudice against it, and thus tend to intercept the light 
from heaven, may continue in their ignorance, " alienated from 
the life of God," and groping in the darkness of their own un- 
derstandings. 

But however that may be, enlightened christians, and espe- 
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cially christian instructers, know it to be their duty, as far as 
possible, to prepare the way for the Ml and unobstructed in* 
fluence of the Gospel, to do all in their power to remove those 
natural prejudices, and those errors of the understanding, 
which are obstacles to the truth, that the word of God may 
find access to the heart, and conscience, and reason of every 
map, that it may have " free course, and run, and be glorified." 
My own belief, that such obstacles to the influence of truth 
exist in the speculative and metaphysical opinions generally 
adopted in this country, and that the present work is in some 
measure at least calculated to remove them, is pretty clearly 
indicated by the remarks which I have already made. Bat, to 
be perfectly explicit on the subject, I do not hesitate to express 
my conviction, that the natural tendency of some of the lead- 
ing principles of our prevailing system of metaphysics, and 
those which must unavoidably have more or less influence on 
our theoretical views of religion, are of an injuiious and dan- 
gerous tendency, and that so long as we retain them, however 
we may profess to exclude their influence from our theological 
enquiries, and from the interpretation of Scripture, we can 
maintain no consistent system of Scriptural theology, nor clear- 
ly and distinctly apprehend the spiritual import of Scripture 
language. The grounds of this conviction I shall proceed to 
exhibit, though only in a very partial manner, as I could not 
do more without anticipating the contents of the work itself, 
instead of merely preparing the reader to peruse them with 
attention. I am aware, too, that some of the language, which 
I have already employed, and shall be obliged to employ, will 
not convey its full import to the reader, till he becomes ac- 
quainted with some of the leading principles and distinctions 
unfolded in the work. But this, also, is an evil, which I saw 
no means of avoiding without incurring a greater, and writing 
a book instead of a brief essay. 

Let it be understood, then, without farther preface, that by 
tlie prevailing system of metaphysics, I mean the system, of 
which in modern times Locke is the reputed author, and the 
leading principles of which, with various modifications, more 
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or less important, but not altering its essential character, have 
been almost universally received in this country. It should be 
observed, too* that the causes enumerated in the Appendix of 
this work, pp. 39S— 895, as having elevated it to its "pride of 
place" in Europe, have been aided by other favouring circum- 
stances here. In the minds of our religious community espe- 
cially some of its most important doctrines have become asso- 
ciated with names justly loved and revered among ourselves, 
and so connected with all our theoretical views of religion, 
that one can hardly hope to question their validity without 
hazarding his reputation, not only for orthodoxy, but even for 
common sense. To controvert, for example, the prevailing doc- 
trines with regard to the freedom of the will, the sources of 
our knowledge, the nature of the understanding as containing 
die controlling principles of our whole being, and the univer- 
sality of the law of cause and effect, even in connexion with 
the arguments and the authority of the most powerful intellect 
of the age, may even now be worse than in vain. Yet I have 
reasons for believing there are some among us, and that their 
number is fast increasing, who are willing to revise their opin- 
ions on these subjects, and who will contemplate the views 
presented in this work with a liberal, and something of a pre- 
pared feeling, of curiosity. The difficulties, in which men find 
themselves involved by the received doctrines on these sub- 
jects, in their most anxious efforts to explain and defend the 
peculiar doctrines of spiritual religion, have led many to sus- 
pect, that there must be some lurking error in the premises. 
It is not, that these principles lead us to mysteries, which we 
cannot comprehend — they are found, or believed at least by 
many, to involve us in absurdities, which we can comprehend. 
It is necessary, indeed, only to form some notion of the distinc- 
tive and appropriate import of the term spiritual, as opposed 
to natural in the N. T., and then to look at the writings, or 
hear the discussions, in which the doctrines of the spirit and of 
spiritual influences are taught and defended, to see the insur- 
mountable nature of the obstacles, which these metaphysical 
dogma* throw in the way of the most powerful minds. To 
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those who shall read this work with any degree of reflection, 
it must, I think, be obvious, that something more is implied in 
the eontinual opposition of these terms in the N. T., than can 
be explained consistently with the prevailing opinions on the 
subjects above enumerated ; and that, through their influence 
our highest notions of that distinction have been rendered con- 
fused, contradictory, and inadequate. I have already directed 
the attention of the reader to those parts of the work, where 
this distinction is unfolded ; and had I no other grounds than 
the arguments and views there exhibited, I should be convin- 
ced, that so long as we hold the doctrines of Locke and the 
Scotch metaphysicians respecting power, cause and effect, mo- 
tives, and the freedom of the will, we not only can make and 
defend no essential distinction between that which is natural, 
and that which is spiritual, but we cannot even find rational 
grounds for the feeling of moral obligation, and the distinction 
between regret and remorse. 

According to the system of these authors, as nearly and 
distinctly as my limits will permit me to state it, the same law 
of cause and effect is the law of the universe. It extends to 
the moral and spiritual — if in courtesy these terms may still 
be used — no less than to the properly natural powers and agen- 
cies of our being. The acts of the free-will are pre-deter- 
mined by a cause out qf the will, according to the same law of 
cause and effect, which controls the changes in the physical 
world* We have no notion of power but uniformity of ante- 
cedent and consequent. The notion of a power in the will 
to oat freely, is therefore nothing more than an inherent capa- 
city of being acted upon, agreeably to its nature, and accord- 
ing to a- fixed law, by the motives which are present in the 
understanding. I feel authorized to take this statement partly 
from Brown's philosophy, because that work has been deci- 
dedly approved by our highest theological authorities ; and in- 
deed it would not be essentially varied, if expressed in the 
precise terms used by any of the writers most usually quoted 
in reference to these subjects. 

1 am aware .that variations may be found in the mode of 
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stating these doctrines, bat I think every candid reader, who 
is acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of this coun- 
tiy, will admit the above to be a fair representation of the form 
in which they are generally received. I am aware, too, that 
much, has been said and written to make out consistently with 
these general principles, a distinction between natural and 
moral causes, natural and moral ability, and inability, &c. But 
I beg all lovers of sound and rational philosophy to look care- 
fully at the general principles, and see whether there be, in 
fact, ground left lor any such distinctions of this kind as are 
worth contending for. My first step in arguing with a defend" 
er of these principles, and of the distinctions in question, as 
connected with them, would be to ask for his definition of f*a-> 
ture and natural. And when he had arrived at a distinctive! 
general notion of the import of these, it would appear, if f 
mistake not, that he had first subjected our whole being to the 
law of nature, and then contended for the existence of some-' 
thing which is not nature. For in their relation to the law of 
moral rectitude, and to the feeling of moral responsibility, 
what difference is there, and what difference can there be, be- 
tween what are catted natural and those which are called mo- 
ral powers and affections, if they are all under the control of 
the same universal law of cause and effect. If it still be a mere 
nature, and the determinations of our will be controlled by 
causes out of the will, according to our nature, then I main- 
tain that a moral nature has no more to do with the feeling of 
responsibility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be made more obvious in this 
way. It will be admitted that brutes are possessed of various 
natures y some innocent or useful, others noxious, but all alike 
irresponsible in a moral point of view. But why ? Simply be- 
cause they act in accordance with their natures. They pos- 
sess, each according to its proper nature, certain appetites and 
susceptibilities, which are stimulated and acted upon by their 
appropriate objects in the world of the senses, and the rela- 
tion — the law of action and reaction — subsisting between these 
specific susceptibilities and their corresponding outward ob- 
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jetts, constitutes their nature. They have a power of 'select- 
ing and choosing in the world of sense the objects appropriate 
to the wants of their nature ; but that nature is the sole law 
of their being. Their power of choice is but a part qf it, in- 
strumental in accomplishing its ends, but not capable of ris- 
aing above it, of controlling its impulses, and of determining 
itself with reference to a purely ideal law, distinct from their 
nature. They act in accordance with the law of cause and 
effect, which constitutes their several natures, and c*i\not do 
otherwise. They are, therefore^ not responsible — not capable 
of guilt, or of remorse. 

Now let us suppose another toing, possessing, in addition to 
the susceptibilities of the brute, certain other specific suscep- 
tibilities with their correlative objects, either in the seusiblet 
world, or in a future world, but that these are subjected, like 
the other to the same binding and inalienable law of cause and 
effect. What, I ask, is the amount of the difference thus sup- 
posed between this being aqd the brute ? The supposed addi- 
tion, it is to be understood, is merely an addition to its nature ; 
and the only power of will belonging to it is, as in the case of 
the brute, only a capacity of choosing and acting uniformly in 
ancordajaoe with its nature. These additional susceptibilities 
still act but as they are acted upon; and the will is determined 
accordingly- What advantage is gained in this case by calling 
these supposed additions moral affections, and their correlative 
stimulants moral causes? Do we thereby find any ration- 
al ground for the feeling of moroi responsibility, for conscience, 
for remorse? The fceipg acts according to its nature, and 
why is it blameworthy more than the brute ? If the moral 
cause existing out of the will be a power or cause which, in 
its relation to the specific susceptibility of the moral being, 
producesunder the same circumstances uniformly the same re- 
sult, according to the law of cai*s$ and effect ; if the acts pf the 
Will be subject to the same law, as mere links in the chain of 
antecedents sjmI consequents, and thys apaj-t of our nature, 
what is gained, I ask again, by thet distinction of a moral and 
a, physical nature. It is#tUl only 3 nature under the law of 
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eanse and effect, and the liberty of the moral being is under 
the same condition with the liberty of the brute. Both are 
free to follow and fulfil the law of their nature, and both are 
alike bound by that law, as by an adamantine chain. The 
very conditions of the law preclude the possibility of a power 
to act otherwise than according to their nature. They pre- 
clude the very idea of a free-will, and render the feeling of 
moral responsibility not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but 
a self-contradiction and an absurdity. 

Turn the matter as we will — call these correlatives, via. the 
inherent susceptibilities and the cau9es acting on them from 
without, natural, or moral> or spiritual — so long as their action 
and reaction, or thfe law of reciprocity, (see note 67), which 
constitutes their specific natures, is considered as the controll* 
inglaw of our whole being) so long as we refuse to admit the 
existence in the will of a power capable of rising above thi$ 
laWy and controlling its operation by an act of absolute self- 
determination, so long we shall be involved in perplexities 
both in morals and, religion. At all events, the only method 
of avoiding them will be to adopt the creed of the necessita- 
rians entire, to give man over to an irresponsible nature as a 
better sort of animal, and resolve the will of the Supreme 
Reason into a blind and irrational fate. 

, I am well aware of the objections that will be made to this 
statement, and especially the demonstrated incompiehensible- 
ness of a self-determining power. To this I may be permitted 
to answer, that, admitting the power to originate an act or 
state of mind to be beyond the capacity of our understanding? 
to comprehend, it is still not contradictory to reason ; and that 
I find it more easy to believe the existence of that, which is 
simply incomprehensible to my understanding, than of that, 
whieh involves an absurdity for my reason. I venture to af- 
firm, moreover, that however we may bring our understand- 
ings into bondage to the more comprehensible doctrine, sim- 
ply because it is comprehensible under the forms of the under- 
standing, every man does, in fact, believe himself possessed 
of freedom in the higher sense of self-determination. Every 
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man's conscience command* him to believe it, whenever for 
a moment he indulges the feelihg either of moral self-appro* 
bation, or of remorse. Nor can we on any other grounds 
justify the ways of God to man upon the supposition, that he 
inflicts or will inflict any other punishment, than that which ta 
simply remedial or disciplinary. But this subject will be found 
more fully explained in the course of the work. My present 
object is merely to show the necessity of some system ih re- 
lation to these subjects different from the received one. r < 

It may perhaps be thought, that the language used above is 
tod strohg and too positive. But I venture t6 ask every can-i 
did man, at least every one, who has not committed himself 
by writihg and publishing on the subject, whether, in consider- 
ing the great questions connected with moral accountability 
and the doctrine of rewards and punishments^ he 'has not felt 
himself pressed with such difficulties as those Above stated \ 
and Whether he has ever been able fully to satisfy his reason* 
that there was not a lurking contradiction in the idea of a be* 
ing created and placed under the law of its nature, and ^x>s£ 
sessing at the same time a feeling of moral obligation to ftilBt 
a law above its nature. That many have been in this state of 
mind I know. I know, too, that some, Whose moral and reli- 
gious feelings had led them to a full belief in the doctrines of 
spiritual religion, but who at the same time had been taught 
to receive the prevailing opinions in metaphysics, have found 
these opinions carrying them unavoidably, if they would be 
consequent in their reasonings, arid not do violence to their 
reason, to adopt a system of religion which does not profess to 
be spiritual, and have thus been compelled to choose betweeh 
their philosophy and their religion. In most cases indeed, 
where men reflect at all, I am satisfied that it requires all the 
force of authority, and all the influence of education, to carry 
the mind over these difficulties ; and that then it is only by a 
vague belief, that, though we cannot see how, yet there must be 
some method of reconciling what seems to be so contradictory. 

If examples were wanting to prove that serious and trying 
difficulties are felt to exist here, enough may be fetmd, as it 
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bas appeared to me, in the controversy respecting the nature, 
and origin of sin, which is at this moment interesting the pub- 
lic mind; Let any impartial observer trape tlie progress of 
that discussion, and after examining the distinctions, which are 
jaade or attempted to he made, decide whether the suhject, as 
/there presented, be not involved in difficulties, which cannot 
be solved on the principles, to which, hitherto, both parties 
have adhered; whejhpr, holding as they do the same premi- 
ses in regard to the freedom of the will, they can avoid coming 
tf> the WW eonelwop ip regard tp, the; nature and origip 
of sin ; whether, in fact, tfce distinctions airbed at must not 
prove merely yerbai distinctions, and the controversy a fruit- 
less one* Byt in th^ September number of the Christian 
Spectator, tb$ reader will find remarks on this subject, to 
which J bfi% leafte to r<efer hijn, and which I could wish him 
gyentively to consider in connexion with the remarks which 
1 have ipade P I allude to the correspondence with the editors 
.near the end of. the member. Thf letter there inserted is said 
to be, and obwpusly is, from the pen of a very learned and able 
writer ; apd I confess it hpp been no small gratification and en- 
joouragement jto me* while labpuring to taring this work and this 
qubject before the public, to find such a state of feeling express- 
ed, coQCernipg]thj?gr$at question ?t isspe, by such a writer. It 
.will be seen by reference to p. 545 of the C. S., that he pla- 
ces ihq " tyucleu* x ot the dispute" just where it is placed in this 
pork and in the ab(^ve jem^rks. It will be seep, too, that by 
throwing authorities aside, and studying his own mind, he had 
" copt? se^Qi^Jy, (to- • <Joub$," , whether the received opinions 
with regard ^^^^o^j the law of cause and qflfect, and the 
freedom %f .flte,fo$h wy not he erroneous. They appear to 
him " tg be bprfjermg on fatalism, if not actually embracing 
it" He doultfs, whjetl)$r the mind may not have within itseif 
the adequate cause of its own acts ; whether indeed it have not 
a sejf-de$ermining power, " for the power in question involves 
the idea of originating volitioq. Less than this it cannot be 
conceived to involve, and yet be free agepcy." Now this is 
just the view offered ip th? present work ; and, as it seems to 
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me, these are just the doubts and conclusions, which- every 
one will entertain, who lays aside authority, and reflects upon 
the goings-on of his own mind, and the dictates of his own 
reason and conscience. 

But let us look for a moment at the remarks of the 
in reply to the letter above quoted. They maintain, in 
to original sin and the perversion of the will, that from either 
the original or the acquired strength of certain natural appe- 
tites, principles of self-love, &c, a left to themselves," the 
corruption of the heart will certainly follow. " In every in- 
stance the will does, in fact, yield to the demands of these. 
But whenever it thus yielded, there too* power to the contrary; 
otherwise there could be no freedom of moral action." Now 
I beg leave to place my finger on the phrase in italics, and ask 
the editors what they mean by it. If they hold the common 
doctrines with regard to the relation of cause and effect, and 
with regard to power as connected with that relation, and 
apply these to the acts of the will, I can see no more possi- 
bility of conceiving a power to the contrary in this case, than 
of conceiving such a power in the current of a river. But if 
they mean to assert the existence in the will of an actual pow- 
er to rise above the demands of appetite, &c, above the law 
of nature, and to decide arbitrarily, whether to yield or not 
to yield, then they admit, that the will is not determined abso- 
lutely by the extraneous cauee, but is in fact *e(f-determined. 
They agree with the letter-writer ; and the question for them 
is at rest. Thus, whatever distinctions may be attempted 
here, there can be no real distinction, but between an irres- 
ponsible nature and a will that is self-determined. The read- 
er will find a few additional remarks on this topic in note 45, 
and for the general views of the work is again referred to note 
29, and the references there made. To the subject of that note 
and to the great distinction between nature and the will, be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual, as unfolded in the work, 
I must beg leave, also, again to request the special and candid 
attention[of the reader. I must beg, too, the unprejudiced atten- 
tion of every reader, friendly to the cause of practical and 
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spiritual religion, to the tendency of this part of the author's 
system, and of the remarks hazarded above. 

I cannot hot be aware, that the views of the will here ex- 
hibited will meet with strong prejudices in a large portion, at 
least, of our religious community. I could wish that all such 
would earefiilly distinguish between the author's views of the 
doctrines of religion, and the philosophical grounds, on which 
he supposes those doctrines are to be defended. If no one 
disputes, and I trust no one will dispute, the substantial ortho- 
doxy of the work, without first carefully examining what has 
been the orthodoxy of the church in general, and of the great 
body of the reformers, then I could hope it may be wisely 
considered, whether, as a question of philosophy, the meta- 
physical principles of this work are not in themselves more in 
iceordanoe with the doctrines of a spiritual religion, and bet* 
ter suited to their explanation and defence, than those above 
treated of. If on examination it cannot be disputed that they 
are, then, if not. before, I trust the two systems may be com* 
pared without undue partiality, and the simple question of the 
truth of each may be determined by that calm and persevering 
reflection, which alone can determine questions of this sort. 

If the system here taught be true, then it will follow, not, 
be it observed, that our religion is necessarily wrong, or our 
essential faith erroneous, but that the philosophical grounds, 
on which we are accustomed to defend our faith, are unsafe, 
and that their natural tendency is to error. If the spirit of 
the gospel still exert its influence ; if a truly spiritual religion 
be maintained, it is in opposition to our philosophy, and not 
at all by its aid. I know it will be said, that the practical re- 
sults of our peculiar forms of doctrine are at variance with 
these remarks. But this I am not prepared to admit True, 
religion and religious institutions have flourished ; the gospel, 
in many parts of our country, has been affectionately and faith- 
fully preached by great and good men ; the word and the spi- 
rit of God have been communicated to us in rich abundance ; 
and I rejoice, with heartfelt joy and thanksgiving, in the belief, 
that thereby multitudes have been regenerated to a new and 
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spiritual life. But so were equal or greater eifeots ptoduoed 
under the preaching of Baxter, and Howe, and other goo4 
and faithful men of the same age, with none of • the peculiari- 
ties of our theological systems. Neither reason nor experi- 
ence indeed furnish any ground for believing, that the living 
and life-giving power of the Divine Word has ever derived 
any portion of its efficacy, in the conversion of. the heart to 
God, from the. forms of metaphysical theology, with which th* 
human understanding, has invested it. It requires, moreover, 
but Ktde knowledge of the history of philosophy, and. of the 
writings of the 16th and 17 th centuries to know, that the 
opinions of the reformers and of all the great divines of that 
period, on subjects of this sort, were far different from those of 
Mr. Locke and his followers, and were in fact essentially the 
same with those taught in this work.' This last remark ap? 
plies not only to the views entertained by .the eminent phi- 
losophers and divines of that period on the particular subject 
above discussed, but to the distinctions made, and the language 
employed, by them with reference to other points of no less 
importance in the constitution of our being. 

It must have been observed by the reader of the foregoing 
pages, that I have used several words, especially tmdefstand- 
img and reason, in a sense somewhat diverse from their pre* 
sent acceptation ; and the occasion of this I suppose would be 
partly understood from my having already directed the attention 
of the leader to the distinction exhibited between these words 
in the work, and from the remarks made on the ambiguity of 
the word reason in its common use. I new proceed to remark, 
that the ambiguity spoken of, and the consequent perplexity 
in regard to the use and authority of reason, have arista from 
the habit of using, since the time of Locke, the terms utyfar? 
standing and reason indiscriminately, and thus confoiw&flg a 
distinction clearly marked in the philosophy and in the lan- 
guage of the older writers. Alas ! had the terms only been 
confounded, or had we suffered only an inconvenient ambigui- 
ty of language, there would be comparatively little cause for 
earnestness upon the subject ; or had our views of the things 
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signified by these terms been on]y partially confused > and had 
We still retained correct notions of our prerogative, as ration- 
al and spiritual beings, the consequences might have been less 
deplorable. But the misfortune is, that the powers of under- 
standing and reason have not merely been blended and con- 
founded in the view of our philosophy, the "higher and far more 
sharaeteristfe, 'as an essential constituent of our proper human- 
ity, has been 1 as it were obscured and bidden from our obser* 
ration in the inferior power, which belongs to us in common] 
#ith die brutes that perish. ' According to the old, the more 
spiritual, and genuine philosophy, the distinguishing attributes 
of our humanity — that " image of God" in which man alone 
was created of all the dwellers upon earthy and in virtue of 
which lie was placed at the, head of this lower world, was said 
to be found in the reason end free-milL But understanding 
these to their strict and proper s$npe and according to the true 
ttew of them, as contemplated by the older metaphysician*, 
we have literally, if the system of Locke and the popular phi- 
bsophy of the day be true, neither the one nor the other of 
these — neither reason nor free -will. What they esteemed the 
image of God in the soul, and considered as distinguishing us 
specifically, and so vastly too, above each and all of the irrai 
tionai animal*, is found, according to this system, to have in" 
fact no real existence. The reality neither of the free-will^ 
dot of vatoy of those laws or ideas, which spring from, or ra* 
ther constitute, reason, can be authenticated by the sort of 
proof which is demanded, and we must therefore relinquish 
our prerogative, and take our place with becoming humility 
among our mote unpretending companions. In the ascending 
scries of powers, enumerated by Milton, with so much philo^ 
sophical truth, as well as beauty of language, in the fifth book 
of Paradise Lost, he mentions 

Fhncy and understanding, whence the soul 
* REAsoft receive*. And reason is her Mng, 
Discursive or intuitive. 

But the highest power here, that which is tbe BBuroef th* 
soul, considered as anything differing in kind from the under- 
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standing, has no place in our popular metaphysics. Thus we 
have only the understanding, " the faculty judging according 
to sense," a faculty of abstracting and generalizing, of contri- 
vance and forecast, as the highest of our intellectual powers ; 
and this we are expressly taught belongs to us in common with 
brutes. Nay, these views of our essential being, consequen- 
ces and all, are adopted by men, whom one, would suppose 
religion, if not philosophy, should have taught their utter in* 
adequateness to the true and essential constituents of our hu- 
manity. Dr. Paley tells us in his Nat. Theology, that only 
" contbiv awcje," a power obviously and confessedly belong- 
ing to brutes, is necessary to constitute ptr tonality. His 
whole system both of theology and morals neither t eas hcs , 
nor implies, the existence of any specific difference either be- 
tween the understanding and reason, or between nature and 
the will. It does not imply the existence of any power in 
man, which does not obviously belong in a greater or less de* 
gree to irrational animals. Dr. Fleming, another reverend 
prelate in the English church, in his "Philosophy of Zoology," 
maintains in express terms, that we have no faculties differing 
in kind from those which belong to brutes. How many other 
learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the same opinions, I 
know not : though these are ttfe obviously not the peculiar views 
of the individuals, but conclusions resulting from the essential 
principles of their system. If, then, there is no better system^ 
if (his be the genuine philosophy, and founded in the nature 
of things, there is no help for us, and we must believe it — if 
toe can. But most certainly it will follow, that we ought, as 
fast as the prejudices of education will permit, to rid ourselves 
of certain notions of prerogative, and certain feelings of our 
own superiority, which somehow have been strangely preva- 
lent among our race. For though we have indeed, according 
to this system, a little more understanding than other animals- 
can abstract and generalize and fore-cast events, and the eon- 
sequences of our actions, and compare motives more skilfully 
than they ; though we have thus more knowledge and can cir- 
cumvent them ; though we have more power and can subdue 
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them; yet, as to any distinctive and peculiar characteristic — 
is to any inherent and essential worth, we are after all but lit- 
tle better— thongh we maybe better off— than our dogs and 
horses* There is no essential difference, and we may ration- 
ally doubt — at least we might do so, if by the supposition we 
were rational beings— whether our fellow animals of the ken- 
ael and the stall are not unjustly deprived of certain personal 
right*) and whether a dog charged with trespass may not ra- ' 
tionally claim to be tried by a jury of his peers. Now how- 
•ver trifling and ridiculous this may appear,! would ask in 
troth and soberness* if it be Hot a fair and legitimate inference 
from the premises, and Whether the absurdity of the one does 
ant demonstrate the utter falsity of the other. And where, I 
would beg to know, shall ire look, according to the popular 
system of philosophy, for that "image of God" in which we 
are created ? Is it a thing of degrees? and is it simply be- 
cause we have something more of the same faculties Which 
belong to brutes, that we become the objects of God's special 
tod fatherly care, the distinguished objects of his Providence, 
and the sole objects of his Grace ? — " Doth God take care for 
oxen f" But why not ? 

I assure my readers, that I have no desire to treat with dis- 
respect and dotttumely the opinions of great or good men ; but 
the distinction in question, and the assertion and exhibition of 
the higher prerogatives of reason, as an essential constituent 
of our being, are so vitally important, in my apprehension, to 
the formation and support of any rational system of philoso- 
phy , ahd—n<* T lfcte than the distinction before treated of— so 
pragnant of 4$ofi64qti0ftce6 to the interests of truth, in morals, 
and religion, and indeed of all truth, that mere opinion and 
the authority of nalnes may well be disregarded. The discus- 
sion, Moreover, relates to facte, arid to such facts, too, as are 
not to be learned from the instruction, or received on the au- 
thority, of any man. They ihust be ascertained by every man 
for himself) by reflection upon the processes and laws of his 
own inward being, or they are not learned at all to any valua- 
ble purpose. We do indeed find in ourselves then, as no one 

F 
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will deny, certain powers of intelligence, which we have 
abundant reason to believe the brutes possess in common with 
us in a greater or less degree. The functions of the under- 
standing, as treated of in the popular systems of metaphysics, 
its faculties of attention, of abstraction, of generalisation, die 
power of forethought and contrivance, of adapting means to 
ends, and the law of association, may be, so far as we can 
judge, severally represented more or less adequately in the 
instinctive intelligence of the higher orders of brutes. But, 
not to anticipate too far a topic treated of in the work, do 
these, or any and all the faculties which we discover in irra- 
tional animals, satisfactorily account to a reflecting mind for 
all the phenomena, which are presented to our observation 
in our own consciousness ? Would any supposable addition to 
the degree merely of those powers which we ascribe to brutes 
render them rational beings, and remove the sacred distinction, 
which law and reason have sanctioned, between things- and 
persons ? Will any such addition account for our having— 
what the brute is not supposed to have — the pure idea$ of the 
geometrician, the power of ideal construction, the intuition of 
geometrical or other necessary and universal truths ? Would 
it give rise, in irrational animals, to a law of moral rectitude 
and to conscience — to the feelings of moral responsibility and 
remorse? Would it awaken them to a reflective self-conscfoos- 
ness, and lead them to form and contemplate the ideas of the 
soul, of /ree-unU, of immortality, and of God. It seems to 
me, that we have only to reflect for a serious hour opon what 
we mean by these, and then to compare them 1 with our no- 
tton of what belong* to a brute, its inherent powers and their 
correlative objects, to feel that they are utterly incompatible — 
that in the possession of these we enjoy a prerogative, which 
we cannot disclaim without a violation of reason, and a volun- 
tary abasement of ourselves — and that we must therefore be 
possessed of some peculiar powers— of some source of ideas 
distinct from the understanding, differing in kind from any and 
all of those which belong to us in common with inferior and 
irrational animals. 
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But what these powers are, or what is the precise nature of 
the distinction between the understanding and reason, it is not 
my province, nor have 1 undertaken, to show. My object is 
merely to illustrate its necessity, and the palpable obscurity, 
vagueness, and deficiency, in this respect, of the mode of phi- 
losophizing, which is held in so high honour among us. The 
distinction itself will be found illustrated with some of its im- 
portant bearings in the work, and in the notes and Appendix at- 
tached to it ; and cannot be too carefully studied — -in connex- 
ion with that between nature and the will — by the student who 
would acquire distinct, land intelligible notions of what consti- 
tutes the truly spiritual in our being, or find rational grounds for 
die possibility of a truly spiritual religion. Indeed, could I suc- 
ceed in fixing the attention of the reader upon this distinction, 
in such a- way as to secure his capdid and reflecting perusal of 
the work, I should consider any personal effort or sacrifice 
abundantly recompensed. Nor am I alone in this view of its 
importance. A literary friend, whose opinion on this subject 
would be valued by all who know the soundness of his schol- 
arship, says, in a letter just now received, u if you can once 
get the attention of thinking men fixed on his distinction be- 
tween the reason and the understanding,, you will have done 
enough to reward the labour of a life. v As prominent a place 
ss it holds in the writings of Coleridge, he seems to me fax 
enough foom making too much of it." No person of serious 
and philosophical mind, I am confident, can reflect upon the 
subject, enough to understand it in its various aspects, without 
arriving at the same views of the importance of the distinction, 
whatever may be his conviction with regard to its truth. 

But indeed the only ground, which I find, to apprehend that 
the reality of the distinction and the importance of the conse- 
quences resulting from it will be much longer denied and re- 
jected among us, is in the overweening assurance, which pre- 
vails with regard to the adequateness and perfection of the 
system of philosophy which is already received. It is taken 
for granted, as a fact undisputed and indisputable, that this is 
the most enlightened age of the world, not only in regard to 
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the mare general diffusion of certain 
edge, in which, probably, it may be so, but in oil* retpecU ; 
that our whole system of the philosophy of mind as derived from 
Ld. Bacon, especially, is the only one, which has any claims 
to common sense ; and that all distinctions not recognized in 
that are consequently unworthy of our regard. What those 
reformers, to whose transcendent powers of mind* and to 
whose characters as truly spiritual divines, we are accustomed 
to look with feelings of so much general regard, might find to 
say in favour of their philosophy, few take the pains to inquire* 
Neither they nor the great philosophers, with whpm they held 
communion on subjects of this sort, ew appear among us to 
speak in their own defence ; and evon the huge Folios and 
Quartos, in which, though dead, they yet speak— and ought to 
be heard — have seldom strayed to this side of the. Atlantic. 
All our information respecting their philosophical opu^ion%and 
the grounds on which they defended them, has been received 
from writers, who were confessedly advocating a system of 
recent growth, at open war with every thing move ancient* 
and who, in the great abundance of their self-complacency, 
have represented their own discoveries as containing the sum 
and substance of all philosophy, and the accumulated treasures 
of ancient wisdom as unworthy the attention, of " this enUght-* 
ened age." Be it so.— Yet the " foolishness" of antiquity, if 
it be " of God," may prove " wiser than men." It may be 
found, that die philosophy of the reformers and their religion 
are essentially connected, and must stand or fall together. It 
may at length be discovered, that a aystem of religion essen- 
tially spiritual, and a system of philosophy that excludes the 
very idea of all spiritual power and agency, in their only dis- 
tinctive and proper character, cannot be consistently associated 
together. 

It is our peculiar, misfortune in this country, that while the 
philosophy of Locke and the^Scottiah writers has been receiv- 
ed in full faith, as the only rational system, and its leading 
principles especially passed off as unquestionable, the strong 
attachment to religion, and the fondness for speculation, by 
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both of which we are strongly characterised, have led us to 
combine and associate these principles, such as they are, with 
oar religious interests and opinions, so. variously and so inti- 
mately, that by most persons they are considered as necessa- 
ry parts of the same system ; and from being so long contem- > 
(dated together, the rejection of one seems impossible without 1 
doing violence to the other. Yet how much evidence might 
not an impartial observer find in examining the theological dis- 
cussions that have prevailed, the speculative systems, that . 
have been formed and arrayed against each other, for the last 
seventy years, to convince him, that there must be some discord* ■ 
ance in the elements, some principle of secret but irreconeila* ; 
hie hostility between -a philosophy and a religion, which, under 
every ingenious variety of form and shaping, still stand aloof i 
from eaoh other, and revise to cohere. For is it not a fact, 
that in regard to evetry speculative system, which has been 
formed on these philosophical principles,— to every new aha*, 
ping, of theory, which has been devised and .gained its adhe-: 
rents among us, — is it not a fact, I. ask, that, to all, except those 
adherents, the system— the philosophical. theory — has seemed 
dangerous in its tendency, and at war with orthodox, views of 
religion — perhaps eVen with the attributes of God. Nay, to 
bring the matter still nearer and, move plainly to view, I ask*. 
whether at this moment the organs and particular friends of 
our leadmg, theological seminaries in New, England, both de- 
votedly attached to an orthodox and spiritual system of reli- 
gion, and expressing mutual confidence as to the e$aenUak of 
their mutual faith, do not each consider the other as holding a 
philosophical theory subversive of orthodoxy ? if 1 am not 
misinformed, this is the simple fact. 

Now, if these things be so, I would ask again with all earnest-, 
ness, and out of regard to the interests of truth alone, whether 
serious and reflecting men may net be permitted, without the 
charge of heresy in Rbuqiov, to stand in doubt of this Phi- 
losophy altogether; whether these facts, which will not be 
disputed, do not furnish just ground for suspicion, that the 
principles of our philosophy may be erroneous, or at least in- 
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duce us to look with candour and impartiality at the claims of 
another and a different system. , 

What are the claims of the system, to which the attention 
of the public is invited in this work, can be understood folly, 
only by a careful and reflecting examination of its principles 
in connexion with the conscious wants of our own inward be- 
ing — the requirements of our own reason and consciences. 
Its purpose and tendency, I have endeavoured in some meas- 
ure to exhibit ; and if the influence of authority, which the 
prevailing system furnishes against it can, and most be coun- 
teracted by any thing of a like kind — ( and whatever profes- 
sions we may make, the influence of authority produces at 
least a predisposing effect upon our minds) — the remark which 
I have made, will show, that the principles here taught are not 
wholly unauthorized by men, whom we have been taught to 
reverence among the great and good. I cannot bat add, as a 
matter of simple justice to the question, that however our 
prevailing system of philosophizing may have appealed to the 
authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a candid examination of 
his writings, especially the first part of his Novum Organum, 
to be convinced, that such an appeal is without grounds ; and 
that in fact the fundamental principles of his philosophy are 
the same with those taught in this work. The great distinction, 
especially, between the understanding and the reason is cleaiv 
ly and fully recognized ; and as a philosopher he would be fat 
more properly associated with Plato or even Aristotle, than 
with the modern philosophers, who have miscalled their sys- 
tems by his name. For farther remarks on this point, the 
reader is requested to refer to notes 60 and 59. In our own 
times, moreover, there is abundant evidence, whatever may 
be thought of the principles of this work here, that the same 
general views of philosophy are regaining their ascendancy 
elsewhere. In Great Britain there are not a few, who begin 
to believe, that the deep toned and sublime eloquence of Cole- 
ridge on these great subjects may have something to claim 
their attention besides a few peculiarities of language. At 
Paris, Ihe doctrines of a xatioqal and spiritual system of phi- 
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losbphy are taught to listening and admiring thousands by one 
of the most leaned and eloquent philosophers of the age : 
and in Germany, if I mistake not, the same general views are 
adopted by the serious friends of .religious truth among her 
great and learned men. 

Sueii — is I hive ho doubt — must be the ease, wherever 
dunking men can be brought 'distinctly and impartially to ex- 
amine theircfaims ; and indeed, to those who shall study and 
comprehend the general history of philosophy, it must always 
be matter of special wonder, that in a christian community, anx- 
iously striving to explain and defend the doctrines of Christian- 
ity in their spiritual sense, there should have been a long con- 
tinued and tenacious adherence to philosophical principles, so 
subversive of their faith in every thing distinctively spiritual ; 
while those of an opposite tendency, and claiming a near rela- 
tionship and correspondence with the truly spiritual in the 
christian system, and the mysteries of its sublime faith, were 
locked upon with suspicion and jealousy, as unintelligible or 
dangerous metaphysics. 

And here I must be allowed to add a few remarks with re- 
gard to the popular objections against the system of philoso- 
phy, whose claims I am urging, especially against the writings 
of the author, under whose name it appears in the present 
work. These are various and often contradictory, but usually 
have reference either to his peculiarities of language, or to the 
depth — whether apparent or real, — and the unintelligibleness, 
of his thoughts. 

To the first of these it seems to me a sufficient answer, for 
a mind that would deal honestly and frankly by itself, to sug- 
gest that in the very nature of things it is impossible for a wri- 
ter to express by a single word any truth, or to mark any dis- 
tinction, not recognized in die language of his day, unless 
he adopts a word entirely new, or gives to one already in use a 
new and more peculiar sense. Now in communicating truths, 
which the writer deems of great and fundamental importance, 
dhall he thus appropriate a single word old or new, or trust to 
the vagueness of perpetual circumlocution ? Admitting for 
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example/ the existence of the important distinction, for which 
this writer contends, between the understanding tad reason, 
and that this distinction, when recognised at all, is confounded 
in Hie common use of language by employing the words in- 
discriminately, shall he still use these words indiscriminately, 
and either invent a new Word, or mark the distinction by de- 
scriptive circumlocutions, or shall he assign a more distinctive 
and precise meaning to (he words already used ? it seems to 
me obviously more in accordance with the laws and genra? 
of language to take the course, which lie has adopted. But in 
thi* case and in many others, where his language seems pecul- 
iar, it cannot be denied that the words had already been em- 
ployed in the same sense, and the same distinctions recogai** 
zed, by the older and many of the most distinguished writers 
in the language. But the reader will find die author's own 
views of the subject in the Appendix, pp. S47^-S48, and pp. 
355—357, and p. 897. See also note 22. 
. With regard to the more important objection, that the 
thoughts of Coleridge are unintelligible, if it be intended to 
imply, thai his language is not irk itself expressive of an intel- 
ligible meaning, or that he affects the appearance of depth and 1 
mystery, while his thoughts are common-place, it is an objec- 
tion, which no one who haa read his works attentively, and 
acquired a feeling of interest for them, will treat their author 
with so much disrespect as to answer at alt. Every such rea- 
der knows, that he uses words uniformly with astonishing pre- 
cision, and that language becomes, in his use of it— in a de- 
gree, of which few writers can give us a conception-** living 
power, " eontfubstantial" with the power of thought, that gave* 
birth to it, and awakening and calling into action a correspon- 
ding energy in our own minds. There is little encourage- 
ment, moreover, to answer the objections of any man, who 
will permit himself to be incurably prejudiced against an au- 
thor by a few peculiarities of language, or an apparent difficul- 
ty of being understood, and without enquiring into the cause of 
that difficulty, where at the same time he cannot but see and 
acknowledge the presence of great intellectual and moral pow- 
er. 
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Ait if it be intended by the objection to sty simply, that the 
thoughts of the author. are often difficult to be apprehended— 
that he makes large demands not only upon the attention, but 
upon the reflecting and thinking powers, of bis readei 8, the 
fact is not, and need not be, denied ; and it will only remain to 
be decided, whether tbe instruction offered, as the reward, 
will >, repay ife» for . the expenditure of thought required, or can 
be obtained for less. I know it iscustbmaiy in* this country, 
as well as in Great Britain— and that too among men from 
whom different language might be expected— to a£ect either 
contempt or modesty, in regard to alLthatis mdre tlum.com- ^^ 
mon-place in philosophy, and especially " Coleridge'.* Meta- 
physics, 5 ' as u too deep for them." Now it may jaat be eve* 
ry man's duty, or .in every ttan?s power, to devote to such 
studies the time and thought necessary to understand the deep 
things of philosophy. But for one, who professes to be a 
scholar, and to cherish a manly love of truth for the:truth's ^ 
sake, to object to a system of metaphysics because it is "too 
deep for him," must be either a disingenuous insinuation, that 
its depths are not worth exploring-^ which is more than the 
objector knows— or a confession, that—with all his professed 
love of truth and knowledge— he prefers to "sleep after din- 
ner." The misfortune .is, that men have: been cheated into a 
belief, that all philosophy and metaphysics worth knowing are 
contained in a few volumes, which can be understood' with lit* 
tie expense of thought ; and that they may very well spare 
themselves the vexation of trying to comprehend the depths 
of " Coleridge's Metaphysics." According to the popular no- 
tions of the day, it is a very easy matter to understand the 
philosophy of mind; A new. work oh philosophy is as easy to 
read as the last new novel ; and superficial, would-be scholars, 
whcvhave a very sensible horror at the thought, of studying 
Algebra, or the doctrine of fluxions, can yet go through a 
course of moral sciences, and know all about the philosophy 
of the mind. 

Now why will not men of sense, and men who have any, 
just pretensions to scholarship, see thai there must of necea- 
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sity be gross sophistry somewhere many system of metaphys- 
ics, which pretends to give us an adequate and scientific self- 
knowledge — to render comprehensible to us the mysterious 
laws of oar own inward being, with less manly and persever- 
ing effort of thought on our part, than is confessedly requited 
to comprehend the simplest of those sciences, all of which 
are but seme of the phenomena, from which the laws in ques- 
tion, are to be inferred ? Why will they not see and acknowl- 
edged—what one would suppose a moment's reflection would 
teach them — that to attain true self+knowledge by reflection 
upon the objects of oar inward conscious nes s n ot merely to 
understand the motives of our conduct as conscientious chris- 
tians, but to knew ourselves scientifically as philosopher* — 
must, of neoessity, be the most deep and difficult of all our 
attainments in knowledge? 1 trust that what I have already 
said will be sufficient to expose the absurdity of objections 
against metaphysics in general, and do something towards- 
showing, that we are in actual and urgent need of a system 
somewhat deeper than those, the contradictions of which have 
not without reason made the name of philosophy a terror to 
the friends of truth and of religion. « False metaphysics can 
be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone ; and if 
the reasoning be dear, .solid, and pertinent, the truth dedu* 
eed can never be 1he less valuable on account of the depth 
from which it may have been drawn." It is a fact, too, of 
great importance to be kept in mind, in relation to this sub- 
ject, that in the. study of ourselves— in at taming a knowledge 
of our own being, there are truths of yast concernment, and 
hying at a great depth, which yet no man can draw for ano- 
ther. However the depth may have been fathomed, and the 
same truth brought up by others, for a light and a joy to their 
own minds, it must still remain, and be sought for by us, each 
for himself, at the bottom of the well. 

The system of philosophy here taught does not profess to 
make men philosophers, or — which ought to mean the same 
hing — to guide them to the knowledge ef themselves, without 
the labour both of attention and of severe thinking. If it 
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did so, it would have, like the more popular works of philoso- 
phy, far lew affinity, than it now has, with the mysteries of 
religion, aud those profound truths concerning our spiritual be- 
ing and destiny, which are revealed in the " things hard to be 
understood" of St. Paul and of the " beloved disciple*" For 
I cannot but remind my readers again, that the author does 
not undertake to teach us the philosophy of the human mind, 
with the exclusion of the truths and influences of religion, 
iie would not undertake to philosophize respecting the being 
and character of man, and at the same time exclude from his 
view the very principle which constitutes his proper humani* 
tj: he would not, in teaching the doctrine of the solar sys- 
tem, omit to mention the sua, and the law of gravitation. He 
professes to investigate and unfold the being of man as man, in 
his higher, his peculiar, and distinguishing attributes. These it 
it, which are "hard to be understood," and to apprehend which 
requires the exercise of deep reflection and exhausting thought. 
Nor in aiming at this object would he consider it very philo- 
lophical to reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers 
on the subject of religion, or even of the volume of revelation 
itself. He would consider St. Augustine as none the less a 
philosopher, because he became a christian. The Apostles 
John and Paul were, in the view of this system of philosophy, 
the most rational of all writers, and the New Testament the 
most philosophical of all books. They are so, because they 
unfold more fully, than any other, the true and essential prin* 
eiples of our being ; because they give us a clearer and deeper 
insight into those constituent laws of our humanity, which as 
men, and therefore as philosophers, we are most concerned to 
know. Not only to those, who seek the practical self-knowl- 
edge of the humble, spiritually minded, christian, but to those 
also, who are impelled by the " heaven descended yvuto rtaurov" 
to study themselves as philosophers, and to make self-knowl- 
edge a science, the truths of Scripture are a light and a reve- 
lation. The more earnestly we reflect upon these and refer 
them, whether as christians or as philosophers, to the move- 
ments of our inward being — to the laws which reveal them- 
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selves in our own consciousness, die more fully shall we un- 
derstand, not only the language of Scripture, but all that most 
demands and excites the curiosity of the genuine philosopher 
in the mysterious character of man. It is by this guiding light, 
that we can but search into and apprehend the constitution of 
that " marvellous microcosm," which, the more it has been 
known, has awakened more deeply the wonder and admiration 
of the true philosopher in every age. 

Nor would the author of this work, or those who have im- 
bibed the spirit of his system, join with the philosophers of 
the day in throwing aside and treating with a contempt, as 
ignorant as it is arrogant, the treasures of ancient wisdom. 
"He," says the son of Sirach, "that giveth his mind to the 
law of the Most High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, 
will seek out the wisdom of all the ancient." In the estima- 
tion of the true philosopher, the case should not be greatly 
altered in the present day ; and now that two thousand years 
have added such rich and manifold abundance to those ancient 
" sayings of the wise," he will still approach them with reve- 
rence, and receive their instruction with gladness of heart. 
In seeking to explore and unfold those deeper and more sol- 
emn mysteries of .our being, which inspire us with awe, while 
they baffle our comprehension, he will especially beware of 
trusting to his own understanding, or of contradicting, in com- 
pliance with the self-flattering inventions of a single age, the 
universal faith and consciousness of the human race. On such 
subjects, though he would call no man master, yet neither 
would he willingly forego the aids to be derived, in the seaich 
after truth, from those great oracles of human wisdom — those 
giants in intellectual power, who from generation to genera- 
tion were admired and venerated by the great and good. Much 
less could he think it becoming, or consistent with his duty, to 
hazard the publication of his own thoughts on subjects of the 
deepest concernment, and on which minds of greatest depth 
and power had been occupied in former ages, while confessed- 
ly ignorant alike of their doctrines, and of the arguments by 
which they arc sustained. 
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It is in this spirit, that the author of the work here offered 
to the public has prepared himself to deserve the candid and 
even confiding attention of his readers, with reference to the 
great subjects of which he treats. 

And although the claims of the work upon our attention, as 
of every other work, must depend more upon its inherent and 
essential character, than upon the worth and authority of its 
author, it may yet be of service to the reader to know, that 
he is no hasty or unfurnished adventurer in the department of 
authorship, to which the work belongs. The discriminating 
reader of this work cannot fail to discover his profound knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of language, the principles of its eon- 
struction, and the laws of its interpretation. In others of his 
works, perhaps more fully than in this, there is evidence of 
an unrivalled mastery over all that pertains both to logic and 
philology. It has been already intimated, that he is no con- 
temner of the great writers of antiquity and of their wise sen- 
tences/ and probably few English scholars, even in those days 
when there were giants of learning in Great Britain, had minds 
more richly furnished with the treasures of ancient lore. But 
especially will the reader of his works observe with admira- 
tion the profoundness of his philosophical attainments, and his 
thorough and intimate knowledge, not only of the works and 
systems of Plato and Aristotle, and of the celebrated philoso- 
phers of modern times, but of those too much neglected wri- 
tings of the Greek and Roman Fathers, and of the great lea- 
ders of the reformation, which more particularly qualify him 
for discussing the subjects of the present work. If these 
qualifications, and — with all these, and above all — a disposi- 
tion professed and made evident seriously to value them, chief- 
ly as they enable him more fully and clearly to apprehend and 
illustrate the truths of the christian system, — if these, I say, 
can give an author a claim to a serious and thoughtful atten- 
tion, then may the work here offered urge its claims upon the 
reader. My own regard for the cause of truth, for the inter- 
ests of philosophy, of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope 
that they may not be urged in vain. 
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Of his general claims to our regard, whether from exalted 
personal and moral worth, or from the magnificence of his intel- 
lectual powers, and the vast extent and variety of his accumula- 
ted stores of knowledge, I shall not venture to speak. If it be 
true indeed, that a really great mind can be worthily com- 
mended, only by those, who adequately both appreciate and 
comprehend its greatness, there are few, who should under- 
take to estimate, and set forth in appropriate terjns, the intel- 
lectual power and moral worth of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Neither he, nor the public, would be benefited by such com- 
mendations as I could bestow. The few among us who have 
read his works with the attention which they deserve, are at 
no loss what rank to assign him among the writers of die 
present age ; to those, who have not, any language, which I 
might use, would appear hyperbolical and extravagant. The 
character and influence of his principles as a philosopher, a 
moralist, and a christian, and of the writings by which he is 
enforcing them, do not ultimately depend upon the estimation 
in which they may now be held ; and to posterity he may safe- 
ly entrust those "productive ideas' 9 and "living words" — 

those 

« truths that write," 

" To perish never," 

the possession of which will be for their benefit, and connect- 
ed with which, in the language of the son of Sirach, — u His 
own memorial shall not depart away, and his name shall live 
from generation to generation." 

J. M. 
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I* the bodies of several species of Animals there are found certain Parts 
of which neither the office, the functions, nor the relations could be ascer- 
tained by the Comparative Anatomist, till he had become acquainted with 
the state of the Animal before birth. Something sufficiently like this (for 
the purpose of an illustration, at least) applies to the Work here offered to 
the Public* In the introductory portion there occur several passages, 
which the Reader will be puzzled to decypher, without some information 
respecting the original design of the Volume, and the Changes if has un- 
dergone during its immature and embryonic state. On this account only, 
I think myself bound to make it known, that the Work was proposed and 
begun as a mere Selection from the Writings of Archbishop Leighton, un- 
der the usual title of The Beauties of Archbishop Leighton, with a few 
notes and a biographical preface by the Selector. Hence the term, Editor, 
subscribed to the notes, and prefixed alone or conjointly to the Aphorisms, 
accordingly as the Passage was written entirely by myself, or only modi- 
fied and (avowedly) interpolated. I continued the use of the word on the 
plea of uniformity : though like most other deviations from propriety of 
language, it would probably have been a wiser choice to have omitted or 
exchanged it. The various Reflections, however, that pressed on me 
while I was considering the motives for selecting this or that passage ; the 
desire of enforcing, and as it were integrating, the truths contained in the 
Original Author, by adding those which the words suggested or recalled to 
my own mind ; the conversation with men of eminence in the Literary 
and Religious Circles, occasioned by the Objects which I had in view ; 
and lastly, the increasing disproportion of the Commentary to the Text, 
and the too marked difference in the frame, character, and color of the two 
styles ; soon induced me to recognize and adopt a revolution in my plan 
and object, which had in fact actually taken place without my intention, 
and almost unawares. It would indeed be more correct to say, that the 
present Volume owed its accidental origin to the intention of compiling 
one of a different description, than to speak of it as the same Work. It is 
not a change in the child, but a changeling. 

Still, however, the selections from Leighton, which will be found in the 
prudential and moral Sections of this Work, and which I could retain 
consistently with its present form and matter, will both from the intrinsic 
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excellence and from the characteristic beauty of the passages, suffice to 
answer two prominent purposes of the original plan ; that of placing in a 
clear light the principle, which pervades all Leighton's Writings— his sub- 
lime View, I mean, of Religion and Morality as the means of reforming 
the human Soul in the Divine Image (Idas); and that of exerting an in- 
terest in the Works, and an affectionate reverence for the name and me- 
mory, of this severely tried and truly primitive Churchman. 

S. T. C. 
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An Author has three points to settle : to what sort his Work 
belongs, for what "Description of Readers it is intended, and 
tike specific end or object, which it is to answer. There is 
indeed a preliminary Interrogative respecting the end which 
the Writer himself has in view, whether the Number of Pur- 
chasers, or the Benefit of the Readers. But this may be 
safety passed by ; since where the book itself or the known 
principles of the writer do not supersede the question, there 
will seldom be sufficient strength of character for good or for 
evil, to afford much chance of its being either distinctly put or 
fairly answered. 

I shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as possible the 
intentions of the present volume in reference to the three first- 
mentioned, vis. What? For Whom? and For what? 

I. What ? ' The answer is contained in the Title-page. It 
belongs to the class of didactic Works. Consequently, those 
who neither wish instruction for themselves, nor assistance in 
instructing others, have no interest in its contents. Sis Sus, 
si* Dwu8 : Sum Caltha, et non tibi spiro ! 

II. For Whom ? Generally, for as many in all classes as 
wish for aid in disciplining their minds to habits of reflec- 
tion — for all w&d, desirous of building up a manly character 
in the light of distinct consciousness, are content to study the 
principles of moral Architecture on the several grounds of 
prudence, morality and religion. And lastly, for all who feel 
an interest in the Position, I have undertaken to defend — this, 
namely, that the Christian Faith (in which I include every 
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Dispensation, and more largely of all the peculiar doctrinfe* of 
the Christian Faith ; and to answer all the Objections to the 
same, that do not originate in a corrupt Will rather than er- 
ring Judgement ; and to do this in a manner intelligible for all 
who, possessing the ordinary advantages of education, do in 
good earnest desire to form their religious creed in the light 
of their own convictions, and to have a reason for the faith 
which they profess. There are indeed Mysteries, in evidence 
of which no reasons can be brought. But it has been my en- 
deavour to show, that the true solution of this problem is, that 
these Mysteries ore Reason, Reason in its highest form of 
Self-affirmation. 

Such are the special Objects of these " Aids to Reflection." 
Concerning the general character of the work, let me be per- 
mitted to add the few following sentences. St. Augustine, in 
one of his Sermons, discoursing on a high point of Theology, 
tell his auditors — Sic accipite, ut mereamini intelligere. Fides 
enim debet pracedere intellectum, ut sit intellectus fidei prem- 
ium*. Now without a certain portion of gratuitous and (as it 
were ) experimentative faith in the Writer, a Reader wtH scarce- 
ly give that degree of continued attention, without which no 
didactic Work worth reading can be read to any wise or pro- 
' Stable purpose. In this sense, therefore, and to this extent 

* every Author, who is competent to the office he has underta- 

ken, may without arrogance repeat St. Augustine's words in 
his own right, and advance a similar claim on similar grounds. 
But I venture no farther than to imitate the sentiment at a 
humble distance, by avowing my belief that He, who seeks 
instruction in the following pages, will not fail to find enter- 
tainment likewise ; but that whoever seeks entertainment only 
will find neither. 
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"Trahslation. So receive this, that you may deserve to understand it 
For the faith ought to precede the Underetajidiiig, so that the Understand 
iug may be the reward of the faith. 



PRSFACB. L\i 

Rbadbr ! — You have been bred in a land abounding with 
men, able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold, this man 
in one, this in another, few in many, none in all. But there 
is one art, of which every man should be master, the art of 
bbhjgction. If you are not a thinking man, to'what purpose 
are you a man at all ? In like manner, there is one knowl- 
edge, which it is every man's interest and duty to acquire, 
namely, sklf-knowlbdgk : or to what end was man alone, of 
all animals, indued by the Creator with the faculty of self -con- 
sciousness 9 Truly said the Pagan moralist, E ccelo descen- 
di, I\o&j Sfowov. 

But you are likewise born in a christian land : and Reve- 
lation has provided for you new subjects for reflection, and 
new treasures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by him 
who remains self-ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key to this 
casket ; and by reflection alone can it be obtained. Reflect 
on your own thoughts, actions, circumstances, and — which will 
be of especial aid to you in forming a habit of reflection — ac- 
custom yourself to reflect on the words you use, hear, or read, 
their birth, derivation, and history. For if words are not 
things, they are wvino powers, by which the things of most 
importance to mankind are actuated, combined, and humani- 
zed. Finally, by reflection you may draw from the fleeting 
facts of your worldly trade, art, or profession, a science perma- 
nent as your immortal soul ; and make even these subsidiary 
and preparative to the reception of spiritual truth, "doing as 
the dyers do, who having first dipt their silks in colours of less 
value, then give them the last tincture of crimson in grain." 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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MAMNU8. 

Omnia divine atque humanie emdhionis elements tria, Nosse, Vkulk, 
Pobbbs quorum jvvic^pnni unumM^flive Swmrrrt^ eupB Omte est 
Ratio ; cni lumen praebet Decs. VUa di G. B. Vico, p. 50. 
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INTRODUCTORY APHORISMS. 

APHORISM I. editor. 

It is the prerogative of Genius to produce novel impressions 
from familiar objects : and seldom can philosophic genius be 
more usefully employed than in thus rescuing admitted truths 
from the neglect caused by the very circumstance of their 
^ universal admission. Extremes meet. Truths, of all others 
the most awful and interesting, are too often considered as so 
true, that they lose all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden 
in the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most des- 
pised and exploded errors. 

APHORISM II. editor. 

There is one sure way of giving freshness and importance 
to the most common-place maxims — that of reflecting on them 
ii direct reference to our own state and conduct, to our own 
past and future being. 

APHORISM HI. editor. 

To restore a common-place truth to its first uncommon lus- 
frg, you need oply translate it into action* But to do this, 
you must have r eflected on its truth, 

APHORISM IV. LEIGHTON. 

l It is the advice of the wise man, l Dwell at home, 1 or, with 
1 yourself ; and though there are very few that do this, yet it 
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'prevailed upon, at least to visit themselves sometimes; but, 
( according to the saying of the wise Solomon, The eyes of 
' the fool are in the ends of the earth. 1 

A reflecting mind, says an ancient writer, is the spring and 
source of every good thing, ( l Omnis boni principium inteU 
lectus cogitabwulusS ) It is at once the disgrace and the mis- 
ery of me$, that they live without fore-thought. Suppose 
yourself fronting a plass mirror . Now what the Objects be- 
* hind you are to their images at the same apparent distance be- 

fore you, such is Reflection to Forethought* As a man with- 
out Fore-thought scarcely deserves the name of a man, sot, 
Fore-thought without Reflection is b\it a metaphorical phrase 
for the instinct of a beast. jsd, 

APHORISM V. EDITOB. 

As a fruit-tree is more valuable than any one of its fruits. 
singly, or even than all its fruits of a single season, so the 
noblest object of reflection is the mind itself, by which we re- 
flect. 

And as the blossoms, the green, and the ripe fruit, of an 
orange-tree are more beautiful to behold when on th$ tree and 
seen as pne with it, than the same growth detached and seen 
successively, after their importation into another country and 
different clime ; so is it with the manifold objects of reflection, 
when they are considered principally in reference tp the re- 
flective power, and as part and parcel of the same. No ob- 
ject, of whatever value our passions may represent if, but be- 
comes foreign to us, as soon as it is altogether unconnected 
with our intellectual, iqoral^ and spiritual life. To be ours, it 
must be referred to the mind either as motive, or consequence, 
9r symptom, 

APHORISM VI. leigotok, 

/ He who teaches mep the principles and precepts of spiritual 
wisdom, before their minds are called off from foreign objects, 
and turned inward upon themselves, might as well write his 
instructions, as the sybil wrote her prophecies, on the loose 
g? leaves of trees, and commit them to the mercy of the incon- 
stant winds. 
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APHORISM VII. editor. 

In order to learn, we must attend : in order to profit by what 
we have learnt, we must think — i. e. reflect. He only thinks 
who reflects. 

APHOklBM Vin. l. and bit. 

It is a matter of great difficulty, and requires no ordinary 
skill and address, to fix the attention of men (especially of 
young men[l] ) on the world within them, to induce them to 
study the processes and superintend the works whfch they 
are themselves carrying on in their own minds : in short, to 
awaken in diem both the 'faculty of thought[2] and the in- 
clination to exercise it. For alas ! the largest part of mankind 
are nowhere greater strangers than at home. 

APHORISM IX. EDiTOB. 

Life is the one universal soul, which by virtue of the en* 
livening Breath, and the informing Word, all organized bod- 
ies have in common, each after Us kmd[3]. This, therefore, 
all animals possess, and man as an animal. But, in addition 
to this, God transfused into man a higher gift, and specially 
imbreathed :— -even a living ( that is, self-subsisting ) soul, a 
soul having its life in itself. " And man became a living soul." 
He did not merely possess it, he became it. It was his proper 
being, his truest self, the man in the man. None then, not 
one of human kind, so poor and destitute, but there is provi- 
ded for him, even in his present state, a house not built with 
hands. Aye, and spite of the philosophy ( falsely so called ) 
which mistakes the causes, the conditions, and the occasions 
of our becoming conscious of certain truths and realities for 
the truths and realities themselves — a hous6 gloriously fur- 
nished. ^othin&is_ wanted but the eye, which is the light of 
this house, the light which is the ejeoi this equT. This see* 
hig light, this enligh tening e ye, Is Reflection . It is more, iir- 
deed, than is oriinarily meant by that word ; but is what a 
Christian ought to mean by it, and to know too, whence it 
first came, and still continues to come — of what light even 
this light is but a reflection. This, too, is thought ; and all 
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thought is but unthinking that does not flow out of this, or tend 
towards it 

APHORISM X. editor. 

Self-superintendence! that any thing should overlook itself! 
Is not this a paradox, and hard to understand ? It is, indeed, 
difficult, and to the imbruted sensualist a direct contradiction : 
and yet most truly does the poet exclaim, 

— — Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how mean a thipg is man ! 

APHORISM XL editor. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 

Or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion or 

" subtle bosom sin," will teach us more of thought, will more 

effectually awaken the faculty, and form the habit, of reflec- 

\ tion, than a year's study in the schools without them. 

APHORISM XII. editor. 

In a World, whose opinions are drawn from outside shows, 
many things may be paradoxical, ( that is, contrary to the 
common notion) and nevertheless true : nay, because they are 
true* How should it be otherwise, as long as the imagination 
of the Worldling is wholly occupied by surfaces, while the 
Christian's thoughts are fixed on the substance, that which is 
fend abides* and which, because it is the substance [4], the 
Outward senses cannot recognize. Tertullian had good reason 
for his assertion, that the simplest Christian (if indeed a Chris- 
tian) knows more than the most accomplished irreligious phi- 
losopher. 

comment. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the powers of the 
Understanding and the intellectual graces are precious gifts of 
God ; and that every Christian, according to the opportunities 
vouchsafed to him, is bound to cultivate the one and to ac- 
quire the other. Indeed, he is scarcely a Christian who wil- 
fully neglects so to do. What says the apostle ? Add to your 
faith knowledge, and to knowledge manly energy, (apery*) for 
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this is the proper rendering, and not virtue, at least in the 
present and ordinary acceptation of the word [5]. 

APHORISM XIII. bditor. 

i 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine Word 
(by whom light y as, well as immortality, was brought into the 
world,) which did not expand the intellect, while it purified 
the heart : which did not multiply the aims and objects of the 
understanding, while it fixed and simplified those of the de- ^ 
sires and passions [6]. v J 

comment. 
If apquiesence without insight ; if warmth without light ; if If 
an immunity from doubt, given and guaranteed by a resolute 
ignorance ; if the habit of taking for granted the words of a 
catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a mere sensation of 
positiveness substituted — I will not say for the sense of cer- 
tainty, but — for that calm assurance, the very means and 
conditions of which it supersedes ; if a belief that seeks the 
darkness, and yet strikes no root, immoveable as the limpet 
from the rock, and, like the limpet, fixed there by mere force 
of adhesion ; — if these suffice to make men Christians, in 
what sense could the apostle affirm that believers receive, not 
indeed worldly wisdom, that comes to nought, but the wisdom 
of God, that we might know and comprehend the things that 
are freely given to us of God ? On what grounds could he 
denounce the sincerest fervot of spirit as defective, where it 
does not likewise bring forth fruits in the understanding ? 

APHORISM XIV. editor. 

In our present state, it is little less than imposssible that the 
affections should be kept constant to an object which gives no 
employment to the understanding, and yet cannot be made 
manifest to the senses. The exercise of the reasoning and 
reflecting powers, increasing insight, and enlarging views, are 
requisite to keep alive the substantial faith in the heart. 

APHORISM XV. editor. 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, ftll other faculties may 
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be swallowed up in love, or superseded by immediate vision; 
but it is on the wings of the cherubim, t. e. (according to the 
interpretation of the ancient Hebrew doctors,) the intellectual 
powers and energies, that we must first be borne up to the 
"pure empyrean." It must be seraphs, and not the hearts of 
imperfect mortals, that can burn unfuelled and self-fed. Give 
me understanding, (is the prayer of the Royal Psalmist) and 
I shall observe thy law with my whole heart. Thy law is ex- 
ceeding ftrood— that is, comprehensive, pregnant, containing 
far more than the apparent import of the words on a first pe- 
rusal. It is my meditation all the day. 

COMMENT. 

It is worthy of especial observation 4 , that the Seriptures are 
distinguished from all other writings pretending to inspiration, 
by the strong and frequent recommendations of knowledge, 
and a spirit of inquiry. Without reflection, it is evident that 
neither the one can be acquired nor the other exercised. 

APHORISM XVI. editor. 

The word rational has been strangely abused of late times; 
This must not, however, disincline us to the weighty conside- 
ration, that thoughtfulness, and a desire to rest all our con- 
victions on grounds of right reason, are inseparable from the 
character of a Christian. 

APHORISM XVII. editor. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or comes 
up of its own accord. The difficulty is indeed greater than 
many, who mistake quick recollection for thought, are dispo- 
sed to admit ; but how much less than it would be, had we 
not been borti and bred in a Christian and Protestant land, the 
fewest of us are sufficiently aware. Truly may we, and 
thankfully ought We to exclaim with the Psalmist : The entrance 
of thy words gwelk light; it giVeth understanding even to the 

simple. 

APHORISM XVIII editor. 

Examine the journals of zealous missionaries, I will not 
say among the Hottentots or Esquimaux, but in the high- 
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ly civilized j though fearfully uncultivated, inhabitanta of an- 
cient India. How often, and how feelingly, do they de- 
scribe the difficulty of rendering the simplest chain of thought 
intelligible to the ordinary natives, the rapid exhaustion of 
their whole power of attention, and with what distressful ef- 
fort it is exerted while it lasts ! Yet it is among these that 
the hideous practices of self-torture chiefly prevail. O if fol- 
ly were no easier than wisdom, it being often so very much 
more grievous, how certainly might these unhappy slaves of 
superstition be converted to Christianity! But, alas! to 
swing by hooks passed through the back, pr to walk in sl\oes 
with nails of iron pointed upwards through the soles — all this 
is so much less difficult, demands so much less exertion of the 
will than to reflect, and by reflection to gain knowledge and 
tranquility ! r 

COMMENT. 

It is not true, that ignorant persons have no notion of the 
advantages of truth and knowledge. They confess, they 
see and bear witness to these advantages in the conduct, the 
immunities, and the superior powers of the possessors. Were 
they attainable by pilgrimages the most toilsome, or penances 
the most painful, we should assuredly have as many pilgrims 
and self-tormentprs in the service of true religion, as now ex- 
ist under the tyranny of papal or Brahman superstition. 

APHORISM XIX. editor. 

w In countries enlightened by the gtfspel, however, the most 
formidable and (it is to be feared) the most frequent impedi- ^ * 
meat to men's turning the mind inward upon themselves 
is that they are afraid of what they shall find there. There 
is an aching hollowness in the bosom, a dark cold speck at the 
heart, an obscure and boding sense of a somewhat, that must 
be kept out of- sight of the conscience ; some secret logger, 
whom they canneither resolve to eject ox retain [7]. 

COMMENT. 

"' Few are so obdurate, few have sufficient strength of char- 
acter, to be able to draw forth an evil tendency or immoral 
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practice into distinct consciousness^ without bringing it in the 
same moment before an awaking conscience. But for this 
very reason it becomes a duty of conscience to form the mind 
to a habit of distinct consciousness. An unreflecting Chris- 
tian walks in twilight janong snaresjtfid jgitfajls ! He entreats 
the heavenly Father not to lead him into temptation, and yet 
places himself on the very edge of it, because he will not kin- 
dle t he tor ch which his Father had given into his hands, as a 
means of prevention, and lest he should pray too late. 

APHORISM XX. editor. 

Among the various undertakings of men, can there be men* 
tioned one more important, can there be conceived one more 
sublime, than an intention to form the human mind anew after 
the divine image ? The very intention, if it be sincere, 
is ^ ray o£Jte.d&wning. 

The requisites for the execution of this high intent may be 
comprised under three heads ; the prudential, the moral, and 
the spiritual : 

APHORISM XXI. epitor. 

First, prudence — teUgiou6 prudence, I mean ; a prudence 
in the service of Religion. What this is, will be best explain- 
ed by its effects and operations. It consists then in the pre* 
vention or abatement of hinderances and distractions ; and 
consequently in avoiding, or removing, all such circumstances 
as, by diverting the attention of the workman, retard the pro- 
gress and hazard the safety of the work. It is likewise (we 
deny not) a part of this unworldly prudence, to place our* 
selves as much and as often as it is in our power so to do, in 
circumstances directly favourable to our great design ; and to 
avail ourselves of all the posiHvebelpa and furtherances which 
these circumstances afford. But neither dare we, as Chris- 
tians, forget whose and under what dominion the things are, 
quae nos circumstant, i. e. that stand around us. We are to 
remember, that it is the World that constitutes our outward 
circumstances ; that in the form of the World, which is ever- 
more at variance with the Divine Form (or idea) they are 
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cast and moulded ; and that of the means and measures which 
prudence requires in the forming anew of the Divine Image 
in the soul, the for greater number suppose the World at en* 
mity with our design. We are to avoid its snares, to repel its 
attacks, to suspect its aids and succours, and even when com* 
pelled to receive them as allies within our trenches, yet to 
commit the outworks alone to their charge, and to keep them 
at a jealous distance from the citadel. The powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom christianized. They 
are but proselytes of the outer gate : or, like the Saxons of 
old, enter the land as auxiliaries, and remain in it as conquer- 
ors and lords. 

APHORISM XXIL editor. 

The rules of prudence in general, like the laws of the stone 
tables, are for the most part prohibitive. Thou shalt not is 
their characteristic formula : and it is an especial part of Chris- 
tian prudence that it should be so. Nor would it be difficult 
to bring under this head, all the social obligations that arise 
out of the telationsof the present life, which the sensual un- 
derstanding (ro^povqparvff Zajxog, Romans viii. 6.) is of itself 
able to discover, and the performance of which, under favour- 
able worldly circumstances, the merest worldly self-interest, 
without love or faith, is sufficient to enforce y but which 
Christian prudence enlivens by a higher principle, and renders 
symbolic and sacramental. (Ephesians v. 32.) 

COMMENT. 

This then comprising the prudentials of religion, comes 
first under consideration. Next follow the moral Requisites. 
If in the first we have the shrine &nd frame-work for that Di- 
vine Image, into which the Wordly-human is to be transform- 
ed ; in the second, we are to bring out the Portrait itself— 
the distinct features of its countenance, as a sojourner among 
men ; its benign aspect turned towards its fellow-pilgrims/ the 
extended arm, and the hand that blesseth and healeth. 

APHORISM XXIII. editor. 

The outward service (eprj<rxsia[8] ) of ancient religion, the 

9 
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rites, ceremonies and ceremonial vestments of the old law, 
had morality for their substance. They were the fetter, of 
which morality was the spirit ; the enigma, of which morality 
was the meaning. But morality itself is the sernoe and cere- 
monial (cultus exterior, 6;qftfia)of the Christian religion. The 
scheme of grace and truth that became[9) through Jesus 
Christ, the faith that loo** [10] down into the perfect law of 
liberty, has u light for its garment?* its very u robe is right- 
eousness." 

\ COMMEVT. 

Herein the Apostle places the pre-emineney, the peculiar 
and distinguishing excellence, of the Christian religion. The 
ritual is of the same kind, (ojjuhhTiov) though not of the same 
order, with the religion itself— not arbitrary or conventional, 
as types and hieroglyphics are in relation to the things express- 
ed by them; but inseparable, consubitantiated (as it were,) 
and partaking therefore of the same life, permanence, and in- 
trinsic worth with its spirit and principle. 

APHORISM XXIV. bmtob. 

Morality is the body, of which the faith in Christ is the 
soul — so far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to its state 
of warfare on earth, and the appointed form and instrument of 
its communion with the present world ; yet not " terrestrial," 
nor of the world, but a celestial body, and capable of being 
transfigured from glory to glory, in accordance with the vary- 
ing circumstances and outward relations of its moving and in- 
forming spirit. 

APHORISM XXV. . editor. 

Woe to die man, who will believe neither power, freedom, 
nor morality ; because he no where finds either entire, or un- 
mixed with sin, thraldom and infirmity. In the natural and 
intellectual lealms, we distinguish what we cannot separate ; 
and in the moral world, we must distinguish w order to sepa- 
rate. Yea, in the clear distinction of good from evil the pro- 
cess of separation commences. 
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COHMEtfT. 

It was customary with religious men in former times, to 
wkeAitdeof taking every morning some text or aphorism [11 ] 
for their occasional meditation during the day, and thus to fill 
mp the iatenral» of their attention to business. I do not point 
it out for imitation, as knowing too well, how apt these self- 
imposed ivies are to degenerate into superstition or holiow- 
ness : or I would have recommended the following as the first 
exercise. 

APHORISM XXVL kpitor. 

It is a dull and obtuse mind, that must divide in order to 
distinguish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes in order 
to divide. In the former, we may contemplate the source of 
superstition and [12] idolatry ; in the latter, of schism, heresy 
[IS], and a seditious and sectarian spirit [14]. 

APHORISM XXVII. rditor. 

Exclusive of the abstract sciences, the largest and worthiest 
portion of our knowledge consists of aphorisms : and the 
greatest and best of men is but an aphorism. 

APHORISM XXVni. editor. 

On the prudential influence which the fear or foresight of 
the consequences of his actions, in respect of his own loss or 
gun, may exert on a newly converted Believer. 

Precautionary Remark. — We meddle not with the dis- 
pute respecting conversion, whether, and in what sense, neces- 
sary in all Christians. It is sufficient for our purpose, that a 
very large number of men, even in Christian countries need, to 
be converted, and that not a few, we trust, have been. The 
tenet becomes fanatical and dangerous, only when rare and ex- 
traordinary exceptions are made to be the general rule ; — when 
what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the Gentiles by espe- 
cial grace, and for an especial purpose, viz. a conversion[15} 
begun and completed in the same moment, is demanded or ex- 
pected of all men, as a necessary sign and pledge of their 
election. Late observations have shown, that under many 
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circumstances the magnetic needle, even after the disturbing 
influence has been removed, will keep wavering, and require 
man j days before it points aright, and remains steady to the 
pole. So is it ordinarily with the soul, after it has begun to 
free itself from the disturbing forces of the flesh and the world 
and to convert [16] itself towards God. 

% APHORISM XXDC. editor. 

Awakened by the cock-crow, (a sermon, a calamity, a sick 
bed, or a providential escape) the Christian pilgrim sets out in 
the morning twilight, while yet the truth (the vojws «Xs»<* b «£ 
skevtepag) is below the horizon. Certain necessary conse- 
quences of his past life and his present undertaking will be 
seen by the re fraction of its lipht : more will be apprehended 
and conjectured. The phanta sms, that had predominated du- 
ring the hours of darkne ss, are still busy. No longer present 
as Forms, they will yet exist as moulding and formative Mo- 
tions in the Pilgrim's soul. The Drcjup of the past night will 
transfer its shapes to the objects in the distance, while the ob- 
jects give outwardness and reality to the shapings of the 
Dream. The fears inspired by long habits of selfishness and 
self-seeking cunning, though now purifying into that fear which 
is the beginning of wisdom, and ordained to be our guide and 
safeguard, till the sun of love, the perfect law of liberty, is 
fully arisen — these fears will set the fancy at work, and haply, 
for a time transform the mists of dim and imperfect knowledge 
into determinate superstitions. But in either case, whether 
seen c learl y or diml y, whether beheld or only imagined, the 
consequences contemplated in their bearings on the individual's 
inherent [17] desire of happiness and dread of pain become 
motives: and (unless all distinction in the words be done away 
with, and either prudence or virtue be reduced to a superflu- 
ous synonyme, a redundancy in all the languages of the civili- 
zed world,) these motives, and the acts and forbearances di- 
rectly proceeding from them, fall under the head of prudence, 
as belonging to one or other of its three very distinct species. 
It may be a prudence, that stands in opposition to a higher mo- 
ral life, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent the soul from 
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Ter arriving at the hatred of sin for its own exceeding sinful- 
ess (Rom. vii. 19) : and this is an evil prudence. Or it 
y be a neutral prudence, not incompatible with spiritual 
^^rowth : and to this we may, with especial propriety, apply the 
^wrords of our lord, " What is not against us is for us." It is 
-therefore an innocent, and (being such) a proper and com- 

SOHDABU PRUDENCE. 

Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher principle than 
mtself. The mind and conscience of the individual may be re- 
conciled to it, in the foreknowledge of the higher principle, 
and with a yearning towards it that implies a foretaste of fu- 
ture freedom. The enfeebled convalescent is reconciled to his 
crutches, and thankfully makes use of them, not only because 
they are necessary for his immediate support, but likewise, be- 
cause they are the means and conditions of exercise ; and by 
exercise of establishing, gradatim paulatim y that strength, 
flexibility, and almost spontaneous obedience of the muscles, 
which the idea and cheering presentiment of health hold out 
to him. He finds their value in their present necessity, and 
their worth as they are the instruments of finally superseding 
it. This is a faithful, a wise prudence, having indeed, its 
birth-place in the world, and the wisdom of this world for its 
Father ; but naturalized in a better land, and having the Wis- 
dom from above for its Sponsor and Spiritual Parent. To steal 
a dropt feather from the spicy nest of the Phoenix, ( the fond 
humour, I mean, of the mystic divines and allegorizers of Ho- 
ly Writ) it is the son of Terah from Ur of the Chaldees 9 who 
gives a tithe of all to the King of Righteousness, without fa- 
ther, without mother, without descent, (Nopo* aurovofA*,) and 
receives a blessing on the remainder. 

Lastly, there is a prudence that co-exists with morality, as 
morality co-exists with the spiritual life : a prudence that is 
the organ of both, a sjhe understanding is to the reason a nd ^ >- 
the will^o r as the lungs are to the heart and brain. This Isa 
holt prudence, the steward faithful and discreet ( oixovopoc «*o£ 
xu tywipog, Lukexii. 42), the ( eldest servant' in the family of 
frith, born in the house, and ( made the ruler over his lord's 
household/ 
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Let not then, I entreat you, my purpose be misunderstood ; 
as if, in distinguishing virtue from prudence, I wished to di- 
vide the one from the other. True morality is hostile to that 
prudence only, which is preclusive of true morality. The 
teacher who subordinates prudence to virtue, cannot be sup- 
posed to dispense with it; and he who teaches the proper con- 
nexion of the one with the other, does not depreciate the low- 
er in any sense ; while by making it a link of the same chain 
with the higher, and receiving the same influence, he raises it 

In Greek, Logos ( Angliee, Word), means likewise the Un- 
derstanding. If the same idiom existed in our language, only 
with the substitution of the practical for the intellectual, 1 
would say: the word [18] (i. e. Practical Rectitude,) has 
Virtue (or Morality) for its Consonants and Prudence for die 
Vowels. Though the former can scarcely be pronounced with- 
out the latter, yet we ought to acquaint ourselves with their 
true nature and force. But this we can do only by a distinct 
knowledge of the latter, that is, what they are of themselves, 
and sounded separately from the consonants. In like manner, 
to understand aright what morality is, we must first learn what 
prudence is, and what acts and obligations are prudential; 
and having removed these to a class of their own, we shall 
find it comparatively easy to determine what acts and duties 
belong to morality. 

APHORISM XXX. xditoi. 

What the duties of morality are, the apostle instructs the 
believer in full, reducing them under two heads; negative, to 
keep himself pure from the world ; and positive, beneficence 
with sympathy and loving-kindness, t. €. love of his fellow-men 
(his kind) as himself. 

APHORISM XXXL editor. 

Last and highest, come the spiritual, comprising all the 
truths, acts and duties that have an especial reference to the 
Timeless, the Permanent, the Eternal ; to the sincere love of 
the True, as truth, of the Good, as good : and of God as both 
in one. It comprehends the whole ascent from uprightness 
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(morality, rirtue, inward rectitude J to godlikeness, with all 
the acts, exercises, and disciplines of mind, will and affection, 
that are requisite or conducive to the great design of our re- 
demption from the form of the evil one, and of our second 
creation or birth in the divine Image[19]. 

APHORISM XXX1L kmtoh. 

It may be an additional aid to reflection, to distinguish the \ 
three kinds severally, according to the faculty to which each 
corresponds, the faculty or part of our human nature which j 
is more particularly its organ. Thus: the prudential corres- .*-'£ 

ponds to the sense and the understanding ; the moral to the I 
heart and the conscience ; the spiritual to the will and the > 
reason, i. e. to the finite will reduced to harmony with, and in ( 
subordination to, the reason, as a ray from that true light \ 
which is both reason and will, universal reason, and will abso- J 
lute. 

I have now, I trust, effected the two purposes of (his intro- 
ductory chapter, viz : 

1 . That of explaining the true nature and evincing the ne- 
cessity of reflection in the constitution of a Christian charac- 
ter. 

2. That of assigning my reasons why, having proposed to 
select from Archbishop Leighton's Works the most striking 
prudential, moral, and spiritual maxims, I have separated the 
prudential from the two following, and interpolated the ex- 
tracts with mementos of my own. 
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APHORISM I. * L. AHD ED. 

You will not be offended, nor think I intend to insult you, 

if once and again, with great earnestness and sincerity, I wish 

you and myself a sound and serious temper of mind ; for, if 

we may represent things as they really are, very few men are 

possessed of so valuable a blessing. The far greater part of 

them are intoxicated either with the pleasures or the caies of 

this world ; they stagger about with a tottering and unstable 

pace, and, as Solomon expresses it, The labour of the foolish 

wearieth every one of them; because he knoweth not how to 

go to the city : Eccl. x. 15 : — the heavenly city, and the vision 

of peace, which very few have a just notion of, or are at 

pains to seek after. Nay, they know not what it is they are 

seeking. They flutter from one object to another, and live at 

hazard. They have no certain harbour in view, nor direct 

their course by any fixed star. But to him that knoweth not 

the port to which he is bound, no wind can be favourable ; 

neither can he who has not yet determined at what mark he 

is to shoot, direct his arrow aright. 

I assert, then, that there is a proper object to aim at ; and 
if this object be meant by the term happiness, (though I think 
that not the most appropriate term for a state, the perfection 
of which consists in the exclusion of all hap (i. e. chance,) 
*nd should greatly prefer the Socratic Eupraxy, as expressing 
the union of well-being and welt,)' T assert that there is such 
* thing as human happiness. This is indeed implied in the 
belief of an infinitely wise Author of our being. 

APHORISM II. LGIGHTOK. 

The whole human race must have been created in misery, 
*&& exposed to unavoidable torments, from which they could 
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never have been relieved, had they been formed not only ca- 
pable of a good, quite unattainable and altogether without 
their reach, but also with strong and restless desires towards 
that impossible good. Now, as this is by no means to be ad- 
mitted, there must necessarily be some full, permanent, and, 
satisfying good, that may be attained by man, and in the pos- 
session of which he must be truly happy. 

APHORISM III. uueKTov. 

What this is, the Bible alone shows clearly and certainly, 
and points out the way that leads to the attainment of it. This 
is that which prevailed with St. Augustine to study the Scrip- 
tures, and engaged his affection to them. * In Cicero, and 
' Plato, and other such writers,' says he, ' I meet with many 
' things acutely said, and things that excite a certain warmth 
4 of emotion, but in none of them do I find these words, Come: 
'unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden y and J will 
'give you rest[20]* 

, APHORISM IV. LEIOHTOK. 

It is the wisdom of mankind to know God, and their indis- 
pensable duty to worship Him. Without this, men of the 
brightest parts and greatest learning seem to be born with ex- 
cellent talents only to make themselves miserable ; and accor- 
ding to the expression of the wisest of kings, He that increa- 
sed knowledge increaseth sorrow, Eccl. i. 18. We must, 
therefore, first of all, consider this as a sure and settled point, 
that religion is the sole foundation of human peace and felici- 
ty. This, even the profane scoffers at religion are, in some 
sort, obliged to own, though much against their will, even 
while they are pointing their wit against it ; for nothing is 
more commonly to be heard from them, than that the whole 
doctrine of religion was invented by some wise men, to en- 
courage the practice of justice and virtue through the world. 
Surely then, religion, whatever else may be said of it, must 
be a matter of the highest value, since it is found necessary 
to secure advantages of so very great importance. But, in 
the meantime, how unhappy is the case of integrity and vir- 
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toe, if what they want to support them is merely fictitious, 
and they cannot keep their ground but by means of a mon- 
strous forgery ! But far be it from us to entertain such an ab- 
surdity ! For the first rule of righteousness cannot be other- 
wise than right, nor is there any thing more nearly allied or 
more friendly to virtue, than truth. 

APHORISM V. LWOHTOK. 

And it is, indeed, very plain, that if it were possible en- 
tirely to dissolve all the bonds and ties of religion, yet, that 
it should be so, would certainly be the interest of none but 
the worst and most abandoned part of mankind. All the good 
and wise, if the matter was freely left to their choice, would 
rather have the world governed by the Supreme and Most 
Perfect Being, mankind subjected to His just and righteous 
laws, and all the affairs of men superintended by His watch- 
ful providence, than that it should be otherwise. Nor do' < 
they believe the doctrines of religion with aversion or any 
sort of reluctancy, but embrace them with pleasure, and are 
excessively glad to find them true. So that, if it was possi- 
ble, to abolish them entirely, and any person, out of mere 
good-will to them, should attempt to do it, they would look v 
upon the favour as highly prejudicial to their interest, and 
think his good-will more hurtful than the keenest hatred. 
Nor would any one, in his wits, choose to live in the world, at 
large, and without any sort of government, more than he 
would think it eligible to be put on board a ship without a 
helm or pilot, and, in this condition, to be tossed amidst rocks 
and quicksands. On the other hand, can any thing give grea- 
ter consolation, or more substantial joy [21], than to be firmly 
persuaded, not only that there is an infinitely good and wise 
Being, but also that this Being preserves and continually gov- 
erns the universe which Himself has framed, and holds the 
reins of all things in His powerful hand ; that He is our fa- 
ther, that we and all our interests are His constant concern ; 
and that, after we have sojourned a short while here below, 
we shall be again taken- into His immediate presence ? Or 
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wretched life be attended with any sort of satisfaction, 
if it ia diverted of thia divine faith, and bereaved of such a 
tyessedhope? 

APHORISM XL aonroa. 

Felicity, in its proper sense, is but another word for fortu- 
nateness, or happiness ; and I can see no advantage in the im- 
proper use of words, when proper terms are to be found, but, 
on the contrary, much mischief. For, by familiarizing the 
mind to equivocal expressions, that is, such as may be taken 
in two or more different meanings, we introduce confusion of 
thought, and furnish the sophist with his best and handiest 
tools. For the juggle of sophistry consists, for the greater 
part, in using a word in one sense in the premise, and in anoth- 
er sense in the conclusion. We should accustom ourselves to 
think and reason, in precise and steadfast terms ; even when 
custom, or the deficiency, or the corruption of the language 
will not permit the same strictness in speaking* The mathe- 
matician finds this so necessary to the truths which he is seek- 
ing, that his science begins with, and is founded on, the defini- 
tion of his terms. The botanist, the chemist, the anatomist, 
&c, feel and submit to this necessity at all costs, even at the 
risk of exposing their several pursuits to the ridicule of the 
many, by technical terms, hard to be remembered, and alike 
quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In the business of 
moral and religious reflection, in the acquisition of clear and 
distinct conceptions of our duties, and of the relations in which 
we stand to God, our neighbour and ourselves, no such difficul- 
ties occur. At the utmost we have only to rescue words, al- 
ready existing and familiar, from the false or vague meanings 
imposed on them by carelessness, or by the clipping and de- 
basing misusage of the market. And surely happiness, duty, 
faith, truth, and final blessedness, are matters of deeper and 
dearer interest for all men, than circles to the geometrician, or 
the characters of plants to the botanist, or the affinities and 
combining principle of the elements 6f bodies to the chemist, 
or even than the mechanism (fearful and wonderful though it 
be ! ) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul can be to the 
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anatomist. Among the aids to reflection, place the following 
maxim prominent : let distinctness in expression advance side 
by side with distinction in thought. For one useless subtlety 
in our elder divines and moralists, I will produce ten sophisms 
of eqivocation in the writings of our modern preceptors : and 
lor one error resulting from excess in distinguishing the indif- 
ferent, I would show ten mischievous delusions from the habit 
o! confounding the diverse. ^ ll v< •*- ~f /c ' £?-Q 

APHORISM VII. editoh. 

- Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or reasoning with 
another, make it a rule to ask yourself the precise meaning of 
the word, on which the point in question appears to turn ; 
and if it may be (i. e. by writers of authority has been) used in 
several senses, then ask which of these the word is at present 
intended to convey. By this mean, and scarcely without it, 
you will at length acquire a facility in detecting the quid pro 
quo. And believe me, in so doing you will enable yourself to 
disarm and expose four-fifths of the main arguments of our 
most renowned irreligious philosophers, ancient and modern. 
For the quid pro quo is at once the rock and quarry, on and 
with which the strong-holds of disbelief, materialism, and ( more 
pernicious still) epicurean morality, are built. 

APHORISM VIII. L&iQHTon. 

If we seriously consider what religion is, we shall find the 

saying of the wise king Solomon to be unexceptionably true : 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 

peace. 
Doth religion require any thing of us more than that we 

live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world? 
Now what, I pray, can be more pleasant or peaceable than 
these ? Temperance is always at leisure, luxury always in a 
bony : die latter weakens the body and pollutes the soul, the 
former is the sanctity, purity, and sound state of both. It is 
one of Epicurus' fixed maxims, 'That life can never be plea- 
sant without virtue. 9 Vices seize upon men with the violence 
and rage of furies ; but the Christian virtues replenish the 
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breast which they inhabit, with a heavenly peace and abund- 
ant joy, and thereby render it tike that of an angel. The 
slaves of pleasure and carnal affections, have within them, 
even now, an earnest of future torments ; so that, in this pre- 
sent life, we may truly apply to them that expression in the 
Revelations, They that worship the beast have no rest day nor 
night. 'There is perpetual peace with the humble, 9 says the 
most devout A Kempis ; 'but the proud and the covetous are 
' never at rest.' 

COMMENT. 

In the works of moralists, both Christian and Pagan, it is 
often asserted (indeed there are few common-places of more 
frequent recurrence) that the happiness even of this life con- 
sists solely, or principally, in virtue ; that virtue is the only 
happiness of this life ; that virtue is the truest pleasure, &c. 

I doubt not that the meaning, which the writers intended to 
convey by these and the like expressions, was true and wise. 
But I deem it safer to say, nor do I doubt that in diverting 
men from sensual and dishonest courses it will often be expe- 
dient to say, that in all the outward relations of this life, in 
all our outward conduct and actions, both in what we should 
do, and in what we should abstain from, the dictates of virtue 
are the very same with those of self-interest ; that though the 
incitements of virtue do not proceed from the same point, 
yet they tend to the same point with the impulses of a reflec- 
ting and consistent selfishness ; that the outward object of 
virtue being the greatest producible sum of happiness of all 
men, it must needs include the object of an intelligent self- 
love, which is the greatest possible happiness of one individu- 
al ; for what is true of all, must be true of each. Hence, you 
cannot become better, (i. e. more virtuous), but you will be- 
come happier : and you cannot become worse, (i. e. more vi- 
cious), without an increase of misery (or at the best a propor- 
tional loss of enjoyment) as the consequence. If the thing 
were not inconsistent with our well-being, and known to be so, 
it would not have been classed as a vice. Thus what in an 
enfeebled and disorded mind is called prudence, is the voice 
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of nature in a healthful state ; as is proved by the known fact, 
that the prudential duties, (i. e. those actions which are com- 
manded by virtue because they are prescribed by prudence), 
the animals fulfil by natural instinct. 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy and 
vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a tem- 
perate life and habits of active industry, whether this pleasure 
were or were not the chief or only determining motive there- 
to. Virtue may, possibly, add to the pleasure a good of ano- 
ther kind, a higher good, perhaps, than the worldly mind is ca- 
pable of understanding, 'a spiritual complacency, of which in 
your present sensualized state you can form no idea. It may 
addjl bay, but it cannot detract from it. Thus the reflected 
rays of the sun that give light, distinction, and endless multi- 
formity to the mind, give at the same time the pleasurable 
sensation of warmth to the body. If then the time has not 
yet come for any thing higher, act on the maxim of seeking 
the most pleasure with the least pain : and, if only you do 
not seek where you yourself know it will not be found, this 
very pleasure and this freedom from the disquietude of pain, 
existing in conjunction with their immediate causes and ne- 
cessary conditions, and with the other almost certain con- 
sequences of of these causes, (for instance, the advantages of 
good character, the respect and sympathy of your neighbours, 
sense of increasing power and influence, &c. ) may produce in 
you a state of being directly and indirectly favourable to the 
germination and up-spring of a nobler seed. They may pre- 
pare and predispose you to the sense and acknowledgement of 
a principle, differing not merely in degree but in kind from the 
faculties and instincts of the higher and more intelligent spe- 
cies of animals, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), and which 
principle is therefore your proper humanity. And on this ac- 
count and with this view alone may certain modes of pleasure- 
able or agreeable sensation, without confusion of terms, be hon- 
oured with the title of refined, intellectual, ennobling pleasures. 
For Pleasure ( and happiness in its proper sense is but the 
continuity and sum-total of the pleasure which is allotted or 
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happens to a man, and hence by the Greeks catted A*t£M,i e. 
good-hap, or more religiously ju&muMo, i. s. favou rab l e provi- 
dence )— Pleasure I say, consists in the harmony between the 
specific excitability of a living creature, and the exciting cau- 
ses correspondent thereto. Considered, therefore, exclusively 
in and for itself, the only question is, quantum ? not, quale ? 
How much on the wkok? the contrary, i. t. the painful and 
disagreeable, having been subtracted. The quality is a mat* 
ter of fasfe : et de gmtSbue non est disputandum. No man 
can judge for another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than the sen- 
tences quoted above ( that virtue alone is happiness ; that hap- 
piness consists in virtue, fee. ) sayings which I find it hard to 
reconcile with other positions of still more frequent occurrence 
in the same divines, or with the declaration of St Paul : " If 
in this life, only, we have hope, we are of all men most misera- 
ble." Such language the soundest moralists were obliged to 
employ, before grace and truth were brought into the world 
by Jesus Christ. And such language may, I doubt not, even 
now be profitably addressed both to individuals and to classes 
of men ; though in what proportion it should be dwelt on, and 
to what extent it is likely to be efficacious, a leview of the 
different epochs memorable for the turning of many from their 
evil ways, and a review of the means by which this reforma- 
tion of life has been principally effected, renders me scrupu- 
lous in deciding. 

At all events, I should rely for more confidently on the con- 
verse, viz. that to be vicious is to be miserable. Pew men 
are so utterly reprobate, so imbruted by their vices, as not to 
have some lucid, or at least quiet and sober intervals ; and in 
. such a moment, dum desaviunt tra, few can stand up unshaken 
against the appeal to their own experience — what have been 
the wages of sin ? what has the devil done for you ? What 
sort of master have you found him ? Then let us in befitting 
detail, and by a series of questions that ask no loud, and are 
secure against any /diss, answer, urge home the proof of the 
position, that to be vicious is to be wretched : adding the fear- 
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/til corollary, that it even in the body, which as long as life is 
in it can never be wkolhf bereaved of pleasurable sensations, 
viee is found to be misery, what must it not be in the world to 
cone ? There, where even the crime is no longer possible, 
much less the gratifications that once attended it — where no- 
thing of viee remains but its guilt and its misery — vice must 
be misery itself, aU and utter misery.— So best, if I err not, 
may the motives of prudence be held forth, and the impulses 
of self-love be awakened, in alliance with truth, and free from 
the danger of confounding things ( the Laws of Duty, I mean, 
and the Maxims of Interest) which it deeply concerns us to 
keep distinct, inasmuch as this distinction and the faith therein 
are essential to our moral nature[2S], and this again the ground- 
work and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in which the 
Humanity strives after Godliness and, in the name and power, 
and through the prevenient and assisting grace of the Media- 
tor, will not strive in vain. 

APHORISM IX. editor. 

The advantages of a life passed in conformity with the pre* 
cepts of virtue and religion, and in how many and various re- 
spects they recommend virtue and religion, even on grounds 
of prudence, form a delightful subject of meditation, and a 
source of refreshing thought to good and pious men. Nor is 
it strange if, transported with the view, such persons should 
sometimes discourse on the charm of forms and colours to men 
whose eyes are not yet couched; or that they occasionally 
seem to invert the relations of cause and effect, and forget that 
there are acts and determinations of the will and affections, 
the consequences of which may be plainly foreseen, and yet 
cannot be made our proper and primary motives for such acts 
and determinations, without destroying or entirely altering the 
distinct nature and character of the latter. Sophron is well 
informed that wealth and extensive patronage will be the con- 
sequence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Constantia. 
But if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and were 
found qui to be, Sophron's main and determining motive for 

seeking this love and esteem ; and if Constantia were a woman 

4 
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that merited, or was capable of feeling, either one or the other, 
would not Sophron find (and deservedly too) aversion and con* 
tempt in their stead ? Wherein, if not in this, differs the 
friendship of worldlings from true friendship ? Without kind 
offices and useful services, wherever the power and opportu- 
nity occur, love would be a hollow pretence. Yet what noble 
mind would not be offended, if he were thought to value the 
love for the sake of the services, and not rather the services 
for the sake of the love ? 

Dissertations on the profitableness of righteousness, that 
"her ways are ways of pleasantness," we possess many and 
eloquent, and in our most popular works. Many such passa- 
ges, and of great beauty, occur in the volumes of Archbishop 
Leighton ; but they are not particularly characteristic of his 
mind and genius. For these reasons, therefore, in addition to 
the scruples avowed in the preceding pages, I have confined 
my selection to a few specimens ; and shall now conclude what 
I have thought expedient to observe in my own person, by 
guarding against any possible misinterpretation of my senti- 
ments by the two following aphorisms : 

APHORISM X. kditob. 

Though prudence in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual ho- 
liness, yet without prudence, or in opposition to it, neither vir- 
tue nor holiness can exist. 

. APHORISM XI. zditor. 

Art thou under the tyranny of sin ? a slave to vicious habits ? 
at enmity with God, and a skulking fugitive from thy own con- 
science ? O, how idle the dispute, whether the listening to the 
dictates of prudence from prudential and self-interested motives 
be virtue or merit, when the not listening is guilt, misery, mad- 
ness, and despair ! The best, the most Christianlike pity thou 
canst show, is to take pity on thy own soul. The best and most 
acceptable service thou canst render, is to do justice and show 
mercy to thyself. 

APHORISM XII. LEIOHTOH. 

What, you will say, have I beasts within me ? Yes, you 
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have beasts, and a vast number of them. And, that you may not 
think I intend to insult you, is anger an inconsiderable beast, 
when it barks in your heart ? What is deceit, when it lies hid 
in a cunning mind ; is it not a fox ? Is not the man who is fu- 
riously bent upon calumny, a scorpion? Is not the person 
who is eagerly set on resentment and revenge, a most venom- 
ous viper ? What do you say of a covetous man ; is he not a 
ravenous wolf? And is not the luxurious man, as the prophet 
expresses it, a neighing horse ? Nay, there is no wild beast 
but is found within us. And do you consider yourself as lord 
and prince of the wild beasts, because you command those that 
are without, though you never think of subduing or setting 
bounds to those that are within you ? What advantage have 
you by your reason, which enables you to overcome lions, if, 
after all, you, yourself, are overcome by anger ? To what pur- 
pose do you rule over the birds, and catch them with gins, if 
you, yourself, with the inconstancy of a bird, or hurried hither 
and thither, and sometimes flying high, are ensnared by pride, 
sometimes brought down and caught by pleasure ? But as it is 
shameful for him who rules over nations, to be a slave at home, 
and for the man who sits at the helm of the state, to be mean- 
ly subjected to the beck of a contemptible harlot, or even of 
an imperious wife ; will it not be, in like manner, disgraceful 
for you who exercise dominion over the beasts that are with- 
out you, to be subject to a great many, and those of the worst 
sort, that roar and domineer in your distempered mind ? 

APHORISM XIII. UEIGHTON. 

There is a settled friendship, nay, a near relation and simili- 
tude between God and good men ; he is even their father ; but, 
in their education, he inures them to hardships. When, there- 
fore, says Seneca, you see them struggling with difficulties, 
sweating, and employed in up-hill work ; while the wicked, 
on the other hand, are in high spirits, and swim in pleasures ; 
consider, that we are pleased with modesty in our children, 
and forwardness in our slaves : the former we keep under by 
severe discipline, while we encourage impudence in the latter. 
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never have been relieved, had they been formed not only ca- 
pable of a good, quite unattainable and altogether without 
their reach, but also with strong and restless desires towards 
that impossible good. Now, as this is by no means to be ad- 
mitted, there must necessarily be some full, permanent, and, 
satisfying good, that may be attained by man, and in the pos- 
session of which he must be truly happy. 

APHORISM III. uuohton. 

What this is, the Bible alone shows clearly and certainly, 
and points out the way that leads to the attainment of it. This 
is that which prevailed with St. Augustine to study the Scrip- 
tures, and engaged his affection to them. ' In Cicero, and 
4 Plato, and other such writers,' says he, ( I meet with many 
( things acutely said, and things that excite a certain warmth 
' of emotion, but in none of them do I find these words, Com& 
'unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden^ and I will 
'give you rest[20]* 

, APHORISM IV. LEIGHTON. 

It is the wisdom of mankind to know God, and their indis- 
pensable duty to worship Him. Without this, men of the 
brightest parts and greatest learning seem to be born with ex- 
cellent talents only to make themselves miserable ; and accor- 
ding to the expression of the wisest of kings, He that increa- 
sed knowledge increaseth sorrow, Eccl. i. 18. We must, 
therefore, first of all, consider this as a sure and settled point, 
that religion is the sole foundation of human peace and felici- 
ty. This, even the profane scoffers at religion are, in some 
sort, obliged to own, though much against their will, even 
while they are pointing their wit against it ; for nothing is 
more commonly to be heard from them, than that the whole 
doctrine of religion was invented by some wise men, to en- 
courage the practice of justice and virtue through the world. 
Surely then, religion, whatever else may be said of it, must 
be a matter of the highest value, since it is found necessary 
to secure advantages of so very great importance. But, in 
the meantime, how unhappy-is the case of integrity and vir- 
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tue, if what they want to support them is merely fictitious, 
and they cannot keep their ground but by means of a mon- 
strous forgery ! But far be it from us to entertain such an ab- 
surdity ! For the first rule of righteousness cannot be other- 
wise than right, nor is there any thing more nearly allied or 
more friendly to virtue, than truth. 

APHORISM V. LtieitTow. 

And it is, indeed, very plain, that if it were possible en- 
tirely to dissolve all the bonds and ties of religion, yet, that 
it should be so, would certainly be the interest of none but 
the worst and most abandoned part of mankind. All the good 
and wise, if the matter was freely left to their choice, would 
rather have the world governed by the Supreme and Most 
Perfect Being, mankind subjected to His just and righteous 
laws, and all the affairs of men superintended by His watch- 
ful providence, than that it should be otherwise. Nor do % * 
they believe the doctrines of religion with aversion or any 
sort of reluctancy, but embrace them with pleasure, and are 
excessively glad to find them true. So that, if it was possi- 
ble, to abolish them entirely, and any person, out of mere 
good-will to them, should attempt to do it, they would look, 
upon the favour as highly prejudicial to their interest, and 
think his good- will more hurtful than the keenest hatred. 
Nor would any one, in his wits, choose to live in the world, at 
large, and without any sort of government, more than he 
would think it eligible to be put on board a ship without a 
helm or pilot, and, in this condition, to be tossed amidst rocks 
and quicksands. On the other hand, can any thing give grea- 
ter consolation, or more substantial joy [21], than to be firmly 
persuaded, not only that there is an infinitely good and wise 
Being, but also that this Being preserves and continually gov- 
erns the universe which Himself has framed, and holds the 
reins of all things in His powerful hand ; that He is our fa- 
ther, that we and all our interests are His constant concern ; 
and that, after we have sojourned a short while here below, 
we shall be again taken- into His immediate presence ? Or 
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eon this wretched life be attended with any sort of satisfaction, 
if it is divested of this divine faith, and bereaved of such a 
tyesaed hope ? 

APHORISM VI. kditor. 

Felicity, in Us proper sense, is but another word for fortu- 
nateness, or happiness ; and I can see no advantage in the im- 
proper use of words, when proper terms are to be found, but, 
on the contrary, much mischief. For, by familiarizing the 
mind to equivocal expressions, that is, such as may be taken 
in two or more different meanings, we introduce confusion of 
thought, and furnish the sophist with his best and handiest 
tools. For the juggle of sophistry consists, for the greater 
part, in using a word in one sense in the premise, and in anoth- 
er sense in the conclusion. We should accustom ourselves to 
think and reason, in precise and steadfast terms ; even when 
custom, or the deficiency, or the corruption of the language 
will not permit the same strictness in speaking. The mathe- 
matician finds this so necessary to the truths which he is seek- 
ing, that his science begins with, and is founded on, the defini- 
tion of his terms. The botanist, the chemist, the anatomist, 
&c, feel and submit to this necessity at all costs, even at the 
risk of exposing their several pursuits to the ridicule of the 
many, by technical terms, hard to be remembered, and alike 
quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In the business of 
moral and religious reflection, in the acquisition of clear and 
distinct conceptions of our duties, and of the relations in which 
we stand to God, our neighbour and ourselves, no such difficul- 
ties occur. At the utmost we have only to rescue words, al- 
ready existing and familiar, from the false or vague meanings 
imposed on them by carelessness, or by the clipping and de- 
basing misusage of the market. And surety happiness, duty, 
faith, truth, and final blessedness, are matters of deeper and 
dearer interest for all men, than circles to the geometrician, or 
the characters of plants to the botanist, or the affinities and 
combining principle of the elements 6f bodies to the chemist, 
or even than the mechanism (fearful and wonderful though it 
be !) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul can be to the 
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anatomist. Among the aids to reflection, place the following 
maxim prominent : let distinctness in expression advance side 
by side with distinction in thought. For one useless subtlety 
in our elder divines and moralists, I will produce ten sophisms 
of eqivocation in the writings of our modern preceptors : and 
for one error resulting from excess in distinguishing the indif- 
ferent, I would show ten mischievous delusions from the habit 
of confounding the diverse. r: >-* K •* ,J /.< ' O-O 

APHORISM VII. editor. 

- Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or reasoning with 
another, make it a rule to ask yourself the precise meaning of 
the word, on which the point in question appears to turn ; 
and if it may be (i. e. by writers of authority has been) used in 
several senses, then ask which of these the word is at present 
intended to convey. By this mean, and scarcely without it, 
you will at length acquire a facility in detecting the quid pro 
quo. And believe me, in so doing you will enable yourself to 
disarm and expose four-fifths of the main arguments of our 
most renowned irreligious philosophers, ancient and modern. 
For the quid pro quo is at once the rock and quarry, on and 
with which the strong-holds of disbelief, materialism, and ( more 
pernicious still) epicurean morality, are built. 

APHORISM VIIL ixuumir. 

If we seriously consider what religion is, we shall find the 

saying of the wise king Solomon to be unexceptionably true : 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 

peace. 
Doth religion require any thing of us more than that we 

live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world? 
Now what, I pray, can be more pleasant or peaceable than 
these ? Temperance is always at leisure, luxury always in a 
hurry : the latter weakens the body and pollutes the soul, the 
former is the sanctity, purity, and sound state of both. It is 
one of Epicurus 9 fixed maxims, 'That life can never be plea- 
sant without virtue.' Vices seize upon men with the violence 
and rage of furies ; but the Christian virtues replenish the 
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breast which they inhabit, with a heavenly peace and abund- 
ant joy, and thereby render it like that of an angel. The 
slaves of pleasure and carnal affections, have within them, 
even now, an earnest of future torments ; so that, in this pre- 
sent life, we may truly apply to them that expression in the 
Revelations, They thai worship the beast have no rest day nor 
night, 'There is perpetual peace with the humble, 9 says the 
most devout A Kempis; 'but the proud and the covetous are 
4 never at rest.' 

COMMENT. 

In the works of moralists, both Christian and Pagan, it is 
often asserted (indeed there are few common-places of more 
frequent recurrence) that the happiness even of this life con- 
sists solely, or principally, in virtue ; that virtue is the only 
happiness of this life ; that virtue is the truest pleasure, &c. 

I doubt not that the meaning, which the writers intended to 
convey by these and the like expressions, was true and wise. 
But I deem it safer to say, nor do I doubt that in diverting 
men from sensual and dishonest courses it will often be expe- 
dient to say, that in all the outward relations of this life, in 
all our outward conduct and actions, both in what we should 
do, and in what we should abstain from, the dictates of virtue 
are the very same with those of self-interest ; that though the 
incitements of virtue do not proceed from the same point, 
yet they tend to the same point with the impulses of a reflec- 
ting and consistent selfishness ; that the outward object of 
virtue being the greatest producible sum of happiness of all 
men, it must needs include the object of an intelligent self- 
love, which is the greatest possible happiness of one individu- 
al ; for what is true of all, must be true of each. Hence, you 
cannot become better, (t. e. more virtuous), but you will be- 
come happier : and you cannot become worse, («. e. more vi- 
cious), without an increase of misery (or at the best a propor- 
tional loss of enjoyment) as the consequence. If the thing 
were not inconsistent with our well-being, and known to be so, 
it would not have been classed as a vice. Thus what in an 
enfeebled and disorded mind is called prudence, is the voice 
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of nature in a healthful state ; as is proved by the known fact, 
that the prudential duties, (i. e. those actions which are com- 
manded by virtue because they are prescribed by prudence), 
the animals fulfil by natural instinct. 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy and 
vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a tem- 
perate life and habits of active industry, whether this pleasure 
were or were not the chief or only determining motive there- 
to. Virtue may, possibly, add to the pleasure a good of ano- 
ther kind, a higher good, perhaps, than the worldly mind is ca- 
pable of understanding, 'a spiritual complacency, of which in 
your present sensualized state you can form no idea. It may 
addyl say, but it cannot detract from it. Thus the reflected 
rays of the sun that give light, distinction, and endless multi- 
formity to the mind, give at the same time the pleasurable 
sensation of warmth to the body. If then the time has not 
yet come for any thing higher, act on the maxim of seeking 
the most pleasure with the least pain : and, if only you do 
not seek where you yourself know it will not be found, this 
very pleasure and this freedom from the disquietude of pain, 
existing in conjunction with their immediate causes and ne- 
cessary conditions, and with the other almost certain con- 
sequences of of these causes, (for instance, the advantages of 
good character, the respect and sympathy of your neighbours, 
sense of increasing power and influence, &c. ) may produce in 
you a state of being directly and indirectly favourable to the 
germination and up-spring of a nobler seed. They may pre- 
pare and predispose you to the sense and acknowledgement of 
a principle, differing not merely in degree but in kind from the 
faculties and instincts of the higher and more intelligent spe- 
cies of animals, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), and which 
principle is therefore your proper humanity. And on this ac- 
count and with this view alone may certain modes of pleasure- 
able or agreeable sensation, without confusion of terms, be hon- 
oured with the title of refined, intellectual, ennobling pleasures. 
For Pleasure ( and happiness in its proper sense is but the 
continuity and sum-total of the pleasure which is allotted or 
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happens to a man, and hence by the Greeks catted wwx^ *• e « 
good-hep, or more religiously jufajftowo, t. e. favourable provi- 
dence )— Pleasure I say , consists in the harmony between the 
specific excitability of a living creature, and the exciting cau- 
ses correspondent thereto. Considered, therefore, exclusively 
in and for itself, the only question is, quantum ? not, quale ? 
How much on the wkoU9 the contrary, i. e. the painful and 
disagreeable, having been subtracted. The quality is a mat* 
ter of taste : et de gm$Hbu$ non est disputandum. No man 
can judge for another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than the sen- 
tences quoted above ( that virtue alone is happiness ; that hap- 
piness consists in virtue, &c. ) sayings which I find it hard to 
reconcile with other positions of still more frequent occurrence 
in the same divines, or with the declaration of St. Paul : " If 
in this life, only, we have hope, we are of all men most misera- 
ble." Such language the soundest moralists were obliged to 
employ, before grace and truth were brought into the world 
by Jesus Christ. And such language may, I doubt not, even 
now be profitably addressed both to individuals and to classes 
of men ; though in what proportion it should be dwelt on, and 
to what extent it is likely to be efficacious, a leview of the 
different epochs memorable for the turning of many from their 
evil ways, and a review of the means by which this reforma- 
tion of life has been principally effected, renders me scrupu- 
lous in deciding. 

At all events, I should rely far more confidently on the con- 
verse, via. that to be vicious is to be miserable. Pew men 
are so utterly reprobate, so imbruted by their vices, as not to 
have some lucid, or at least quiet and sober intervals ; and in 
« such a moment, dum desaviunt ira, few can stand up unshaken 
against the appeal to their own experience — what have been 
the wages of sin? what has the devil done for you? What 
sort of master have you found him ? Then let us in befitting 
detail^ and by a series of questions that ask no loud, and are 
secure against any /alee, answer, urge home the proof of the 
position, that to be vicious is to be wretched : adding the fear- 
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rate the Moral from the Religious, the morality and moral 
views of Leighton being every where taken from the point 
of Christian Faith, I have yet brought together under one 
head, and in a separate Chapter, those subjects of Reflection, 
that necessarily suppose or involve the faith in an eternal 
state, and the probationary nature of our existence under 
Time and Change, 

These whether doctrinal or ascetic (disciplinary, from the 
Greek atfrew, to exercise,) whether they respect the obstacles 
to the attainment of the Eternal, irremoveable by the unre- 
newed and unaided Will of Man ; or the removal of these 
Obstacles, with its Concurrents and Consequents ; or lastly, 
the Truths, necessary to a rational belief in the Future, and 
which alone can interpret the Past, or solve the Riddle of the 
Present ; are especially meant in the term Spiritual. 

Amply shall I deem myself remunerated if either by the 
holy Charm, the good Spell of Leighton's Words, than which 
few if any since the Apostolic age better deserve the name of 
Evangelical, or by my own notes and interpolations, the re- 
flecting Reader should be enabled to apprehend — for we may 
rightly apprehend what no finite mind can fully comprehend-*- 
and attach a distinct meaning to, the Mysteries into which his 
Baptism is the initiation ; and thus to feel and know, that 
Christian Faith is the perfection of Human Reason. 
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APHORISM I. LEIGHTOff. 

What the Apostles were in an extraordinary way befitting 
the first annunciation of a Religion for all Mankind, this all 
Teachers of Moral Truth, who aim to prepare for its recep- 
tion by calling the attention of men to the Law in their own 
hearts, may, without presumption, consider themselves to be 
under ordinary gifts and circumstances: namely, Ambassadors 
for the Greatest of Kings, and upon no mean employment, 
the great Treaty of Peace and Reconcilement betwixt him 

and Mankind. 

i 

APHORISM II. LEIGHTOK. 

Or THB FEELINGS NATURAL TO INGENUOUS MINDS TOWARDS 
THOSE WHO HATE FIRST LED THEM TO REFLECT. 

Though Divine Truths are to be received equally from eve- 
ry Minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged that there is 
something (we know not what to call it) of a more accepta- 
ble reception of those who at first were the means of bring- 
ing men to God, than of others ; like the opinion some have 
of physicians, whom they love. 

APHORISM III. . L. AHD CO. 

The worth and value of Knowledge is in proportion to the 
worth and value of its object. What, then, is the best knowl- 
edge ? 

The exactest knowledge of things, is, to know them in their 
causes ; it is then an excellent thing, and worthy of their en- 
deavours who are most desirous of knowledge, to know the 
best things in their highest causes ; and the happiest way of 
attaining to this knowledge, is to possess those things, and to 
know them in experience. 
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.; APHORISM IV. LKIGHTOK. 

It-is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy doth 
know and judge himself to be so. This being the peculiar 
good of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in a reason- 
able way. It is not as the dull resting of a stone, or any oth- 
er natural body in its natural place ; but the knowledge and 
consideration of it is the fruition of it, the very relishing and 
tasting of its sweetness. 

REMARK. 

As in a Christian Land we receive the lessons of Morality 
in connexion with the Doctrines of Revealed Religion, we 
cannot too early free the mind from prejudices widely spread 
in part through the abuse, but far more from ignorance, of the 
true meaning of doctrinal Terms, which, however they may 
have been perverted to the purposes of Fanaticism, are not 
only scriptural, but of too frequent occurrence in Scripture to 
be overlooked or passed by in silence. The following extract 
therefore, deserves attention, as clearing the doctrine of Sal- 
vation, in connexion with the divine Foreknowledge, from all 
objections on the score of Morality, by the just and impressive 
view which the Archbishop here gives of those occasional 
revolutionary moments, that Turn of the Tide in the mind 
and character of certain Individuals, which (taking a religious 
course, and referred immediately to the Author of all Good) 
were in his day, more generally than*at present, entitled ef- 
fectual calling. The theological interpretation and the 
philosophic validity of this Apostolic Triad, Election, Salva- 
tion, and Effectual Calling, (the latter being the intermediate) 
will be found among the Editor's Comments on the Aphorisms 
of Spiritual Import. For our present purpose it will be suffi- 
cient if only we prove, that the Doctrines are in themselves 
innocuous, and may be both held and taught without any prac- 
tical ill consequences, and without detriment to the moral 
frame. 

APHORISM V. LEIGHTON. 

Two Links of the Chain (viz. Election and Salvation) are 
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up in heaven in God's own hand; bat this middle one (i. e. 
Effectual Calling) is let down to earth, into the hearts of his 
children, and they laying hold on it hare sure hold on the oth- 
er two : for no power can sever them. If, therefore, they can 
read the characters of God's image in their own souls, those 
are the counter-part of the golden characters of His Love, in 
which their names are written in the book of life. Their be- 
lieving writes their names under the promises of the revealed 
book of life (the Scriptures) and thus ascertains them, that 
the same names are in the secret book of life which God hath 
by himself from eternity. So that finding the stream of 
grace in their hearts, though they see not the fountain whence 
it flows, nor the ocean into which it returns, yet they know 
that it hath its source in their eternal election, and shall empty 
itself into the ocean of their eternal salvation. 

If election, effectual calling and salvation be inseparably 
linked together, then, by any one of them a man may lay 
hold upon all the rest, and may know that this hold is sure ; 
and this is the way wherein we may attain, and ought to seek, 
the comfortable assurance of the love of God. Therefore 
make your calling sure, and by that, your election ; for that 
being done, this follows of itself. We are not to pry imme- 
diately into the decree, but to read it in the performance. 
Though the mariner sees not the pole-star } yet the neeedle of 
the compass which points to it, tells him which way he sails ; 
thus the heart that is touched with the loadstone of divine 
love, trembling with godly fear, and yet still looking towards 
God by fixed believing, interprets the fear by the love in the 
fear, and tells the soul that its course is heavenward, towards 
the haven of eternal rest. He that loves, may be sure he was 
loved first ; and he that chooses God for his delight and por- 
. tion, may conclude confidently, that God hath chosen him to be 
one of those that shall enjoy him, and be happy in him for ev- 
er ; for that our love and electing of him is but the return and 
repercussion of the beams of his love shining upon us. 

Although from present unsanctification, a man cannot infer 
that he is not elected ; for the decree may, for part of a man's 
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life, run (as it were) underground ; yet this is sure, that that 
estate leads to death, and unless it be broken, will prove the 
black line of reprobation* A man hath no portion amongst 
the children of God, nor can read one word of comfort in all 
the promises that belong to them, while he remains unholy. 

REMARK. 

In addition to the preceding, I select the following para- 
graphs as having no where seen the term, Spirit, the Gifts of 
the Spirit, and the like, so effectually vindicated from the 
sneers of the Sciolist on one hand, and protected from the 
perversions of the Fanatic on the other. In these paragraphs 
the Archbishop at once shatters and precipitates the only 
draw-bridge between the fanatical and the orthodox doctrine 
of Grace, and the Gifts of the Spirit. In Scripture the term. 
Spirit, as a power or property seated in the human soul, never 
stands singly, but is always specified by a genitive case follow- 
ing ; this being an Hebraism instead of the adjective which 
the Writer would have used if he had thought, as well as 
written, in Greek. It is " the Spirit of Meekness" (a meek 
Spirit), or "the Spirit of Chastity," and the like. The mo- 
ral Result, the specific Form and Character in which the Spirit 
manifests its presence, is the only sure pledge and token of 
its presence : which is to be, and which safely may be, infer- 
red from its practical effects, but of which an immediate knowl- 
edge or consciousness is impossible ; and every Pretence to 
such knowledge is either hypocrisy pr fanatical delusion. 

APHORISM VI. LweHToir. 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn away 
from the straight rule of the holy Scriptures, they have a spirit 
indeed, but it is a fanatical spirit, a spirit of delusion and gid- 
diness : but the Spirit of God, that leads his children in the 
way of truth, and is for that purpose sent them from heaven 
to guide them thither, squares their thoughts and ways to that 
rule whereof it is author, and that word which was inspired 
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by* it, and sanctifies them to obedience. He that saith I know 
Mm, and keepeth not his commandments, is a {tar, and the 
tnth is not in him. ( 1 John ii. 4. ) 

Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifieth to obedi- 
ence, is wkhin us the evidence of our election, and the ear- 
nest of our salvation. And whoso are not sanctified and led 
by this Spirit, the Apostle tells us what is their condition : If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christy he is none of his. The 
stones which are appointed for that glorious temple above, are 
hewn, and polished, and prepared for it here ; as the stones 
were wrought and prepared in the mountains, for building the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

COMMENT. 

There are many serious and sincere Christians who have 
not attained to a fullness of knowledge and insight, but are 
well and judiciously employed in preparing for it. Even these 
may study the master-works of our elder Divines with safety 
and advantage, if they will accustom themselves to translate 
the theological terms into their moral equivalents ; saying to 
themselves — This may not be all that is meant, but this is 
meant, and it is that portion of the meaning, which belongs to 
me in the present stage of my progress. For example : ren- 
der the words, sanctification of the Spirit, or the sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit, by, Purity in Life and Action from a 
pure Principle. 

We need only reflect on our own experience to be convin- 
ced, that the Man makes the motive, and not the motive the 
Man. What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive at 
all to another. If, then, the man determines the motive, What 
determines the Man — to a good and worthy act, we will say, 
or a virtuous Course of Conduct ? The intelligent Will, or 
the self-determining Power ? True, in part it is ; and there- 
fore the Will is pre-eminently the spiritual Constituent in our 
Being. But will any reflecting man admit, that his own Will 
is the only and sufficient determinant of all he is, and all he 
does ? Is nothing to be attributed to the harmony of the sys- 
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tern to which be belongs, and to the pre-established Fitncos 
of the Object* and Agents, known and unknown, that pur- 
round him, as acting an the will, though doubtless %oifk ft 
likewise ? a process, which the co-instantaneous yet recipro- 
cal action of the Air and the vital Energy of the Lungs in 
Breathing nay help to render intelligible. 

Again : in the World we see every where evidences of a 
Unity, which the component Parts are so far from ^pluming 
that they necessarily pre-suppoae it as the cause and condition 
of their existing as those parts : or even of their existing at 
all. This antecedent Unity, or Cause and Principle of each 
Union, it has since the time of Bacon and Kepler been cus- 
tomary to call a Law. This Crocus, for instance : or any 
other Flower, the Reader may have in sight or choose to 
bring before his fancy. That the root, stem, leaves, petals, 
&c. cohere to one plant, is owing to an antecedent Power or 
Principle in the Seed, which existed before a angle particle of 
the matters that constitute the sure and visibility of the Cro- 
cus, had been attracted from the surrounding soil, Air, sad 
Moisture. Shall we turn to the seed ? Here too the 9ag»e 
necessity meets us. An antecedent Unity (I speak not of the 
parent plant, but of an agency antecedent in the order of op- 
perance, yet remaining present as the conservative and repro- 
ductive Power) must here too be supposed. Analyst the 
Seed with the finest tools, and let the Solar Microscope eoj»e 
in aid of your senses, what do you find ? Means and instru- 
ment*, a wondrous Fairy-tale of Nature, Magazines of Food, 
Stores of various sorts, Pipes, Spiracles, Defences— a House 
of Many Chambers, and the Owner and Inhabitant invisible ! 
Reflect farther on the countless Millions of Seeds of the same 
Name, each more than numerically differenced from every 
other : and further yet, reflect on the requisite harmony of aU 
surrounding Things, each of which necessitates the same pro- 
cess of thought, and the coherence of aU of which to a Sys- 
tem, a World, demsnds its own adequate Antecedent Unity, 
which must therefore of necessity be present to all and in all, 
yet in no wise excluding or suspending the individual Law or 
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Principle of Union in each. Now wiH Reason, will Common 
Sense, endure the assumption, that in the material and visible 
system it is highly reasonable to believe a Universal Power, 
as the cause and pre-condition of the harmony of all particular 
Wholes, each of which involve* the working Principle of its 
own Union, that it is reasonable, I Say, to believe Ibis respect- 
ing the Aggregate of Objects, which without a Subject (i. e. 
a sentient and intelligent Existence) would be ptaiposetess 
and yet unreasonable and even superstitious or enthusiastic to 
entertain a similar belief in relation to the System of intelM- 
gent and self-conscious Beings, to the moral and personal 
World t But if in Mis too, in the great Community of Per* 
sons, it to rational to infer a One universal Presence, a One 
present to aH and in all, is it not most irrational to suppose 
that a finite will can exclude it ? Whenever, therefore, the 
man is determined ( i. e. impelled and directed ) to act in har- 
mony of intercommunion, must not something be attributed to 
this ati-preaent power as acting in the Will ? and by what fit- 
tar names can we call this than yhb law, as empowering ; tub 
Worb, as informing ; and tab spirit, as actuating ? 

What has been here Said amounts (I am aware) only to a 
negative Conception; but this is all that is required for a 
mind at that period of its growth which we are now suppo- 
sing, and as long as Religion is contemplated under the form 
of Morality. A positive Insight belongs to a more advanced 
stage : for spiritual truths can only spiritually be discerned. 
This we know from Revelation, and ( the existence of spiritu- 
al troths being granted) Philosophy is compelled to draw the 
same conclusion. But though merely negative, it is sufficient 
to render the union of Religion and Morality conceivable ; suf- 
ficient to satisfy an unprejudiced Inquirer, that the spiritual 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion are not at war with the 
reasoning faculty, and that if they do not run on the same 
Line (or Radius) with the Understanding, yet neither* do they 
cut or cross it. It is sufficient, in short, to prove, that some 
distinct and consistent meaning may be attached to the asser- 
tion of the learned and philosophic Apostle, that "the spirit 
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beareth witness with our spirit"—!, e. with the WUL> as the 
Supernatural in Man and the Principle of our Personalty— of 
that, I mean, by which we are responsible Agents ; PersonSj 
and not merely living Things [29]. 

It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, that. oven at the 
porch and threshold of Revealed Truth there is a great and 
worthy sense in which we may believe the Apostle's assur- 
ance, that not only doth " the Spirit aid our infirmities ;" thai 
^is act on the WUl by a predisposing influence from without, 
as it were, though in a spiritual manner, and without suspen- 
ding or destroying its freedom, ( the possibility of which is 
proved to us in the influences of Education, of providential 
Occurrences, and above all, of Example ) but that in regene- 
rate souls it may act in the will ; that uniting and becoming 
one[SO] with our will or spirit it may "make intercession for 
us ; "nay, in this intimate union taking upon itself the form of 
our infirmities, may intercede for us "with groanings that can- 
not be uttered." Nor is there any danger of Fanaticism or 
Enthusiasm as the consequence of such a belief, if only the 
attention be carefully and earnestly drawn to the concluding 
words of the sentence ( Romans, viii. v. 26. ) ; if only the diie 
force and the full import be given to the term unutterable or 
incommunicable, in St. Paul's use of it. In this, the strictest 
and most proper use of the term, it signifies, that the subject, 
of which it is predicated, is something which I carvnot, which 
from the nature of the thing it is impossible that 1 should, com- 
municate to any human mind (even of a person under the same 
conditions with myself) so as to make it in itself the object of 
his direct and immediate consciousness. It cannot be the ob- 
ject of my own direct and immediate Consciousness ; but must 
be iff erred. Inferred it may be from its workings : it cannot 
be perceived in them. And, thanks to God in all points in 
which the knowledge is of high and necessary concern to our 
moral and religious welfare, from the Effects it may safely be 
/ inferred by us, from the Workings it may be assuredly known ; 
and the Scriptures furnish the clear and unfailing Rules for 
directing the inquiry, and for drawing the conclusion. 
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If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of Ike Dir 
vine Spirit should be deeper than our Consciousness can reach, 
it must arise from the not having attended sufficiently to the 
nature and necessary limits of human Consciousness* For 
the eame impossibility exists as to the first acts and movements 
of our own will — the farthest back our recollection can follow 
the traces, never leads us to the first foot-mark — the lowest 
depth that the light of our Consciousness can visit even with 
a doubtful Glimmering, is still at an unknown distance from 
the Ground : and so, indeed, must it be with all Truths, and 
all modes of Being that can neither be counted, coloured, or 
delineated. Before and After, when applied to such Subjects, 
are but allegories, which the Sense or Imagination supply to 
the Understanding. The Position of the Aristotelians, Nihil 
in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, on which Mr. Locke's 
Essay is grounded, is irrefragable : Locke erred only in taking 
half the truth for a whole Truth. Conception is consequent 
on Perception. What we cannot imagine, we cannot, in the 
proper sense of the word, conceive. 

1 have already given one definition of Nature. Another, 
and differing from the former in words only, is this : Whatever 
is representaUe in the forms of Time and Space, is Nature. 
But whatever is comprehended in Time and Space, is included 
in the Mechanism of Cause and Effect. And conversely, 
whatever, by whatever means, has its principle in itself, so 
far as to originate its actions, cannot be contemplated in any 
of the forms of* Space and Time — it must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as Spirit or Spiritual by a mind in that stage of its 
Developement which is here supposed, and which we have 
agreed to understand under the name of morality, or the Mo- 
ral State : for in this stage we are concerned only with the 
forming of negative conceptions, negative convictions ; and by 
tpirituat I do not pretend to determine what the Will is, but 
what it is not — namely, that it is not Nature. And as no man 
who admits a Will at all, (for we may safely presume, that no 
man not meaning to speak figuratively, would call the shifting 
Current of a stream the wili*[31] of the River), will suppose 
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it helms Native, we may safely add, that it fo supar4ftitt*ai ; 
and this without the least pretence to any positive JMMm of 



Now Morality accompanied with Coavietions Hh+ time, I 
have ventured to call JtoUyious Morality. Of the importane* 
I attach to the -state of mind implied in these conviction*, for 
Ha own sake, and aa the natural preparation for a yet higher 
Mate and a more substantive knowledge, proof more than art* 
fieient, perhaps, has been given in the length and minuteness 
Of thta introoWtoiy Discussion, and in the for^^ 
run of exposing the volume at large to the censors which every 
work, or rather which every writer, moat be prepared to un- 
dergo, who, treating of subjects that cannot be aeen, touched, 
or in any other way made matters of outward sense, ia yet 
anxious both to attach and to convey a distinct meaning to the 
words he makes use of— the censure of bring dry, abstract, and 
(of all qualities most searing and opprobrious to the ears of 
the present generation ) metaphyseal : though how is it pos- 
sible that a work not physical, that is, employed on Objects 
known or believed on title evidence of Sense, should be oth- 
er than metaphysical, that is, treating on Subjects, the evidence 
of which is not derived from the Senses, is a problem which 
Critics of this order find it convenient to leave unsolved. 

The Editor and Annotator of the present Volume, will, in- 
deed, have reason to think himself fortunate, if this be ail the 
Charge ! How many smart quotations, which ( duly cemented 
by personal allusions to the Author's supposed Pursuits, Attach- 
ments, and Infirmities), would of themselves make up "A 
* Review'* of the Volume, might be supplied from the wetfcs 
of Butler, Swift and Warburton. For instance : * It may not 
€ be amiss to inform the Public, that the Compiler of the Aids 
c to reflection, and Commenter on a Scotch Bishop's platonseo- 
'cahrinistic commentary on St. Peter, belongs to the Sect o 
c the JEolists, whose fruitful imaginations lead them into eer- 
'tain notions, which although in appearance very un&ecounfa~ 
'Ms, are not toithoiti their mysteries end their meanings; far— 
' nishing plenty of Matter for such, whose converting hnagi- 
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l naHfm§dkfam titan to mince aU thing* Mo tons; mho 
*oo»: m «i » amppws, 910 thanks to the Sun: mdthemmomU 
1 them into otbstawcjcs, no Jfcmfe to Phdo$opktf: who*$pe~ 
' cml ie r Toimt lies in fivmg tmpbi ond tAiummaae to the 
v «wmn r 4wi rtfntng tofcnt is mtebal into figum* «ntf my* 
SMunJ^Tak cf Iht Ti*, Seat, xi. 

And would it were my lot to meet with a Critic, who, its 
the mitfrt of hie own Cenvietiona, tad with mu of .equal 
taint and Efficiency from hie own Forgo, would come forth?* 
toy eesailant ; or who, at a friend to my purpoae, would aet 
ferth the Objections to the matter and pervading Spirit of thea* 
Affeoriooft, and the acaompanying Elucidations, Were it my 
feak to farm the mind of a young man of Talent, desirous to 
ftftoWth hia opiniona and belief on solid principles, and in the 
light *f distinct understanding, I would cenunence his theolo* 
04*1 aiidiM, or, at least, thai moat important part of them re- 
opotttog the aids which Religion promiaea in our attempts to 
realize the ideas of Morality, by bringing together all the pas- 
m&* ecettened throughout the Writings of Swift and Butler* 
that hoar on Enthusiasm, Spiritual Operations, and pretence* 
to the Gift* of the Spirit, with the whole train of New Lights, 
Sjptoiea i Experiences, and the like. For all that the richest. 
Wit, in intimate union with profound Sense and steady Obser~ 
vatton, ean supply on these Topics, is to be found in the works 
of these Satirists ; though unhappily alloyed with mueh thai 
can only lend to pollute die Imagination. 

Without stopping to estimate the degree of carieature in 
the Portraits sketched by these bold Masters, and without at- 
temping to determine in how many of the Enthusiasts, brought 
forward by them in proof of the influence of false Doctrines, 
a ooMtitatfooal Insanity, that would probably hare shown it- 
self in nome other form, would bo the truer Solution, I would 
direct my Pupil's attention to one feature common to the whole 
GaoHpr-rtbe pretence, namely, of possessing, or a Belief and 
Expectation grounded on other men's assurances of their poo** 
ssiafng, an iounediate Consciousness, a sensible Experience, 
of the Spirit in and during its operation on the soul* It is not 
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eaough that you grant tbem a consciousness of the Gifts and 
Graces inrased, or an assurance of the Spiritual Origin of the 
same, grounded on their correspondence to die Scripture Pro- 
muss, and their conformity with the Idea of the divine Girer. 
No ! They all alike, it will be found, lay claim (or at least 
look forward) to an inward perception of the Spirit itself and 
of its operating. 

. Whatever must he misrepresented in order to be ridfonled, 
is in fact no* ridiculed ; but the thing substituted for it. It is 
a Satire on something else, coupled with a Lie on the part of 
the Satirist, who knowing, or having the means of knowing 
the truth, chose to call one thing by the name of another. The 
Pretensions to the Supernatural, pilloried by Butler, sent to 
Bedlam by Swift, and (on their re-appearance in public) gib- 
bethd by Warburton, and anatomized by Bishop Lavmgton, 
one and all have this for their essential .character, that the 
Spirit is made the immediate Object of Sense or Sensation. 
Whether die Spiritual Presence and agency are supposed cog- 
nizable by an indescribable Feeling or in unimaginable Vision 
by some specific visual energy ; whether seen, or heard, or 

r touched, smelt, and tasted — for in those vast Storehouses of 
fanatical assertion, the volumes of Ecclesiastical History and 
religiius Auto-biography, Instances are not wanting even of A 
the three latter extravagancies — this variety in the mode may * 
render the several pretensions more or less offensive to the 
Ta$U ; but with the same Absurdity for the Reason, this be- 

. ing derived from a contradiction in terms common and radical 
to them all alike, the assumption of a something essentially 
supersensual, that is nevertheless the object of sense, i. e. not 
supersensual. 

Well then ! — for let me be allowed still to suppose the Reader 
present to me, and that I am addressing him in the character 
of Companion and Guide — the positions recommended for your 
examination not only do not involve, but exclude, this incon- 
sistency. And for aught that hitherto appears, we may see 
with complacency the Arrows of Satire feathered with Wit, 1 
weighted with Sense, and discharged by a strong Arm, fly 
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Borne to their mark. Our Conceptions of a possible Spiritual 
Communion, though they are but negative, and only prepara- 

, tsry to a faith in its actual existence, stand neither in the Le- 
vel nor the Direction of the Shafts. 

If it be objected, that Swift and Warburton did not choose 
openly to set up the interpretations of later and more rational 
Divines agfinst the decisions of their own Church, and from 
p ru de ntial considerations did not attack the doctrine m toto : 
that is their concern (I would answer), and it is more charita- 
ble to think otherwise. But we are in the silent school of Re- 
flection, in the secret confessional of Thought. Should we 
<Ue for God,' and that to our own Thoughts? They indeed, 
who dare do the one. will* soon be able to do the other. So 
dldtjje Comforters of Job : and to the Divines, who resemble 
Job's Comforteii, we will leave both attempts. * 

t> But ( it may be said ), a possible Conception is not necessa- 
rily a true one ; nor even a v probable one, where the Facts can 
be otherwise explained. In the name of the supfibsed Pupil 
I would reply — That is the very question I am preparing 
myself to examine ; and am now seeking the Vantage-ground 
where I may best command the Facts. In my own person, mt 
would ask the Objector, whether he cou&d the Declarations of 

f Scripfhre among the Facts to be explained. But bothffer my- 

^ self and my pupil, and in behalf of all rational Enquiry, I wdBd 
demand that the Decision should fft be such, in UHfU or' in 
its effects, as would prevent our becoming acquainted with the 
most important of these Facts; nay, sucteas would, for the 
mind '0 the Decider, preclude their very existence. Unless 
yt ^elUfb, says the Prophet, ye cannot understand. Suppose 
( what is at least possible ) that the facts should be consequent 
etaH&e belief, it is ctear tWat without the belief the materials, 
on which the understanding is to exert itself, would be want- 
fag- ^ # ^ ' $ 
- 'The reflections that naturally arise out of this last remark, 

are thos^fchat best sJSt the stage at which we last halted, and 

t^J^n wtoh we now recommence our progress — the state of a 

Moral ffltn, who has jijfeady welcomed certain truths of Re- 
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ligion, and is enquiring after other and more special Doctrines: 
still however as a Moralist, desirous ^indeed to receive them 
into combination, with Morality, but to receive them as its Aid, 
not as its Substitute. Now, to such a man I say y Before you 
reject the Opinions and Doctrines asserted and enforced in the 
following Extract from our eloquent Author, and before you 
give way to the Emotions of Distaste or Ridiculeftohioh the 
Prejudices of the Circle in which you move, or your own fa- 
miliarity with the mad perversions of the doctrine by Fanat- 
ics in all ages, have connected with the very words, Spirit, 
Grace, Gifts, Operations, fcc. re-examine the arguments ad- 
vanced in the first pages of thisintroductory Comment, and 
the simple and sober View of the t Doctrine, contemplated in 
the first instance as a mere Idea of the mason, flowing natu- 
rally from the admission of an infinite omnipresent Mind as the 
Ground of tho Universe. Reflect again and again, and be sure 
* that you understand the t)octrine"hefore you determine on re- 
jecting it. ^That no false judgments, no extravagant conceits, 
no practical ill-consequences need ariBe out of the Belief of 
the Spirit, and its possible communion with the Spiritual Prin- 
f 4Vpl e in Man, or can arise out of the right Belief, or are com- 

^ ^patible with the Dcfflrine truly and scripturally explained, 

Leighlpn, and almost every single Period in the Passage here 
tri$scribed from him, will suffice to convince you* 

On th* cither band, reflect on the consequences of rejecting 

it. For surely it is net the act of a reflecting mind, nor the part 

f of a Man of Senaj& to disown and cast out one Tenet, and yet 

persevere in admitting and clinging to another that hsryyithrii 
sense nor purpose, that does not suppose and rest on ti^e tenth 
and reality of the former! If you have resolved that all ne- 
lief of a divine Comforter present* to ojtr inmost Being and 
aiding our infirmities, is fond and fanatical — if the Scriptures 
% promising and asserting such cqgimunio^are to be explained 
away into the action of circumstances, and the necessary move- 
ments of the vast machine, in one of th(ttcirculating|£hains of. 
which the human Will is a petty link — in what bettenltght dfct< 
Prayer appear to you, than the groqtoof a wound JFLionm 
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Us solitary Den, nr the howl of a Dbg with his eyes on the 
Moon ? AtJfee best, you can regard it only as a transient be- 
wilderment of the Social Instinct, as a Social Habit misapplied ! 
Unless indeed yow should adopt the theory which I remember 
to have qptd in the writings of the late Dr. Jebb, and for some 
supposed beneficM re^pion of Praying on the prayer's own 
Mine), should practise it as a species of AninuA-McLgnetinn to be 
brought about Jby^ wilful ec|j|pe of the Reason, and a tempo* 
rary make-believe on the part of the Self-magnetizer ! 

At al| events, do not prejudge a Ik>ctrine, the utter rejec* 
lion of which must oppose a formidable obstacle to your ac- 
ceptance of Christianity itself, when the Books, from which 
aloqe we can learn what Christianity is and teaches, are so 
strangely written, that in a series of the most concerning points, 
including ( historical facts excepted ) all the peculiar Tenets of 
the Religion, the plain and obvious meaning of $ie words, that 
in Whicfc they were understood by Learned and pimple for at 
iearf sixteen Centuries, during the far larger part of which the 
^language was^a living language, is no sufficient guide to their 
actual sense or to the Writer's own Meaning ! And this too, 
where the liteialjpd received Sense involves nothing impossi- 
ble, or immoral, or contrary to reason. With such a persuasion, 
Deism would be a more consistent .Creed. But, ala%! even 
this will fail you. The utter rejection of all present £nd?ltv- 
ing communion with the Universal Spirit impoverishes Deism 
itylf, and renders it as cheerless as Atheism, from which in- 
deed it would differ only by an obscure impersonation of what 
the Atjieirt receives unpersonified under the name of Fate or 
Nature; 

APHORISM VII. L. AND ED. 

The proper and natural Effect, and in thfe absence of all dis- 
turbing or intercepting forces, the certain and sensible accom- 
paniment of Peace (or Reconcilement) with God, is our own 
inward, Peace, a cajlm and quiet temper of mind. And where 
'' &ere i« a consciousness of earnestly desiring, and of having 
sincerity striven after the former, the latter may be consider- 
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ed as a Serwc of its pPesence. In this caae, I say, and for a 
soul watchful, and under the discipline of th£ Gospel* Ae 
Peace with a man's self may be the medium or organ thmfflgfr 
which the assurance of his Peace with God is conveyed* Wf 
will not therefore condemn this mode of speakiftg^^fiough we 
dare not greatly recommend it. Be£> that4here is, truly an<f 
in sobriety of speech, enough of just Analogy in the Bubjects 
meant, to make this use of the jtfords, if l^s tfcaa proper, yet 
something more than metaphorical; still we fl&tigt be- cautiou* 
not to transfer to the Object the defects or the deficiency of 
the Organ, which must needs partake of the imperfection* of 
the imperfect Beings to whom it belongs* Not without, the 
co-assurance of other senses and of the same sense in other 
men, dare we affirm that what our Eye beholds, is verily there 
to be beheld. Much less may we conclude negatively, aad 
from the inadequacy or suspension or affections of the Sight 
infer the nonexistence, or departure, or changes of t\p Thing 
itself. The Chameleon darkens in the shade pf him that bend* 
over it to ascertain its colours. In like manner? but with yet 
greater caution, ought we to think respecting a tranquil habit or 
the inwara life, considered as a spiritual Sen%> as the medial Or- 
gan in and by which our peace With God, and the lively work- 
ing of his Grace on our. Spirit, are perceived by us. This 
Peace which we have with God in Christ, is inviolable ; but 
because the aens| and persuasion of it may be interrupted, the 
* soul that is truly at peace with God may for a time be disqui- 
eted in itself, through weakness of faith, or the /strength of 
temptation, or the darkness ^of desertion, losing sight of that 
grace, that love and light of God's countenance, on which its 
tranquillity and joy depend. Thou didst hide thy face, saith 
David, and I was troubled. But when these eelipses are over 
the soul is revived with new consolation, as the face of the 
«arth is renewed and made to smile with the return of the 
sun in the spring ; and this ought always to uphold Christian* 
in the saddest times, viz. that the grace and love of God to- 
wards them depend not on their sense, nor upon any thing in 
them, but is still in itself, incapable of the smallest alteration. 
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A ImIjt heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find tfa^t it * 
and peace cannot dwell asuflder ; whjle^an ungodly man mpy 
sleep to death in the lethargy of carnal presumption and im- ** 
ffenitency ; but a true, livety, solid peace he cannot have. t 
That is n+ptace to the wicked, saith my God, Isa. Ivii. 21. 

* APHORISM VIII. LEicMTojc. 

* WORLDLY HOPES. 

c Worldly hopes are hot living, but lyihg hopes ; they die oft- 
en before us, and we Kve to bury then, and see our own folly 
and infelicity in trttoting to thep ; but at the utmost, they die 
with as when we die, and can accompany us no further. But 
the liyely Hope, which is the Christian's Portion, answers ex- 
pectation to the full, and much beyond it, and deceives no way 
but in that happy way of far exceeding itf 

A living hope, living in death itself ! The world dares say 
po moreibr its devidfe, than Dum spiro spero ; but the chil- 
*°"dren of God can addy«by virtue 0f this living hope, Dum ea> 
spiro spero. 

, APHORISM IX. LEiGHToir. 

* 

THS WORLDLING'S PEAR. 

It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die to- 
gether. Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. xi. 7., 
When he dieth, then die"' his hopes; (many of them before, 
but at the utmost then[S2], all of them ;) but the righteous 
hath hope in*his death, Prov. xiv. 32. 

APHORISM X. L. AND ED. 

WORLDLY MIRTH. 

As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as 
vinegar upSn nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart, 
Prov. xxv. 20. Worldly mirth is so far from curing spiritual 
grief, that even worldly grief, where it is great and takes deep 
root, is not allayed but increased by it. A man who is full of 
inward heaviness, the more he is encompassed about with 
mirth, it exasperates and enrages his grief the more ; like in- 
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C effectual weak physic, which remores not the humour, but stirs 
i^podnnake* it morem^quiet. But spiritual joy is seasonable 
for all estates : in prosperity, it is pertinent lb crown and eane- 

^ tify all other enjoyments, with this which so Jar sutpeoati 

t&em ; and in distress, it is the only Nepenthe, 4hm> cordial of 

fainting spirits : so, Psal. iv. 7, He hoik put joy into rmi heart. 

This mirth makes way for itself, which other mirth- cannot do. 

* These songs are sweetest in the night of distress. *H 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and touching in tip 
first of these similes : and the second, though less pleasing to 
the imagination, has the charm of propriety, and expresses the 
transition with equal force and liveliness. A grief of recent 
birth is a sick infant that must have its medicine administered 
in its Milk, and sad Thoughts are the sorrowful Heart's natur 
ral food. This is a' Complaint that is not to be cured by op- 
posites, which for the most part only reverse the symptoms 
while they exasperate the Disease— or like a rock in the Mid 
Channel of a River swoin by a sudden rain-flush from ih4^ 
mountain, which only detains the excess of Waters from their 
proper outlet, and make > them foam, roar, and eddy. The 
Soul in her desolation hugs the sorrow close to her, as hm 
sole remaining garment : and this must be drawn off so grad- 
ually, and the garment to be j>ut in its stead so gradually siipL 
on and feel so like the former, that the Sufferer shall be senst^ 
ble of the change only by the refreshment. The true Spirit 
of Consolation is well content to detain the tear in the eye, 
and finds a surer pledge of its success in the smile of Resig- 
nation that dawns through that, than in the Ifoeliest shows of 
a forced and alien exhilaration. 



APHORISM XI. editor. 

Plotinus thanked God, that hia Soul was not ti%d to an im- 
mortal body. 

APHORISM XII. * L. AND ED. 

What a full Confession do we make of our dissatisfaction 
with the Objects of our bodily senses, that in our attempts to 
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express what we conceive the Best of Beings, and the great- 
*^s£of Felicities to be, we describe by the exact Contraries of 
all, that w experience here — the one as infinite, Jncompre- '£ 
hena ib l e, Immutable, fee. the other as incorruptible, undefined, * 

and that passeth not away. At all events, this Coincidence, 
say rather, Identity of Attributes is sufficient to apprize us, 
that to be inheritors of Bliss we must become the children of 
God. t> 

< This Remark of Leighton's is ingenious and startling. Ano- 
ther, and more fruitful, p^f haps more solid, kiference from the *• 
fact would be, that there is something in the human mind 
which makes it know ( as soon as it is sufficiently awakened 
to reflect on its own thoughts and notices), that in all finite 
Quantity there is an Infinite, in all measures of Time an Eter- 
nal ; that thp^latter ar$ the basis, the substance, the true and 
abiding reality of the former ; and that as we truly are, only 
as far as God is with us, so neither can we truly poeseet (i. e. '» 
enjoy) our Being or any other real Good, but by living in the 
sense of his holy presence* 

A Life of Wickedness is a Life of Lies : and an EvjJ Be* 
ing, or the Being of Evil, the last and darkest mystery. 

^ APHORISM XIII. LWOHTOK. 

^ THE WISEST USE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

It is no%a]£gether unprofitable ; yea. it is great wisdom in 
€hristi^|3 to be arming themselves agjjunst such temptations 
as may be jd them hereafter, though they have not as yet 
met with tfiem ; to labour to overcome them before-hand, to £» 

suppose the hardest things that may be incktoit to them, and 
to put on the strongest resolutions they can attain unto. Yet , 

all that is but an imaginafj^ effort ; and therefore there is no * 

assurance that the victory it any more than^ imaginary too, * ^ 

till it come to action, and then, they that have spoken and 4 

thought very confidently, may pro^f but (as one said of the \ 

Atnkiians) fortes in tdbqfp, patient and courageous in picture, 
Jpor fancy ; and notwithstanding all their aAns, and dexterity in 

* * ! 
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handling them by way of exercwe, may be foully defeated . 
~ when they are to' light in earnest. • & * 



APHORISM XIV. * 

• THE LANGUAGE OF SCKIPTtTBB. 

The Word of God speaks to Men, and therefore if speaks 
the language of the Children of Men. This just and preg- 
nant Thought was suggested to Leighton by Gen. xxii. 12. 
The*same Text has led the Editor to unfold and expand the 
1 Remark. — On mo^d subjects, the Scriptures speak in the lan- 
guage of the Affections which they excite in us ; on sensible 
objects, neither metaphysically, as they are known by supe- 
rior intelligences: nor theoretically, as they would be seen 
by us were we placed in the Sun ; but as they are represented 
by our human senses in our present relative positfejn. Lastly, 
from no vain, or worse than vain, Ambition of seeming "to 
** walk on the Sea" of Mystery in my way^to Truth, but in the 
hope of removing a difficulty that presses heavily on the 
minds of many who in Heart and Desire are believers, and 
which, long pressed on my own mind, I venture to add : that 

■ h on spiritual things, and allusively to the mysterious union or 

conspiration of the Divine with the Human in the Spirits of 
the Just, spoken of in Romans, Vifl. 27., the Word of God ai£ 
tributes the language of the Spirit sanctified to the Holy One; 
theSanctifier. ^ t; • 

. Now the Spirit in lftan (that is, tfte Will) knowsjtys owfr 
State in and by its Acts alone : even as in geometrical reason- 

^ ing the Mind knows its constructive f amity in the act of con- 
structing, and contemplates the act in the product (t. «. the 
mental figure or diagram ) which is inseparable^ from the act 

* and co-instantaiifeous. . # 

Let the Readjp*. join ithese twa*pomtk>ns ;> irst, that the Br- 

' -viae Spirit acting t% the- Human Will is described as on* trift 

the Will so filled and actuated : secondly, that our actions ar£ 
the meian%, bjb which alone the W^l becomes assured oVits 
own states and heirill understand, though he may not per-p 
haps adopt*\ny suggestion, that the Verse, in which God speak- 
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kg of himself, says to Abraham, New I know that thou fcar- 
est God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy Son, thy only Son 
from me — may be more than merely figurative. An accom- 
modation I grant ; but in the thing expressed, and not alto* 
gether in the Expressions* In arguing with infidels, or with 
the weak in faith, it is a part of religious Prudence, no less 
than of religious Morality, to avoid whatever looks like an 
evasion. To retain the literal sense, wherever the harmony 
of Scripture permits, and reason does not forbid, is ever^the 
bonester, and nine times in ten, the more fetional and preg- 
nant interpretation. 

Of the Figures of Speech in the sacred Volume, that are 
only Figures of Speech, the one of most frequent occurrence 
is that which describes an effect by the name of its most usual 
and best known cause : the passages, for instance, in which 
Crief, Fury, Repentance, &c, are attributed to the Deity. 
But these are far enough from justifying the (I had almost 
said dishonest) fashion of metaphorical Glosses, in as well as 
out of the Church ; and which our fashionable Divines have 
carried to such an extent, as, in the doctrinal part of their 
Creed, to leave little else but Metaphors. But the Reader 
who wishes to find this latter subject, and that of the Apho- 
rism, treated more at large, is referred to Southey's Oraniana, 
Vol. II, p. 7—12. and to the Note in p. 62—67. of the Edi- 
tor's second Lay-Sermon [33]. 

APHORISM XV. L.AKDED. 

THE CHRISTIAN NO STOIC. 

Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of Sorrow, but to 
bound it, and keep it within its banks. Religion doth not des- 
troy the life of nature, but adds to it a life more excellent ; 
yea, it doth not only permit, but requires some feeling of af- 
flictions. Instead of patience, there is in some men an affect- 
ed pride of spirit suitable only to the doctrine of the Stoics as 
it is usually taken. They strive not to feel at all the afflic- 
$*m that are on them ; but where there is no feeling at all, 
there can be no patience. 

8 
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Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, doubtless, 
the nearest to Christianity. Yet even to this Christianity is 
fandameatally opposite. For the Stoie attaches the highest 
honour (or rather attaches honour solely) to the person that 
acta virtuously in spite of his feelings, or who has raised him- 
self above the conflict by their extinction ; while Christianity 
instructs us to place small reliance on a Virtue that does not 
begin by bringing the Feelings to a conformity with the Com- 
mands of the Conscience. Its especial aim, its ^characteristic 
operation, it to<iboralise the affections. The Feelings, that 
oppose a right aet, must be wrong Feelings. The act y indeed, 
whatever the Agent's feeling* might be, Christianity would 
command : and under certain circumstances would both com- 
mand and commend it, — commend it, as a healthful symp- 
tom in a sick Patient ; and command, it, as one of the ways 
and means of changing the Feelings, or displacing them by 
calling up the opposite. 

APHORISM XVI. ixienTov. 

As excessive eating or drinking both makes the body sickly 
and lazy, fit for nothing but sleep, and besots the mind, as it 
clogs up with crudities the way through which the spirit should 
pass[34], bemiring them, and making them move heavily, as a 
coach in a deep way ; thus doth all immoderate use of the 
world and its delight wrong the soul in its spiritual condition, 
makes it sickly and feeble, full of spiritual distempers and in- 
activity, benumbs the graces of the Spirit, and fills the soul 
with sleepy vapours, makes it grow secure and heavy in spirit- 
ual exercises, and obstructs the way and motion of the Spirit 
of God, in the Soul. Therefore, if you would be spiritual, 
healthful, and vigorous, and enjoy much of the consolations of 
Hteaven, be sparing and sober in those of the earth, and what 
you abate of the one, shall be certainly made up in the other. 

APHORISM XVII L. AKD MM>* 

INCOtfSISTXNCY. 

It is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing, to see a man's 
life full of ups and downs, one step like a Christian, and ano- 
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ther like a worldling ; it cannot choose but both pain himself 
and mar the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a special application to the 
maxims and measures of our Cabinet and Statesmen, had been 
finely expressed by a sage Poet of the preceding Generation, 
in lines which no Generation will find inapplicable or super- 
annuated. 

God and the World we worship both together, 

Draw not our Laws to Him, but HidKo ours ; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

The imperfect Will brings forth but barren Flowers ! 
Unwise as all distracted Interests be, 
Strangers to God, Fools in Humanity : 
Too good for great things, and too great for good, 
While still, " I dare not" waits upon " I wou'd." 

APHORISM XVII. COKTIKUBD. LXIGHTOH. 

THE ORDINARY MOTIVE TO INCONSISTENCY. 

What though the polite man count thy fashion a little odd 
and too precise, it is because he knows nothing above that mo- 
del of goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore ap- 
proves of nothing beyond it : he knows not God, and there- 
fore doth not discern and esteem what is most like Him. 
When- courtiers come down into the country, the common 
home-bred people possibly think their habit strange ; but they 
care not for that, it is the fashion at court. What need, then, 
that Christians should be so tender-foreheaded, as to be put 
out of countenance because the world looks on holiness as a 
singularity ? It is the only fashion in the highest court, yea, 
of the King of Kings himself. 

APHORISM XVIII. LEIGHTOK. 

SUPERFICIAL RECONCILIATIONS, AND THE SELF DECEIT IN 

FORGIVING. 

When, after variances, men are brought to an agreement, 
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they are much subject to this, rather to cover their remaining 
malices with superficial verbal forgiveness, than to dislodge 
them, and free the heart of them. This is a poor self-deceit. 
As the philosopher said to him, who being ashamed that he was 
espied by "him in a tavern in the outer room, withdrew him- 
self to the inner, he called after him, ' That is not the way 
4 out ; the more you go that way, you will be the further in V 
So when hatreds are upon admonition not thrown out, but re- 
tire inward to hide themselves, they grow deeper and strong- 
er than before; and those constrained semblances of recon- 
cilement are but a false healing, do but skin the wound over, 
and therefore it usually breaks forth worse again. 

APHORISM XIX. leightov. 

OV THE WORTH AND THE DUTIES OF THE PREACHER. 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us to the 
Preaching of the Word, and we sit out our hour under the sound ; 
but how few consider and prize it as the great ordinance of 
God for the salvation of souls, the beginner and the sustainer 
of the Divine life of grace within us ! And certainly, until 
we have these thoughts of it, and seek to feel it thus ourselves, 
although we hear it most frequently, and let slip no occasion, 
yea, hear it with attention and some present delight, yet still 
we miss the right use of it, and turn it from its true end, while 
we take it not as thai ingrafted word which is able to save our 
souls , James i. 21. 

Thus ought they who preach to speak the word ; to endeav- 
our their utmost to accommodate it to this end, that sinners 
may be converted, begotten again, and believers nourished 
and strengthened in their spiritual life ; to regard no lower end, 
but aim steadily at that mark. Their hearts and tongues ought 
to be set on fire with holy zeal for God and love to souls, 
kindled by the Holy Ghost, that came down on the apostles in 
the shape of fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, should remember this as the end of 
their hearing, that they may receive spiritual life and strength 
by the word. For though it seems a poor despicable business, 
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that a frail sinful man like yourselves should speak a few 
words in your hearing, yet, look upon it as the way wherein 
God communicates happiness to those who believe, and works 
that believing unto happiness, alters the whole frame of the 
soul, and makes a new creation, as it begets it again to the in- 
heritance of glory. Consider it thus, which is its true notion ; 
and then, what can be so precious ? 

APHORISM XX. LEIOHTOK. 

The difference is great in our natural life, in some persons 
especially ; that they who in infancy were so feeble, and wrap- 
ped up as others in swaddling clothes, yet, afterwards come to 
excel in wisdom and in the knowledge of sciences, or to be 
commanders of great armies, or to be kings : but the distance 
if far greater and more admirable, betwixt the small begin- 
nings of grace, and our after perfection, that fulness of knowl- 
edge that we look for, and that crown of immortality which 
all they are born to, who are born of God. 

But as in the faces or actions of some children, characters 
and presages of their after greatness have appeared ( as a sin- 
gular beauty in Moses's face, as they write of him, and as Cy- 
rus was made king among the shepherd's children with whom 
he was brought up, &c. ) so also, certainly, in these children 
of God, there be some characters and evidences that they are 
born for Heaven by their new birth. That holiness and meek- , 
ness, that patience and faith which shine in the actions and 
sufferings of the saints, are characters of their Father's image, 
and show their high original, and foretel their glory to come ; 
such a glory as doth not only surpass the world's thoughts, but 
the thoughts of the children of God themselves. 1 . John 
in. 2. 

COMMENT. 

ON AN INTERMEDIATE STATE OR STATE OF TRANSITION FROM 

MORALITY TO SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 

This Aphorism would, it may seem, have been placed more 
fitly in the Chapter following. In placing it here, I have been 
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determined by the following Convictions: 1. Every State, 
and consequently that which we have described as the State 
of Religious Morality, which is not progressive, is dead or re- 
trogade. 2. As a pledge of this progression, or, at least, as 
the form in which the propulsive tendency shows itself, there 
are certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearnings, that, with more or 
less of consciousness, rise and stir in the Heart of true moral- 
ity as naturally as the^Sap in the full-formed stem of a Rose 
flows towards the Bud, within which the flower is maturing. 
3. No one, whose own experience authorizes him to confirm 
the truth of this statement, can have been conversant with 
the Volumes of Religious Biography, can have perused (for 
instance) the Lives of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Wishart, 
Sir Thomas More, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop Bedel, or of Egede, 
Swartz, and the Missionaries of the Frozen world, without an 
occasional conviction, that these men lived under extraordina- 
ry influences, that in each instance and in all ages of the Chris- 
tian sera bear the same characters, and both in the accompa- 
niments and the results evidently refer to a common 'origin. 
And what can this be ? is the Question that must needs force 
itself on the mind in the first moment of reflection on a phe- 
nomenon so interesting and apparently so anomalous. The 
answer is as necessarily contained in one or the other of two 
assumptions. These influences are either the Product of De- 
v lusion ( Insania Amabilis, and the Re-action of disordered 
Nerves), or they argue the existence of a Relation to some 
real Agency, distinct from what is experienced or acknowl- 
edged by the world at large, for which as not merely natural 
on the one hpnd,yet not assumed to be miraculous[S5] on the 
other, we have no apter name than spiritual. Now if neither 
analogy justifies nor the moral feelings permit the former as* 
sumption ; and we decide therefore in favour of the Reality 
of a State other and higher than the mere Moral Man, whose 
Religion [36] consists in Morality, has attained under these 
convictions ; can the existence of a transitional state appear 
other than probable ? or that these very Convictions, when 
accompanied by correspondent dispositions and stirrings of the 
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Heart, are among the Marks and Indications of such a state ? 
And thinking it not unlikely that among the Readers of this 
Volume, there may be found some Individuals, whose inward 
State, though disquieted by Doubts and oftener still perhaps 
by blank Misgivings, may, nevertheless, betoken the com- 
mencement of a Transition from a not irreligious Morality to 
a Spiritual Religion, with a view to their interests I placed 
this Aphorism under the present Head. 

APHORISM XXI. LEIGHTOK. 

The most approved teachers of wisdom, in a human way, 
have required of their scholars, that to the end their minds 
might be capable of it, they should be purified from vice and 
wickedness. And it was Socrates's custom, when any one 
asked him a question, seeking to be informed by him, before 
he would answer them, he asked them concerning their own 
qualities and course of life. 

APHORISM XXII. L. AND ED. 

KNOWLEDGE NOT THE ULTIMATE END OF RELIGIOUS PUR- 
SUITS. 

The Hearing and Reading of the Word, under which I 
comprize theological studies generally, are alike defective 
when pursued without increase of Knowledge, and when pur- 
sued chiefly for increase of Knowledge. To seek no more 
than a present delight, that evanisheth with the sound of the 
words that die in the air, is not to desire the word as meat, 
but as music, as God tells the prophet Ezekiel of his people, 
Ezek. xxxiii- 32. And to, thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well upon 
an instrument; for they hear thy words, and they do them 
not. To desire the word for the increase of knowledge, al- 
though this is necessary and commendable, and, being rightly 
qualified, is a part of spiritual accretion, yet, take it as going 
no further, it is not the true end of the word. Nor is the 
venting of that knowledge in speech and frequent discourse 
of the word and the divine truths that are in it ; which, where 
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it is governed with Christian prudence, is not to be despised 
but commended ; yet, certainly, the highest knowledge, and 
the most frequent and skilful speaking of the word, severed 
from the growth here mentioned, misses the true end of the 
word. If any one's head or tongue should grow apace, and 
all the rest stand at a stay, it would certainly make him a mon- 
ster ; and they are no other, who are knowing and discour- 
sing Christians, and grow daily in that respect, but not at all 
in holiness of heart and life, which is the proper growth of the . 
children of God. Apposite to their case is Epictetus's com- 
parison of the sheep ; they return not what they eat in grass, 
but in wool. 

APHORISM XXIII. LEIGHTOK. 

THE SUM OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

In times of peace, the Church may dilate more, and build 
as it were into breadth, but in times of trouble, it arises more 
in height ; it is then built upwards : as in cities where men 
are straitened, they build usually higher than in the country. 

APHORISM XXIV. L. AHD ED. 

WORTHY TO BE FRAMED AND HUNG UP IN THE LIBRARY OF 

EVERY THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 

Where there is a great deal of smoke, and no clear flame, 
it argues much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseth cer- 
tainly that there is fire there ; and therefore dubious question- 
ing is a much better evidence, than that senseless deathless 
which most take for believing. Men that know nothing in 
sciences, have no doubts. He never truly believed, who wa» 
not made first sensible and convinced of unbelief. 

Never be afraid to doubt, if only you have the disposition 
to believe, and doubt in order that you may end in believing 
the Truth. I will venture to add in my own name and from 
my own conviction the following : 

APHORISM XXV. Kwroa. 

He, who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth, 
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"^rili proceed by loving his own Sect or Church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself better than all. 

APHORISM XXVI. L. AND ED. 

TVHS ABSENCE Or DISPUTES, AND A GENERAL AVERSION TO 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES, NO PROOF OT TRUE UNANIM- 
ITY. 

The boasted Peaceableness about questions of Faith too 
often proceeds from a superficial Temper, and not seldom from 
a supercilious Disdain of whatever has no marketable use or 
value, and from indifference to Religion itself. Toleration is 
an Herb of spontaneous growth in the soil of Indifference ; 
but the Weed has none of the Virtues of the Medicinal Plant, 
reared by Humility in the Garden of Zeal. Those, who re- 
gard Religions as matters of Taste, may consistently include 
all religious differences in the old Adage, De gustibus non est 
dispotandum. And many there be among these of Gallio's 
temper, who care for none of these things, and who account 
all questions in religion, as he did, but matter of words and 
names. And by this all religions may agree together. But 
that wete not a natural union produced by the active heat of 
the spirit, but a. confusion rather, arising from the want of it; 
not a knitting together, but a freezing together, as cold con- 
gregates all bodies, how heterogeneous soever, sticks, stones, 
and water; but heat makes first a separation of different 
thing*, and then unites those that are of the same nature. 

Much of our common union of minds, I fear, proceeds from 
ao other than the aforementioned causes, want of knowledge, 
and want of affection to religion. You that boast you live 
conformably to the appointments of the Church, and that no 
one bears of your noise, we may thank the ignorance of your 
minds lor that kind of quietness. 

The preceding Extract is particularly entitled to our serious 
reflections, as in a tenfold degree more applicable to the pre- 
sent times than to the age in which it was written. We all 
know, that Lovers are apt to take offence and wrangle on oc- 
casions that perhaps are but trifles, and which assuredly would 

9 
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appear such to those wbo regard Love itself as Folly. These 
Quarrels may, indeed, be no proof of Wisdom x but still, in 
the imperfect state of our Nature the entire absence of the 
same, and this too on far more serious provocations, would 
excite a strong suspicion of a comparative indifference in the 
Parties who can love so coolly where they profess to love so 
well. I shall believe our present religious Tolerancy to pro- 
ceed from the abundance of our charity and good sense, when 
I see proofs that we are equally cool and forbearing as Liti- 
gants and Political Partisans. 

APHORISM XXVIL wwrro*. 

the influence or worldly vhjws (or what am called 

A MAW'S PROSPECTS IN LIFE), THE BANE Or THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek himself : far be- 
low that royal dignity that is here put upon Christians, and 
that priesthood joined with it. Under the Law, those who 
were squint-eyed were incapable of the priesthood : truly, 
this squinting toward our own interest, the looking aside to 
that, in God's affairs especially, so deforms the face of the soul, 
that it makes it altogether unworthy the honour of this spirit- 
ual priesthood. Oh ! this is a large task, an infinite task. The 
several creatures bear their part in this; the sun says some- 
what, and moon and stars, yea, the lowest have some share in 
it ; the very plants and herbs of the field speak of God ; and 
yet, the very highest and best, yea all of them together, the 
whole concert of Heaven and earth, cannot show forth all His 
praise to the full. No, it is but apart, the smallest part of that 
glory, which they can reach. 

APHORISM XXV11L leiohton. 

despise none: despair op none. 



The Jews would not wittingly bread upon the smallest piece 
of paper in their way, but took it up ; for possibly, said they, 
the name of God maybe on it. Though there wa* a little 
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apettthien in this, ye* truly there is nothing but good reli- 
gion i* it, if we apply it to men. Trample not on any ; there 
My he some work of grace there, that thou knoweat not of. 
The name of God may be written upon that soul thou tread- 
eft oa ; it mfty be a soul that Christ thought so much of, as to 
give His precious blood for it ; therefore despise it not. 

APHORISM XXIX. LEioRToif. 

ESN OF LEAST MERIT MOST APT TO BE CONTEMPTUOUS, BE- 
CAUSE MOST IGNORANT AND MOST OVEEWEENINO OF THEM- 
SELVES. 

Too many take the ready course to deceive themselves ; for 
they look with both eyes en the failings and defects of others, 
tad scarcely give their good qualities half an eye, while, on 
the contrary in themselves, they study to the full their own 
advantages, and their weaknesses and defects, (as one says), 
they skip over, as children do their hard words in their lesson, 
that are troublesome to read ; and making this uneven parallel 
what wonder if the Result be a gross mistake of themselves ! 

APHORISM XXX. LEIGHTON. 

VANITY MAT STRUT IN RAGS, AND HUMILITY BE ARRAYED IN 

PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 

It is not impossible that there may be in some an affected 
pride in the meanness of apparel, and in others, under either 
neat or rich attire, a very humble unaffected mind : using it 
upon some of the aforementioned engagements, or such like, 
and yet, the heart not at all upon it. Magnus qui fictilibus 
uttiw tanquam argento, nee ill minor qui argento tanquam 
fictiW)U8 y says Seneca : Great is he who enjoys his earthen* 
ware as if it were plate, and not less great is the man to whom 
all his plate is no more than earthenware. 

APHORISM XXXI. l. aw ed. 

OV DETRACTION AKONO RBLMtBOUS PROFESSORS. 

They who have attained to a self-pleasing pitch of civility 
or formal religion, have usually that point of presumption With 
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it, thai they make their own size the model and rule to 
ine all by. What is below it, they condemn indeed as pro- 
fane ; but what is beyond it, they account needless and affected 
preciseness : and therefore are as ready as others to let fly 
invectives or bitter taunts against it, which are the keen and 
poisoned shafts of the tongue, and a persecution that shell be 
called to a strict account. 

The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether forged or 
untrue : they may be the implements, not the inventions of 
Malice. But they do not on this account escape the guilt of 
Detraction. Rather, it is characteristic of the evil spirit ia 
question, to work by the advantage of real faults ; but these 
stretched and aggravated to the utmost. It is mot jsxnmsw* 

BM HOW BKS* A WO0Nt> A TOJfCUB SHABFJUUEB TO THIS WOSK 
WILL GIVE, WITH MO NOISE AND A VBRT UTTJUB WO*J>. Th» 

is the true white gunpowder, which the dreaming Projectors of 
silent Mischiefs and insensible Poisons sought for in the Lab* 
oratories of Art and Nature, in a World of Good; but which 
was to be found, in its most destructive form, in " the World 
of Evil, the Tongue." 

APHORISM* XXXII. lsightoh 

THE REMEDY. 

All true remedy must begin at the heart ; otherwise it will 
be but a mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. The 
weights and wheels are there, and the clock strikes according 
to their motion. Even he that speaks contrary to what is 
within him, guilefully contrary to his inward conviction and 
knowledge, yet speaks conformably to what is within him in 
the temper and frame of his heart, which is double, a heart 
and a heart, as the Psalmist hath it, Psal. xii. 2. 

APHORISM XXXIII. L. AMD kd. 

It is an argument of a candid ingenuous mind, to delight in 
the good name and commendation of others ; to pass by their 
defects, and take notice of their virtues ; and to speak and 
hear of those willingly, and not endure either to speak or hear 
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of the other ; for in this indeed you may be little less guilty 
fhm the evil speaker, in taking pleasure in it, though you 
q>eak it not* He that willingly drinks in tales and calumnies, 
will, from the delight he hath in evil hearing, slide insensibly 
Into the humor of evil speaking. It is strange how most per- 
sons dispense with themselves in this point, and that in scarce- 
ly any societies shall we find a hatred of this ill, but rather 
seme tokefosof taking pleasure in it ; and until a Christian sets 
kusself to an inward watchfulness over his heart, not suffering 
in it any thought that is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, up- 
on the sight of others' frailties, he will still be subject to 
somewhat of this, in the tongue or ear at least. §o, then, as 
fertile evil of guile in the tongue, a sincere heart, truth in 
Urn mward parts j powerfully redresses it ; therefore it is ex- 
pressed, Psal. xv. 2. That speaketh the truth from his heart ; 
theses it flows. Seek much after this, to speak nothing with 
God, nor men, but what is the sense of a single unfeigned 
heart. O sweet truth ! excellent but rare sincerity ! he that 
loves that truth within, and who is himself at once the truth 
and ths life, He alone can work it there ! Seek it of him. 

It is characteristic of the Roman Dignity and Sobriety, that 
in the Latin to favour the tongue (favere linguae) means, to 
be stienL We say, Hold your tongue ! as if it were an in- 
junction, that could not be carried into effect but by manual 
dree, or the pincers of the Forefinger and Thumb ! And ve- 
rily — I bkah to say it — it is not Women and Frenchmen only 
that wotdd rather have their tongues bitten than bitted, and 
feel their souls in a strait-waistcoat, when they are obliged to 
remain 



APHORISM XXXIV. uueiiTOJf 

0H THE PA88ION FOR NEW AND STRIKING THOUGHTS. 

In conversation seek not so much either to vent thy knowl- 
edge, or to increase it, as to know more spiritually and effec- 
tually what thou dost know. And in this way those mean 
despised truths, that every one thinks he is sufficiently seen 
in, will have a new sweetness and use in them, which thou 
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didst not so well perceive before (for these flowers eanast be 
sucked dry ), and in this humble sincere way thou shah gnm 
in grace and in knowledge too. 

APHORISM XXXV. l. awd eiv. 

THE RADICAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE GOOD MAN AND TH* 

VICIOUS MAN. 

The godly man hates the evil he possibly by trisjilaifami 
hath been drawn to do, and loves the good he is frustrated o^ 
and, having intended, hath not attained to do. The sinner, 
who hath his denomination from sin as his coarse, hates the 
good which sometimes he is forced to do, and loves that sin 
which many times he does not, either wanting ocesskNl and 
means, so that he cannot do it, or through the check of an en- 
lightened conscience possibly dares not do ; and though so 
bound up from the act, as a dog in a chain, yet the habit, the 
natural inclination and desire in him, is still the same, the 
strength of his affection is carried to sin. So in the weakest 
eincere Christian, there is that predominant sincerity and de- 
sire of holy wafting, according to which he is called a right- 
eous person, the Lord is pleased to give him that name, and 
account him so, being upright in heart, though often failing. 

Leighton adds, u There is a Righteousness of a higher 
" strain." I do not ask the Header's full assent to this posi- 
tion : I do not suppose him as yet prepared to yield it. But 
thus much he will readily admit, that here, if any where, we 
are to seek the fine Line which, like stripes of Light in Light, 
distinguishes, not divides, the summit of religious Morality 
from Spiritual Religion. 

" A Righteousness (Leighton continues), that is not in him, 
but upon him. He is clothed with it.' 5 This, Reader ! is the 
controverted Doctrine, so warmly asserted and so bitterly de- 
cried under the name of " imputed righteousness." Our 
learned Archbishop, you see, adopts it ; and it is on this ac- 
count principally, that by many of our leading Churchmen his 
Orthodoxy has been more than questioned, arid his name put 
in the List of proscribed Divines, as a Calvinist. That Leigh* 
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ttnattadbfed ft definite sense to die wools above quoted, it 
would be uneandidto doubt; and the general Spirit of hie 
Writings leads me to presume that it was compatible with the 
sternal distinction between Things and Person*, and there- 
fere opposed to modern Calvinism. But what it was, I have 
not ( I own ) been able to discover. The sense, however, in 
which I think be might have received this doctrine, and in 
whteh I avow myself a believer in it, I shall have an opportu- 
nity of showing tn another place. My present Object tato 
open out the Road by the removal of prejudices, so far at 
least as to throw some disturbing Doubts on the. secure Tio- 
kmgtfor-granted, that the peculiar Tenets of the Christian 
Faith asserted in the Articles and Homilies of our National 
Church are in contradiction to the Common Sense of Man- 
kind. And with this view, ( and not in the arrogant expecta- 
tion or wish, that a mere ipse dixit should be received lor ar- 
gument) I here avow my conviction, that the doctrine of im- 
hftki> Righteousness, rightly and scriptarally interpreted, is 
so for from being either irrational or immoral, that Reason 
itself prescribes the idea in order to give a meaning and an 
ultimate Object to Morality ; and that the Moral Law in the 
Conscience demands its reception in order to give reality and 
substantive existence to the idea presented by the Reason* 

APHORISM XXXVI. leighton. 

Your blessedness is not,— no, believe it, it is not where 
most of you seek it, in things below you. How can that be ? 
It must be a higher good to make you happy* „ 

comment. 

Every, rank of Creatures, as it ascends in the scale of Cre- 
ation, leaves Death behind it, or under it. The Metal at its 
height of Being seems a mute Prophecy of the coming Vege- 
tation, into a mimic semblance of which it crystallizes. The 
Blossom and Flower, the Acme of Vegetable Life, divides in- 
to correspondent Organs with reciprocal functions, and by in- 
stinctive motions and approximations seems impatient of that 
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fixture, by which it is differenced in kind from the flewer~sha- 
ped Psyche, that flutters with free wing above it. And won- 
derfully in the insect realm doth the Irritability, the proper 
seat of Instinct, while yet the nascent Sensibility is subordi- 
nated thereto— most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular 
Life in the Insect, and the museulo-arterial in the Bird, nu- 
tate and typically rehearse the adaptive Understanding, year 
and the moral affections and charities, of Man. Let us carry 
ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious Week, the teem* 
ing Work-days of the Creator ; as they rose in vision before 
the eye of the inspired Historian of u the Generations of the 
Heaven and the Earth, in the days that the Lord God made 
the Eartji and the Heavens." And whe that hath watch- 
ed their ways with an understanding heart, could contemplate 
the filial and loyal Bee ; the home-building, weddedt, and di- 
vorcers* Swallow ; and above all the manifoldly intelligent 
[87] Ant tribes, with their Commonwealths and Confedera- 
cies, their Warriors and Miners, the Husbandfolk, that fold in 
their tiny flocks on the honeyed Leaf, and the Virgin Sisters 
with the holy Instincts of Maternal Love, detached and in 
selfless purity — and not say to himself, Behold the Shadow of 
approaching Humanity, the Sun rising from behind, in the 
kindling Morn of Creation ! Thus all lower Nature* find 
1 their highest Good in semblances and seekings of that which 
is higher and better. All things strive to ascend, and ascend 
in their striving. And shall man alone stoop? Shall his pur- 
suits and desires, the reflections of his inward life, be lie the 
reflected Image of a Tree on the edge of a Pool, that grows 
downward, and seeks a mock heaven in the unstable element 
beneath it, in neighbourhood with the slim water-weeds and 
oozy bottom-grass that are yet better than itself and more no- 
ble, in as far as Substances that appear as Shadows are pre* 
ferable to Shadows mistaken for Substance ! No ! it must be 
a higher good to make you happy. While you labour for any 
thing below your proper Humanity, you seek a happy Life in 
the region of Death. Well saith the moral Poet — 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, bow mean a thing is man 1 
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APHORISM XXXVII. leighton. 

There is an imitation of men that is impious and wicked, 
which consists in taking the copy of their sins. Again, there 
iaan imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet, is poor 
and servile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes descending 
to imitate the very imperfections of others, as fancying some 
comeliness in them, as some of Basil's scholars, who imitated 
ftfs slow speaking, which he had a little in the extreme, and 
Gould not help. But this is always laudable, and worthy of 
the best of minds, to be imitators of that which is good, 
wheresoever they find it ; for that stays not in any man's per- 
son, as the ultimate pattern, but rises to the highest grace, 
being man's nearest likeness to God, His image and resem- 
blance, .bearing his stamp and superscription, and belonging pe- 
culiarly to Him, in what hand soever it be found, as carrying 
the mark of no other owner than Him. 

APHORISM 3&XVIII. leighton. 

Those who think themselves high-spirited, and will bear 
feast, as they speak, are often, even by that, forced to bow 
most, or to burst under it ; while humility and meekness es- 
cape many a burden, and many a blow, always keeping pace 
Within, and often without too. 

APHORISM XXXIX, ueiohtoic. 

Our condition is universally exposed to fears and troubles, 
3tnd no man is so stupid but he studies and projects for some 
fence against them, some bulwark to break the incursion of 
^vils, and so to bring his mind to some ease, ridding it of the 
feat of them. Thus, men seek safety in the greatness, or 
xnultitade, or supposed faithfulness of friends ; they seek by 
say means to be strongly underset this way, to have many and 
powerful, and trust-worthy friends. But wiser men, perceiv- 
ing the unsafety and vanity of these and all external things, 
have cast about for some higher course. They see a necessi- 
ty of withdrawing a man from externals, which do nothing but 
nock and deceive those most who trust most to them ; but 

10 
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they cannot tell whither to direct him* The best of them 
bring him into himself ', and think to quiet him so,, but the 
truth is, he finds as little to support him there ; there is noth- 
ing truly strong enough within him, to hold out against the 
many sorrows and fears which still from without do assault 
him. So then, though it is well done, to call off a man from 
outward things, as moving sands, that he build not on them, 
yet, this is not enough ; for his own spirit is as unsettled a 
piece as is in all the world, and must have some higher strength 
than its own, to fortify and fix it. This is the way that is here 
taught, Fear not their fear^ but sanctify ** e Lord your God 
in your hearts ; and if you can attain this latter, the former 
will follow of itself. 

APHORISM XL. LEteirroK. 

WORLDLY TROUBLES IDOLS. 

The too ardent Love or self-willed Desire of Power, or 
Wealth, 01 Credit in the World, is (an Apostle has assured us) 
Idolatry. Now among the words or synonimes for Idols, in 
the Hebrew Language, there is one that in its primary sense 
signifies Troubles (Tegirim), other two that signify Terrors 
(Miphletzeth and Emim). And so it is certainly. All our 
Idols prove so to us. They fill us with nothing but anguish 
and Troubles, with cares and fears, that are good for nothing 
but to be fit punishments of the Folly, out of which they 
arise. 

APHORISM XLI. landid. 

ON THE RIGHT TREATMENT OF INFIDELS. 

A regardless contempt of Infidel writings is usually the fit- 
test answer ; Spreta vilescerent. But where the holy profes- 
sion of Christians is likely to receive either the main or the 
indirect blow, and a word of defence may do any thing to 
ward it off, there we ought not to spare to do it. 

Christian prudence goes a great way in the regulating of 
this. Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, 
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especially in Divine things ; they were not only lost upon 

them, but religion dishonored by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar Railers at Religion, the foul- 
mouthed Beliers of the Christian Faith and History. Impu- 
dently false and slanderous Assertions can be met only by 
Assertions of their impudent and slanderous falsehood ; and 
Christians will not, must not condescend to this. How can 
mere Railing be answered by them who are forbidden to re- 
turn a railing answer ? Whether or on what provocations such 
offenders may be punished or coerced on the score of Incivili- 
ty, and Ill-neighbourhood, and for the abatement of a Nui- 
sance, as in the case of other Scolds and Endangerers of the 
.public Peace, must be trusted to the Discretion of the Civil 
Magistrate. Even then, there is danger of giving them im- 
portance, and flattering their vanity, by attracting attention to 
their works, if the punishment be slight ; and if severe, of 
spreading far and wide their reputation as Martyrs, as the 
smell of a dead dog at a distance is said to change into that of 
Musk. Experience hitherto seems to favour the plan of trea- 
ting these Betes puantes and Enfans de Diable, as their four- 
footed Brethren, the Skink and Squash, are treated [38] by 
the American Woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid 
Intruder, and make appear not to see him, even at the cost of 
suffering him to regale on the favourite viand of these animals, 
the brains of a stray goose or crested Thraso of the Dunghill. 
At all events, it is degrading to the majesty, and injurious to 
the character of Religion, to make its safety the plea for their 
punishment, or at all to connect the name of Christianity with 
the castigation of Indecencies that properly belong to the 
Beadle, and the perpetrators of which would have equally de- 
served his Lash, though the Religion of their fellow citizens, 
thus assailed by them, had been that of Fo or of Jaggernaut. 

On the other hand, we are to answer every one that in- 
quires a reason, or an account ; which supposes something re- 
ceptive of it. We ought to judge ourselves engaged to give 
it, be it an enemy if he will hear ; if it gain him not, it may in 
part convince and cool him ; much more, should it be one who 
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ingenuously inquires for satisfaction, and possibly inclines to 
receive the truth, but has been prejudiced by false misrepresen- 
tations of it. 

APHORISM XL1L leiohto*, 

PASSION MO raiEKD TO TRUTH. 

Truth needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing so 
disserves it, as passion when set to serve it. The Spirit qf 
truth is withal the Spirit of meekness. The Dove that rested 
on that great Champion of truth, who is The Truth itself, is 
from Him derived to the lovers of truth, and they ought tot 
seek the participation of it. Imprudence makes sonie kind of 
Christians lose much of their labour, in speaking for religion, 
and drive those further off, whom they would draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's belief makes the 
believer not fear men, to whom he answers, but still he fears 
his God, for whom he answers, and whose interest is chief in 
those things he speaks of. The soul that hath the deepest 
sense of spiritual things, and the truest knowledge of God, 
is most afraid to miscarry in speaking of Him, most tender and 
wary how to acquit itself when engaged to speak of and for 
God [39]. 

APHORISM XLIII. LEieBToic. 

ON THE CONSCIENCE. 

It is a fruitless verbal Debate, whether Conscience be a 
Faculty or a Habit. When all is examined, Conscience wiU 
be found to be no other than the mind of a man, under the 
notion qf a particular reference to himself and his own ac- 
tions. 

COMMENT. 

What Conscience is, and that it is the ground and antece- 
* dent of human (or self-) consciousness, and not any modifica- 
tion of the latter, I have shown at large in a Work announced 
for the Press, and described in the Chapter following. I have 
selected the preceding Extract as an Exercise for Reflection ; 
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ind ftecottte I think that in too closely following Thomas a 
Kempis, the Archbishop has strayed from his own judgment. 
The Definition, for instance, seems to say all, and in fact says no- 
thing ; for if I asked, How do you define the human mind ? the 
answer must at least contain, if not consist of 9| the words, " a 
mind capable of Conscience." For Conscience is no synonime 
of Consciousness, nor any mere expression of the same as mod- 
ified by the particular Object. On the contrary, a Conscious-,, 
ness properly human, (t. c. jSfeZ/*-consciousness), with the sense 
of moral responsibility, presupposes the Conscience, as its an- 
tecedent Condition and Ground. Lastly, the sentence, " It is 
a fruitless verbal Debate," is an assertion of the same com- 
plexion with the contemptuous Sneers at Verbal Criticism by 
the Contemporaries of Bentley. In Questions of Philosophy 
or Divinity, that have occupied the Learned and been the 
subjects of many successive Controversies, for one instance of 
mere Logomachy I could bring ten instances of LogodtBdaly 
or verbal Legerdemain, which have perilously confirmed Prej- 
udices, and withstood the advancement of Truth, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of verbal debate, i. e. strict discussion of 
Terms. In whatever sense, however, the term Conscience 
may be used, the following aphorism is equally true and im- 
portant. It is worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself 
in a following page (vol. ii. p. 97), tells us, that A good Con- 
science is the Root of a good Conversation : and then quotes 
from St. Paul a text, Titus i. 15, in which the mind and the 
Conscience are expressly distinguished. 

APHORISM XUV. leiohtow 

THK LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE A NECESSARY ACCOMPANIMENT OF 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

If you would have a good conscience, you must by all means * 
have so much light, so much knowledge of the will of God 
as may regulate you, and show you your way, may teach you 
how to do, and speak, and think, as in His presence. 
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APHORISM XLV. leightor. 

TET THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RULE, THOUGH ACCOMPANIED 
BT AN ENDEATOR TO ACCOMMODATE OUR CONDUCT TO THIS 
RULE, WILL NOT OF ITSELF FORM A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

To set the outward actions right, though with an honest in- 
tention, and not so to regard and find out the inward disorder 
of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is but to be-still 
putting the index of a clock right with your finger, while it is 
foul, or out of order within, which is a continual business, and 
does no good. Oh ! but a purified conscience, a soul renewed 
and refined in its temper and affections, will make things go 
right without, in all the duties and acts of our callings. 

APHORISM XLVI. editor. 

THE DEPTH OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

How deeply seated the Conscience is in the human Soul, 
is seen in the effect which sudden Calamities produce on guil- 
ty men, even when unaided by any determinate notion or fears 
of punishment after death. The wretched Criminal, as one 
rudely awakened from a long sleep, bewildered with the new 
light, and half recollecting, half striving to recollect, a fearful 
something, he knows not what, but which he will recognize as 
soon as he hears the name, already interprets the calamities in- 
to judgments. Executions of a Sentence passed by an invisi- 
ble Judge ; as if the vast Pyre of the Last Judgment were al- 
ready kindled in an unknown Distance, and some Flashes of 
it, darting forth at intervals beyond the rest, were flying and 
lighting upon the face of his Soul. The calamity may consist 
in loss of fortune, or Character, or Reputation ; but you hear 
no regrets from him. Remorse extinguishes all Regret; and 
Remorse is the implicit Creed of the Guilty. 

APHORISM XLVIL l. and ep. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a con- 
venient good to which it tends, and in the obtainment of which 
it rest? and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all their own 
natural place, whither, if not hindered, they move incessantly 
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till they be in it ; and they declare, by resting there, that they 
are (as I may say) where they would be. Sensitive creatures 
are carried to seek a sensitive good, as agreeable to their 
rank in being, and, attaining that, aim no further* Now, in 
this is the excellency of Man, that he is made capable of a 
communion with his Maker, and, because capable of it, is un- 
satisfied without it ; the soul, being cut out (so to speak) to 
that largeness, cannot be filled with less. Though he is fallen 
from his right to that good, and from all right desire of it, yet, 
not from a capacity of it, no, nor from a necessity of it, for the 
answering and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart once gone from God turns continually fur- 
ther away from him, and moves not towards Him till it be re- 
newed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that natural re- 
lation to God, as its centre, that it hath no true rest elsewhere, 
nor can by any means find it. It is made for Him, and is there- 
fore still restless till it meet with him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet his 
heart by other things, and digests many vexations with hopes 
of contentment in the end and accomplishment of some de- 
sign he hath ; but still the heart misgives. Many times he at- 
tains not the thing he seeks ; but if he do, yet he never at- 
tains the satisfaction he seeks and expects ij^ it, but only learns 
from that to desire something further, and still hunts on after 
a fancy, drives his own shadow before him, and never over- 
takes it ; and if he did, yet it is but a shadow. And so, in 
running from God, besides the sad end, he carries an interwo- 
ven punishment with his sin, the natural disquiet and vexa- 
tion of his spirit, fluttering to and fro, and finding no rest far 
the sole of his foot ; the waters of inconstancy and vanity cov- 
ering the whole face of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, the im- 
mortal soul, descended from heaven, must either be more hap- 
py, or remain miserable. The Highest, the Increated Spirit, 
is the proper good, the Father of spirits, that pure and full 
good, which raises the soul above itself; whereas all other 
draw it down below itself. So, then, it is never well 
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with the soul, but when it is near unto God, yea, in its union 
with Him, married to Him : mismatching itself elsewhere, it 
hath never any thing but shame and sorrow. AU that forsake 
Thee shall be ashamed, says the Prophet, Jer. xvii. 13 : and 
the Psalmist ; They that are far off from thee shall perish, Psal. 
Ixxiii. 27. And this is indeed our natural miserable condition, 
and it is often expressed this way, by estrangedness and dis- 
tance from God. 

The same sentiments are to be found in the works of Pagan 
Philosophers and Moralists. Well then may they be made a 
Subject of Reflection in our days. And well may die pious 
Deist, if such a character now exists, reflect that Christianity 
alone both teaches the way, and provides die means, x>f fulfil- 
ling the obscure promises of this great Instinct for all iben, 
which the Philosophy of boldest Pretensions confined to the 
sacred Few. 

APHORISM XLVIIL LEiatiTOK. 

A CONTRACTED SPHERE, OR WHAT IS CALLED RETIRING FROM 
THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD, NO SECURITY FltOM THE SPIRIT 
OF THE WORLD. 

The heart may be engaged in a little business as much, if 
thou watch it not,«as in many and great affairs. A man may 
drown in a little brook or pool, as well as in a great river, if 
he be down and plunge himself into it, and put hisr head un- 
der water. Some care thou must have, that thou mayest not 
care. Those things that are thorns indeed, thou must make a 
hedge of them, to keep out those temptations that accompany 
sloth, and extreme want that waits on it ; but let them be the 
hedge : suffer them not to grow within the garden. 

APHORISM XLIX. leiohto*. 

ON CTURCH-GOING, AS A PART OF RELIGIOUS MORALITY, WHEN 
NOT IN REFERENCE TO A SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 

It is a strange folly in multitudes of us, to set ourselves no 
mark, to propound no end in the bearing of the Gospel. The 
merchant sails not merely that he may sail, but for traffic, and 
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traffics that he may be rich. The husbandman plows not 
merely to keep himself busy, with no further end, but plows 
that he may sow, and sows that he may reap with advantage. 
And shall we do the most excellent and fruitful work fruitless- 
ly,— hear only to hear, and look no further ? This is indeed 
a great vanity, and a great misery, to lose that labour, and 
gain nothing by it, which duly used, would be of all others 
most advantageous and gainful : and yet all'meetings are full 
of this ! 

APHORISM L. LBIGHTON. 

ON THE HOPES AND SELF-SATISFACTION OF A RELIGIOUS MORA- 
LIST, INDEPENDENT OF A SPIRITUAL FAITH ON WHAT ARE 

THE* GROUNDED ? 

There have been great disputes one way or another, about 
the merit of good works ; but I truly think they who have la- 
boriously engaged in them have been very idly, though very 
eagerly, employed about nothing, since the more sober of the 
schoolmen themselves acknowledge there can be no such thing 
as meriting from the blessed God, in the human, or, to speak 
more accurately, in any created nature whatsoever : nay so 
far from any possibility of merit, there can be no room for re- 
ward any otherwise than of the sovereign pleasure and gra- 
cious kindness of God ; and the more ancient writers, when 
they use the word merit, mean nothing by it but a certain cor- 
relate to that reward which God both promises and bestows of 
mere grace and benignity. Otherwise, in order to constitute 
'what is properly called merit, many things must Concur, which 
no man in his senses will presume to attribute to human 
^vorks, though ever so excellent ; particularly, that the thing 
«lone must not previously be matter of debt, and that it be en- 
tire, or our own act, unassisted by foreign aid ; it must also be 
perfectly good, and it must bear an adequate proportion to the 
Toward claimed in consequence of it. If all these things do 
not concur, the act cannot possibly amount to merit, Whereas 

1 think no one will venture to assert, that any one of these 

11 
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can take place in any human action whatever. But why 
should I enlarge here, when one single circumstance over- 
throws all those titles : the most righteous of mankind would 
not be able to stand, if his works were weighed in the balance 
of strict justice ; how much less then could they deserve that 
immense glory which is now in question ! Nor is this to be 
denied only concerning the unbeliever and the sinner, but 
concerning the righteous and pious believer, who is not only 
free from all the guilt of his former impenitence and lebellion 
but endowed with the gift of the Spirit. "For the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house of God : and if 
it first begin at as, what shall the end be of them that obey 
not the Gospel of God ? And if the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ?" 1 Pe- 
ter rv. 17, 18. The Apostle's interrogation expresses the 
most vehement negation, and -signifies that no mortal, in 
whatever degree he is placed, if he be called to the strict 
examination of Divine Justice, without daily and repeated for- 
giveness could be able to keep his standing, and much less 
could he arise to that glorious height. ' That merit,' says 
Bernard, ' on which my hope relies, consists in these three 
( things ; the love of adoption, the truth of the promise, and 
* the power of its performance.' This is the threefold eord 
which cannot be broken. 

COMMENT. 

Often have I heard it said by advocates for the Socinian 
Scheme — True ! we are all sinners ; but even in the Old Tes- 
tament God has promised Forgiveness on Repentance. One 
of the Fathers (I forget which) supplies the Retort — True ! 
God has promised Pardon on Penitence : but has he promised 
Penitence on Sin ? — He that repenteth shall be forgiven : but 
where is it said, He that sinneth shall repent ? But Repen- 
tance, perhaps, the Repentance required in Scripture, the Pas- 
l sing into a new mind, into a new and contrary Principle of 
Action, this Metanoia[40], is in the Sinner's own power ? 
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at his own Liking ? He has but to open his eyes to the sin, 
and the Tears are close at hand to wash it away ! — Verily, 
the exploded Tenet of Transubstantiation is scarcely at great- 
er variance with the common Sense and Experience of Man- 
kind, or borders more closely on a contradiction in terms, than 
this volunteer T^ransmentcUion, this Self-change, as the easy 
[41] means, of Self-salvation ! But the Reflections of our 
evangelical Author on this subject will appropriately com- 
mence the Aphorisms relating to Spiritual Religion. 



r 



ELEMENTS 

OF 

RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 

PRELIMINARY TO THE 

APHORISMS ON SPIRITUAL RELIGION 



Philip frith onto him : Lord shoto us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus sahh unto him, He that hath seen me hath seen the Father : and 
how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? Believest thou not, that I am 
in the Father and the Father in me ? And I will pray the Father and he 
shall give you another Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth : whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him. But 
ye know him (for he dwelleth with you and shall be m you). And in that 
day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me and I in you* 
John xiv. 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20. 



PRELIMINARY. 



If there be aught Spiritual in Man, the Will must be such. 

If there be a Will, there must be Spirituality in Man. 

I suppose both positions granted. The Reader admits the 
reality of the power, agency, or mode of Being expressed in 
the term, Spirit ; and the actual existence of a Will. He sees 
clearly, that the idea of the former is necessary to the con- 
ceivability of the latter ; and that, vice versa, in asserting the 
fact of the latter he presumes and instances the truth of the 
former — just as in our common and received Systems of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, the Being of imponderable Matter is assu- 
med to render the Lode-stone intelligible, and the Fact of 
the Lode-stone adduced to prove the reality of imponderable 
Matter. 

In short, I suppose the Reader, whom I now invite to the 
third and last Division of the work, already disposed to reject 
for himself and his human Brethren the insidious title of 
" Nature's noblest Anhnal," or to retort it as the unconscious 
Irony of the Epicurean Poet on the annualizing tendency of 
his own philosophy. I suppose him convinced, that there is 
more in man than can be rationally referred to the life of Na- * 
ture and the Mechanism of Organization ; that he has a will 
not included in this mechanism ; and that the Will is in an es- t 
pecial and pre-eminent sense the spiritual part of our Human- 
ity. 

Unless then we have some distinct notion of the Will, and 
some acquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting the 
same, an insight into the nature of Spiritual Religion is scarce* 
ly possible ; and our reflections on the particular truths and 
evidences of a spiritual State will remain obscure, perplexed, 
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existence of Evil— of Evil essentially such, not by accident 
of outward circumstances, not derived from its physical con- 
sequences, or from any cause, out of itself. The first is a 
Fact of Consciousness ; the second a Fact of Reason neces- 
sarily concluded from the first ; and the third a Fact of Histo- 
ry interpreted by both. 

Omnia exeunt in mysterium, says a Schoolman : t. c. There 
is nothings the absolute ground of which is not a Mystery, 
The contrary were indeed a contradiction in terms: for how 
can that, which is to explain all things, be susceptible of an 
explanation ? It would be to suppose the same thing first and 
second at the same time. 

If I rested here, I should merely have placed my Creed in 
direct opposition to that of the Necessitarians, who assume 
(for observe both parties begin in an Assumption, and cannot 
do otherwise) that, motives act on the Will, as bodies act on 
bodies ; and that whether mind and matter are essentially the 
same or essentially different, they are both alike under one 
and the same law of compulsory Causation. But this is far 
from exhausting my intention. I mean at the same time to 
oppose the Disciples of Shaftesbury, and those who, substitu- 
ting one Faith for another, have he6n well called the pious 
Deists of the last Century, in order to distinguish ihem from 
the Infidels of the present age, who persuade themselves, ( for 
the thing itself is not possible) that they reject all Faith. I 
declare my dissent from these too, because they imposed upon 
* themselves en Idea for a Reality : a most sublime Idea indeed, 
and so necessary to Human Nature, that without it no Virtue 
is conceivable ; but still an Idea ! In contradiction to their 
splendid but delusory Tenets, I profess a deep conviction that 
Man was and is a fallen Creature, not by accidents of bodily 
constitution, or any other cause, which human Wisdom in a 
course of ages might be supposed capable of removing ; but 
diseased in his Wttf, in that Will which is the true and only 
strict synonime of the Word, I, or the intelligent Self. Thus 
at each of these two opposite Roads (the Philosophy of Hob- 
bes, and that of Shaftesbury), I have placed a directing Post, 
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king something for granted, our Assent to which they ask or 
demand : i. e. both set off with an Assumption in the form of 
* Postulate* But the Epicurean assumes what according to 
himself he neither is nor can be under any obligation to as^ 
3uine, and demands what he can have no right to demand : 
r he denies the reality of all moral Obligation, the existence 
f any Right. If he use the words, Right and Obligation, he 
oes it deceptively, and means only Compulsion and Power, 
b overthrow the Faith in aught higher or other than Nature 
physical Necessity, is the very purpose of his argument. 
e desires you only to take for granted, that all reality is in- 
luded in Nature, and he may then safely defy you to ward off 
is conclusion — that nothing is excluded ! 
But as he cannot morally demand, neither can he rationally 
expect, your Assent to this premise : for he cannot be ignorant 
%hat the best and greatest of Men have devoted their lives to 
the enforcement of the contrary ; that the vast majority of the 
liuman race in all ages and in all nations have believed in the 
contrary ; and that there is not a language on Earth, in which 
he could argue, for ten miniites, in support of hie scheme with- 
out sliding into words and phrases, that imply the contrary. It 
has been said, that the Arabic has a thousand names for a Li- 
on ; but this would he* a trifle compared with the number of 
superfluous words and useless 1 Synonimes that would be found 
in an index Expurgatorius of any European Dictionary con- 
structed on the pHneiples of a consistent and strictly conse- 
quential Materialism ! < 

The Christian likewise grounds his philosophy on asser- 
tions ; but with the best of all reasons for making them — viz. 
that he ought so to do. He asserts what he can neither prove 
nor account for, nor himself, comprehend ; but with the strong- 
est of inducements, that of understanding thereby whatever 
else it most concerns him to understand aright. And yet his 
Assertions have nothing in them of Theory or Hypothesis ; 
but are in immediate reference to three ultimate Facts ; name- 
ly, the Reality of the law of conscience ; the existence of a 
responsible will, as the subject of that law ; and lastly, the 
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sense originate in its own act, ia an absolute contradiction. It 
might be an instinct, an Impulse, a plastic Power, and if ac- 
companied with consciousness, a Desire ; but a Will it could 
not be ! And this every human being knows with equal clear- 
ness, though different minds may reflect on it with different de- 
grees of distinctness ; for who would not smile at the notion 
of a Rose willing to put forth its Buds and expand them into 
Flowers ? That such a phrase would be deemed a poetic Li* 
cence proves the difference in the things : for all metaphors 
are grounded on an apparent likeness of things essentially dif- 
ferent. I utterly disclaim the idea, that any human Intelli- 
gence, with whatever power it might manifest itself, is alone 
adequate to the office of restoring health to the Will : but at 
the same time I deem it impious and absurd to hold, that the 
Creator would have given us the faculty of reason, or that 
the Redeemer would in so many varied forms of Argument 
and Persuasion have appealed to it, if it had been either totally 
useless or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these several 
Truths reconciled and united in the belief, that the imperfect 
human understanding can be effectually exerted only in sub- 
ordination to, and in a dependent alUance with, the means and 
aidapces supplied by the all-perfect and Supreme Reason ; but 
that under these conditions it is not only an admissible, but a 
necessary instrument of ameliorating both ourselves and others. 



We may now proceed to our reflections on the Spirit of 
Religion. The first three or four Aphorisms I have selected 
from the Theological Works of Dr. Henry More, a contem- 
porary of Archbishop Leighton's, and like him, held in suspi- 
cion by the Calvinists of that time as a Latitudinarian and 
Platonizing Divine, and probably, like him, would have been 
arraigned as a Calvinist by the Latitudinarian^ ( I cannot say, 
Platonists) of this Day, had the suspicion t>een equally ground- 
less* One or two the Editor has ventured to add from his 
own Reflections. The purpose, however, is the same in all-— 
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£hat of declaring, in the first place, what Religion is not, what 
not a Religious Spirit, and what are not to be deemed in- 
uences of the Spirit. If after these Disclaimers the Editor 
shall without proof be charged by any with favouring the er- 
:vors of the Familists, Vanists, Seekers, Behmenists or by 
"whatever other names Church History records the poor be- 
-^vildered Enthusiasts, who in the swarming time of our Repub- 
lic turned the facts of the Gospel into allegories, and superse- 
ded the written Ordinances of Christ by a pretended Teach- 
ing and sensible Presence of the Spirit, he appeals against 
*hem to their own consciences, as wilful Slanderers. But if with 
yroof, I have in these Aphorisms signed and sealed my own 

Condemnation. 

" These things I could not forbear to write. For the Light 
-within me, that is, my Reason and Conscience, does assure me 
that the Ancient and Apostolic Faith according to the histo- 
rical Meaning thereof, and in the literal sense of the Creed, is 
solid and true : and that Familism in its Fairest form and un- 
der whatever disguise is a smooth Tale to seduce the simple 
from their Allegiance to Christ.' 9 

Henry More's Theological Works, p. 372. 
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And here it will not be impertinent to observe, that what the 
Greek Philosophy entitled the Reason (NOXZ) and ideas, the Phil 
Apostle names the Spirit and Truths spiritually discerned : while l 
who in the pride of Learning or in the over-weening meanness c 
em Metaphy sjcs decry the doctrine of tip Sjpinf ip. ^Man^ap^ Ua ] 
communion with the Holy Spirit, as vulgar enthusiasm ! I submit 
lowing Sentences from a Pagan Philosopher, a Nobleman and a 1 
of State — tt Ita dico, Lucili ! sacer intra nos Sfiritus sedet, nc 
bonorumque nostrorum observator et custoa. Hie prout a nobis t 
eat, ita nos ipse tractat Bonus vie sine Deo nemo est," Senec 
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APHORISM I. r. mom. 

Evert one is to give a reason of his faith : but Priests 

a ^d Ministers mote punctually than any, their province being 

fomake good every sentence of the Bible to a rational en- 

*t*iiier into the truth of these oracles. Enthusiasts find it an 

^*sy thing to heat the fancies of unlearned and unreflecting 

*Jearers ; but when a sober man would be satisfied of the 

Grounds from whence they speak, he shall not have one syl- 

ble or the least title of a pertinent answer. Only they will 

big of the spirit, and inveigh against Reason with bitter 

eproaches, calling it carnal or fleshly, though it be indeed no 

flesh, but enduring and penetrant steel, even the sword of 

the Spirit, and such as pierces to the heart. 

APHORISM II. h. more. 

There are two very bad things in this resolving of men's 
Vaith and Practice into the immediate suggestion of a Spirit 
"not acting on our Understandings, or rather into the illumina- 
tioa of such a Spirit as they can give no account of, such as 
does not enlighten their reason or enable them to render their 
doctrine intelligible to others. First, it defaces and makes 
useless that part of the Image of (Sod in us, which we call 
**akut : and secondly, it takes away that advantage which 
Rises Christianity above all other Religions, that die dare ap- 
peal to so solid a faculty. 

• « 

APHORISM III. editoi. 

It is the glory of the Gospel Charter and the Christian Con- 
ation, that its Author and Head is the Spirit of Truth, Es, 

13 
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sential Reason as well as Absolute and Incomprehensible Will, 
like a just Monarch, he refers even his own causes to the 
Judgment of his high Courts. — He has his King's Bench in 
the Reason, his Court of Equity in the Conscience ; that the 
representative of his Majesty and universal Justice, this the 
nearest to the King's heart, and the Dispenser of his particu- 
lar Decrees. He has likewise his Court of Common Pleas in 
the Understanding, his Court of Exchequer in the Prudence. 
The Laws are hi* Laws. And though by Signs and Miracles 
he has mercifully condescended to interline here and there 
witli his own hand the great Statute-book, which he had die* 
tated to his Amanuensis, Nature : yet has he been graciously 
pleased to forbid ow receiving as the King'* Mandates aught 
that is not stamped with the Great Seal of the Conscience, and 
countersigned by the Reasen[43]. 

APHORISM IV. 

ON AH UNLBARKED MUtrSTRT, UNDER PRETENCE OF A CALL OF 
THE SPIRIT, AND INWARD GRACES SUPERSEDING OUTWARD 
HELPS. 

Tell me, Ye high-Sown Perfectioni*t8 % Ye Boasters of die 
Light within you, could the highest perfection of your inward 
Light ever show to you the History of past Ages, the stale 
of the World at present, the Knowledge of Arts and Tongues 
without Books or Teachers ? How then ean you understand 
the Providence of God, or the* age, the purpose, the fulfilment 
of Prophecies, or distinguish such as have been fulfilled from 
those to the fulfilment of which we are to look forward? How 
can you judge concerning the authenticity and uneorrupted- 
ness of. the Gospels, and the other saered Scriptures ? And 
how without this knowledge can you support the trati of 
Christianity ? How can you either have, or give a reason for 
the faith which you profess ? This Light within, that lova 
Darkness, and would exclude those excellent Gifts of God to 
Mankind, Knowledge and Understanding, what is it but a sullen 
self-sufficiency within you, engendering contempt of Superi- 
ors, pride and a Spirit of Division, and inducing you to reject 
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for yourselves and to undervalue in others the Helps without, 
which the Grace of God has provided and appointed for his 
Church — nay, to make them grounds or pretexts of jour dis- 
like or suspicion of Christ's Ministers who have fruitfully 
availed themselves of the Helps afforded them ? — Henry 
Mors. 

APHORISM V. 

4 

There are Wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse 
humour have led astray ; and whose condition is such, that 1 
think few more worthy of a man's best directions. For the 
more imperious Sects having put such unhandsome vizards or 
Christianity, and the sincere Milk of the Word kkvimg been 
every where so sophisticated by the humours and inventions of 
men, it has driven these anxious Melanchdltsts to* seek for a 
Teacher that cannot deceive, the Voice of the eternal Word 
within them ; to which if they be faithful, they assure them- 
selves it will be faithful to them in return. Nor would this 
be a groundless Presumption, if they had sought this Voice in 
the Reason and the Conscience, with the Scripture articulating 
the same, instead of giving heed to their Fancy and mistaking \ 
bodily disturbances, and the vapors resulting therefrom, for in- 
spiration and the teaching of the Spirit. — Hknry Mork. 

APHORISM VI. 

When every man is his own end, all things will come to a 

bad end. Blessed were those days, when every man thought 

himself rich and fortunate by the good success of the public 

wealth and glory. We want public Souls, we want themr 1 

speak it with compassion : there is no sin and abuse in the 
world that affects my thought so much. Every man thinks, 

that he is a whole Commonwealth in his private Family. Om- 

nes quae sua sunt quserunt. All seek their own. — Bishof 

Hackrt's Sermons, p. 449. 

COMMENT. 

Selfishness is common to all ages and countries. In all 
ages Self-seeking is the Rule, and self-sacrifice the Exception. 
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But if to seek our private advantage in hutmjr with, and by 
the furtherance of, the public prosperity, and to derive a por- 
tion of our happiness from sympathy with the prosperity of 
our fellow mgn — if this be Public Spirit, it would be morose 
and querulous to pretend that there is any want of it in this 
country and at the present time. On the contrary, the num- 
ber of " public souls" and the general readiness to contribute 
to the public good, in science and in religion, in patriotism 
and in philanthropy, stand prominent [44} among the charac- 
teristics of this and the preceding generation. The habit of 
referring Actions and Opinions to fixed laws; Convictions 
rooted in Principles; Thought, Insight, System; these, had 
the good Bishop lived in our times, would have been his De- 
siderata, and the theme of his Complaints. " We want think' 
tn£ Souls* we tomU them." 

This and the three preceding extracts will suffice as precau- 
tionary Aphorisms. And here again, the Reader may exem- 
plify the great advantages to be obtained from the habit of tra- 
cing the proper meaning and history of Words. We need 
only recollect the common and idiomatic phrases in which the 
word u Spirit'* occurs in a physical or material sense (ex. gr. 
fruit has lost its spirit and flavour), to be convinced that iti 
property is to improve, enliven, actuate some other thing, not 
to be or constitute a thing in its own name. The enthusiast 
may find one exception to this where the material itself is 
called Spirit . And when he calls to mind, how this spirit acts 
when taken alone by the unhappy persons who in their first 
exultation will boast that it is Meat, Drink, Fire, and Clo- 
thing to them, all in one — when he reflects that its properties 
are to inflame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, lethargy, 
and atrophy for the Sequels — well for him, if in some lucid 
interval he should fairly put the question to his own mind, 
how far this is analogous to his own case, and whether the 
Exception does not confirm the Rule. The Letter without 
the Spirit killeth ; but does it follow, that the Spirit is to kill 
the Letter ? To kill that which it is its appropriate office to 
enliven ? 
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However, where the Ministry is not invaded, and the plain 
sense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, and the Believer 
looks for the suggestion of the Spirit only or chiefly in apply- 
ing particular passages to his own individual case and exigen- 
cies ; though in this there may be much weakness, some de- 
lusion and imminent Danger of more, I cannot but join with 
Henry More in avowing, that I feel knit to such a man in the 
bonds of a common faith far more closely, than to those who 
receive neither the Letter, nor the Spirit, turning the one into 
metaphor and oriental hyperbole, in order to explain away the 
other into the influence of motives suggested by their own 
understandings, and realized by their own strength. 
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APHORISMS 

ON THAT 

WHICH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



Ik the selection of the Extracts that form the remainder of 
this Volume and of the Comments affixed, the Editor had the 
following Objects principally in view. First, to exhibit the 
true and scriptural meaning and intent of several Articles of 
Faith, that are rightly classed among the Mysteries and pecu- 
liar Doctrines of Christianity. Secondly, to show the perfect 
rationality of these Doctrines, and their freedom from all just 
Objection when examined by their proper Organ, the Reason 
and Conscience of Man. Lastly, to exhibit from the Works 
of Leighton, who perhaps of all our learned protestant The- 
ologians best deserves the title of a Spiritual Divine, an in- 
structive and affecting picture of the contemplations, reflec- 
tions, conflicts, consolations and monitory experiences of a 
philosophic and richly-gifted mind, amply stored with all the 
knowledge that Books and long intercourse with men of the 
most discordant characters can give, under the convictions, 
impressions, and habits of a Spiritual Religion. 

To obviate a possible disappointment in any of my Readers, 
'who may chance to be engaged in theological studies, it may 
\>e well to notice, that in vindicating the peculiar tenets of our 
Taith, I have not entered on the Doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the still profounder Mystery of the Origin of Moral Evil— 
and this for the reasons following: 1. These Doctrines are 
not (strictly speaking) subjects of Reflection, in the proper 
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sense of this word : and both of them demand a power and 
persistency of Abstraction, and a previous discipline in the 
highest forms of human thought, which it would be unwise, 
if not presumptuous, to expect from any, who require "Aids 
to Reflection," or would be likely to seek them in the present 
Work. 2. In my intercourse with men of various ranks and 
ages, I have found the far larger number of serious and inqui- 
ring Persons little if at all disquieted by doubts respecting 
Articles of Faith, that are simply above their comprehension. 
It is only where the Belief required of them jars with their 
moral feelings ; where a doctrine in the sense, in which they 
have been taught to receive it, appears to contradict their 
clear notions of Right and Wrong, or to be at variance with 
the divine Attributes of Goodness and Justice ; that these men 
are surprised, perplexed, and alas ! not seldom offended and 
alienated. Such are the Doctrines of Arbitrary Election and 
Reprobation ; the Sentence to everlasting Torment by an 
eternal and necessitating Decree ; vicarious Atonement, and 
the necessity of the Abasement, Agony and ignominious Death 
of a most holy and meritorious Person, to appease the Wrath 
of God. Now it is more especially for such Persona, unwil- 
ling Sceptics, who believing earnestly ask help for their un- 
belief, that this Volume was compiled, and the Comments 
written : and therefore, to the Scripture doctrines, intended 
by the above mentioned, my principal attention has been di- 
rected. 

But lastly, the whole Scheme of the Christian Faith, inclu- 
ding all the Articles of Belief common to the Greek and Lat- 
in, the Roman and the Protestant Church, with the threefold 
proof, that it is ideally, morally, and historically true, will be 
found exhibited and vindicated in a proportionally larger 
Work, the Principal Labour of my Life since Manhood, and 
which I am now preparing for the Press under the title, As- 
sertion of Religion, as necessarily involving Revelatioti ; and 
of Christianity, as the only Revelation of permanent atid uni- 
versal validity. 
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APHORISM I. ' LKIOHTOIf . 

Where, if not in Christ, is the Power that can persuade a 
Sinner to return, that can bring home a heart to God f 

Common mercies of God, though they have a leading fac- 
ulty to repentance, (Horn. ii. 4.) yet, the rebellious heart will 
not be led by them. The judgments of God, public or per- 
sonal, though they ought to drive us to God, yet the heart, 
unchanged, runs the further from God. Do we not see it by 
ourselves and other sinners about us ? They look not at all 
towards Him who smites, much less do they return ; or if any 
more serious thoughts of returning arise upon the surprise of 
an affliction, how soon vanish they, either the stroke abating, 
or the heart, by time, growing hard and senseless under it ! 
Leave Christ out, I say, and all other means work not this 
"way ; neither the works nor the word of God sounding daily 
In his ear, Return, return. Let the noise of the rod speak it 
too, and both join togetner to make the cry the louder, yet 
the wicked will do wickedly, Dan. xii. 10. 

COMMENT. 

By the phrase "in Christ, 9 ' I mean all the supernatural Aids 
vouchsafed and conditionally promised in the Christian Dis- 
pensation : and among them the Spirit of Truth, which the 
world cannot receive, were it only that the knowledge of 
spiritual Truth is of necessity immediate and intuitive : and 
the World or Natural Man possesses no higher intuitions than 
those of the pure Sense, which are the subjects of Mathemat- 
ical Science. But Aids, observe ! Therefore, not by the 
Will of Man alone ; but neither without the Will. The doc- 
trine of modern Calvinism, as laid down by Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the late Dr. Williams, which represents a Will ab- 
solutely passive, clay in the hands of a Potter, destroys all Will, 
takes away its essence and definition, as effectually as in say- 
ing — This Circle is square — I should deny the figure to be a 
Circle at all. It was in strict consistency therefore, that these 
Writers supported the Necessitarian Scheme, and made the 
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relation of Cause and Effect the Law of the Universe, sub- 
jecting to its Mechanism the moral World no less than the ma- 
terial or physical. It follows, that all is Nature [45]. Thus, 
though few writers use the term Spirit more frequently, they 
in effect deny its existence, and evacuate the term of all its 
proper meaning. With such a system not the Wit of Man 
nor all the Theodices ever framed by human ingenuity, before 
and since the attempt of the celebrated Leibnitz, can recon- 
cile the Sense of Responsibility, nor the fact of the difference 
in kind between regret and remorse. The same compul- 
sion of Consequence drove the Fathers of Moderator Pseu- 
do-)Calvinism to the origination of Holiness in Pow<% of Jus- 
tice in Right of Property, and whatever outrages on the com- 
mon sense and moral feelings of Mankind they have sought t* 
cover, under the fair name of Sovereign Grace. 

I will not take on me to defend sundry harsh and inconven- 
ient Expressions in the Works of Calvin. Phrases equally 
strong and Assertions not less rash and startling are no rari- 
ties in the Writings of Luther : for Catachresis was the fa- 
vourite Figure of Speech in that age. But let not the opin- 
ions of either on this most fundamental Subject be confound- 
ed with the New-England System, now entitled Calvinistic 
The fact is simply this. Luther considered the Pretensions, 
to Free-will boastful, and better suited to the budge Doctors 
of the Stoic Fur, than to the Preachers of the Gospel, whose 
great Theme is the Redemption of the Will from Slavery ; 
the restoration of the Will to perfect Freedom being the end 
ancf consummation of the redemptive Process, and the same 
with the entrance of the Soul into Glory, t. c. its union with 
Christ : "glory** (John xvii. 5.) being one of the names of 
the Spiritual Messiah. Prospectively to this we are to under- 
stand the words of our Lord, At that day ye shall know that 
I am in my Father, and ye in me, John xiv. 20 ; the freedom* 
of a finite will being possible under this condition only, that it 
has become one with the will of God. Now as the difference 
of a captive and enslaved Will, and no Will at all, such, ia the 
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difference between the Lutheranism of Calvin and the Cal- 
vinism of Jonathan Edwards. 

APHORISM II. * LEfGHTON. 

There is nothing in religion farther out of Nature's reach, 
and more remote from the* natural man's liking and believing, 
than the doctrine of Redemption by a Saviour, and by a cru- 
cified Saviour. It is comparatively easy to persuade men of 
the necessity of an amendment of conduct ; it is more diffi- 
cult to make them see the necessity of Repentance in the 
Gospel sense, the necessity of a change in the principle of ac- 
tion ; but to convince men of the necessity of the Death of 
Christ is the most difficult of all. And yet the first is but 
varnish and white-wash without the second ; and the second 
but a barren notion without the last. Alas ! of those who ad- 
mit the doctrine in words, how large a number evade it in fact 
and empty it of all its substance and efficacy, making the effect 
the efficient cause, or attributing their election to Salvation to 
a supposed Foresight of their Faith, and Obedience. But it is 
most vain to imagine a faith in such and such men, which be- 
ing foreseen by God, determined him to elect them for salva- 
tion ; were it only that nothing at all is future, or can have 
this imagined futuntion y but as it is decreed, and because it is 
decreed by God so to be. 

COMMENT. 

No impartial person, competently acquainted with the His- 
tory of the Reformation, and the works of the earlier protest- 
ant Divines at home and abroad, even to the close of Eliza- 
heth's reign, will deny that the Doctrines of Calvin on Re- 
demption and the natural state of fallen man, are in all essen- 
tial points the same as those of Luther, Zuinglius, and the 
first reformers collectively. These doctrines have, however, 
jince the re-establishment of the Episcopal Church at the re- 
turn of the second Charles, been as generally[46] exchanged 
igr what is commonly entitled Armtnianism, but which, taken 
as a complete and explicit Scheme of Belief, it would be both 
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historically and theologically more accurate to call OroHamsm, 
or Christianity according to Grotius. The change was not, we 
may readily believe, effected without a struggle. In the Ro- 
mish Church this latitudinarian System, patronized by the Je- 
suits, was manfully resisted by Jansenius, Arnauld, and Pas- 
cal ; in our own Church by the Bishops Davenant, Sanderson, 
Hall, and the Archbishops Usher and Leighton : and in the 
latter half of the preceding Aphorism the Reader has a spe* 
cimen of the reasonings by which Leighton strove to invalidate 
or counterpoise the reasonings of the Innovators. 

Passages of this sort are, however, of rare occurrence it* 
Leighton's works. Happily for thousands, he was more use- 
fully employed in making his Readers feel, that the Doctrines 
in question, scripturally treated, and taken ae co-organized 
parts of a great organic whole, need no such reasonings. 
And bettet still would it have been, had he left them altogeth- 
er for those', who severally detaching the great Features of 
Revelation from the living Context of Scripture, do by that 
very act destroy their life and purpose. And then, like the 
eyes of the Aranea prodigiosa[47] they become clouded micro- 
scopes, to exaggerate and distort all the other parts and propor- 
tions. No offence will be occasioned, I trust, by the frank 
avowal that I have given to the preceding passage a place 
among the Spiritual Aphorisms for the sake of the Comment : 
the following Remark having been the first marginal Note I 
had pencilled on Leighton's Pages, and thus, (remotely, at 
least), the occasion of the present Work. 

Leighton, I observed, throughout his inestimable Work, 
avoids all metaphysical views of Election, relatively to God, 
and confines himself to the Doctrine in its i elation to Man: 
and in that sense too, in which every Christian may judge who 
strives to be sincere with his own heart. The following may, 
I think, be taken as a safe and useful Rule in religious inqui- 
ries. Ideas, that derive their origin and substance from the 
* Moral Being, and to the reception of which as true objective- 
ly (i. e. as corresponding to a reality out of the human mind) 
we are deter^i^ed by a practical interest exclusively, may 
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ot, like theoretical or speculative Positions, be pressed on- 
into all their possible logical consequences. The Law 
f Conscience, and not the Canons of discursive Reasoning, 
ust decide in such cases. At least, the latter has no validi- 
ty, which the single Veto of the former is not sufficient to nul- 
lify. The most pious conclusion is here the most legitimate. 
It is too seldom considered, though most worthy of consid- 
eration, how far even those Ideas or Theories of pure Spec- 
ulation, that bear the same name with the Objects of Religious 
Faith, are indeed the same. Out of the principles necessari- 
ly presumed in all discursive Thinking, and which being, in 
die first place, universal, and secondly, antecedent to every 
particular exercise of the Understanding, are therefore refer- 
red to the Reason, the human Mind (wherever its powers are 
sufficiently developed, and its attention strongly directed to 
speculative or theoretical inquiries), forms certain Essences, 
to which for its own purposes it gives a sort of notional Sub- 
sistence. Hence they are called Entia raHonalia : the con- 
version of which into Entia realia, or real Objects, by aid of 
die Imagination, has in all times been the fruitful stock of 
empty Theories, and mischievous Superstitions, of surrepti- 
tious Premises and extravagant Conclusions. For as these 
substantiated Notions were in many instances expressed by 
the same terms, as the objects of religious Faith ; as in most 
instances they were applied, though deceptively, to the ex- 
planation of real experiences ; and lastly, from the gratifica- 
tions, which the pride and ambition of man received from the 
supposed extension of his Knowledge and Insight it was too 
easily forgotten or overlooked, that the stablest and most in- 
dispensable of these notional Beings were but the necessary 
Jhrms of Thinking, taken abstractedly : and that like the 
bveadthless Lines, depthless Surfaces, and perfect Circles of 
Oeometry, they subsist wholly and solely in and for the Mind, 
<ttiat contemplates them* Where the evidence of the Senses 
foils us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, there 
no Rbality attributable to any Notion, but what is given to 
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it by Revelation, or the Law of Conscience, or the necessary 
interests of Morality. 

Take an instance : 

It is the office, and as it were, the instinct of Reason to 
bring a unity into all our conceptions and several knowledges. 
On this all system depends : and without this we could reflect 
connectedly neither on nature or our own minds. Now this 
is possible only on the assumption or hypothesis of a one as 
the ground and cause of the Universe, and which in all suc- 
cession and through all changes is the subject neither of Time 
or Change. The one must be contemplated as Eternal and 
Immutable. 

Well ! the Idea, which is the basis of Religion, commanded 
by the Conscience and required by Morality, contains the 
same truths, or at least Truths that can be expressed in no 
other terms ; but this idea presents itself to our mind with ad- 
ditional Attributes, and these too not formed by mere Abstrac- 
tion and Negation, with the Attributes of Holiness, Providence, 
Love, Justice, and Meicy. It comprehends, moreover, the 
independent (extra-mundane) existence and personality of 
the supreme one, as our Creator, Lord, and Judge. 

The hypothesis of a one Ground and Principle of the Uni- 
verse (necessary as an hypothesis; but having only a logical 
and conditional necessity) is thus raised into the idea of the 
living ood, the supreme Object of our Faith, Love, Fear, 
and Adoration. Religion and Morality do indeed constrain us 
to declare him Eternal and Immutable. But if from the Eter- 
nity of the Supreme Being a Reasoner should) deduce the 
impossibility of a Creation ; or conclude with Aristotle, that 
the Creation was do-eternal; or, like the later Platonuts, 
should turn Creation into Emanation, and make the universe 
proceed from Deity, as the Sunbeams from the Solar Orb;— 
or if from the divine Immutability he should infer, that al 
Prayer and Supplication must be vain and superstitious: then 
however evident and logically necessary such conclusions maj 
appear, it is scarcely worth our while to examine, whether 
they are so or not. The Positions themselves must be false. 
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Pot were they true, the idea would lose the sole ground of its 
rtality. It would be no longer the Idea intended by the Be- 
liever in his premise— in the Premise, with which alone Re- 
ligion and Morality are concerned. The very subject of the 
discussion would be changed. It would no longer be the God 
in whom we believe ; but a stoical fate, or the superessential 
on of Plotinus, to whom neither Intelligence, or Self-con- 
I feiousness, or Life, or even Being dare be attributed : or last- 
ly, the World itself, the indivisible one and only substance 
(wbstantia una et unica) of Spinoza, of which all Phenome- 
na, all particular and individual Things, Lives, Minds, Thoughts 
**id Actions are but modifications. 

Let the Believer never be alarmed by Objections wholly 
^teculative, however plausible on speculative grounds such 
olqections may appear, if he can but satisfy himself, that the 
Jteetdt is repugnant to the dictates of Conscience, and irre- 
concilable with the interests of Morality. For to baffle the 
Objector we have only to demand of him, by what right and 
*ander wfhat authority he converts a Thought into a Substance, 
«*r asserts the existence of a real somewhat corresponding to a 
Motion not derived from the experience of his Senses. It 
^rill be of no purpose for him to answer, that it is a legitimate 
Motion. The Notion may have its mould in the understand- 
ing ; but its realization must be the work of the fancy. 

A reflecting Header will easily apply these remarks to the 
subject of Election, one of the stumbling stones in the ordi- 
nary conceptions of the Christian Faith, to which the Infidel 
points in scorn, and which far better men pass by in silent per- 
plexity. Yet surely, from mistaken conceptions of the Doc- 
trine. I suppose the person, with whom I am arguing, already 
10 far a believer, as to have convinced himself, both that a 
state of enduring bliss is attainable under certain conditions ; 
and that these conditions consist m his compliance with the 
directions given and rules prescribed in the Christian Scrip- 
tures. These rules he likewise admits to be such, that, by 
the very law and constitution of the human mind, a full and 
kithful compliance with them cannot but have conseqvence* 
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of some sort or other. But these consequences are moreover 
distinctly described, enumerated and promised in the same 
Scriptures, in which the conditions are recorded ; and though 
some of them may be apparent to God only, yet the greater 
number are of such a nature that they cannot exist unknown 
to the Individual, in and for whom they exist. As little possi- 
ble is it, that he should find these consequences in himself, and 
not find in them the sure marks and the safe pledges, that he 
is at the time in the right road to the Life promised under these 
conditions. Now I dare assert, that no such man, however 
fervent his charity, and however deep his humility, may be, 
can peruse the records of History with a reflecting spirit, or 
" look round the world" with an observant eye, and not find 
himself compelled to admit, that all men are not on the right 
Road. He cannot help judging, that even in Christian coun- 
tries Many, a fearful Many ! have not their faces turned to- 
ward it. 

This then is mere matter of fact. Now comes the ques- 
tion. Shall the Believer, who thus hopes on the appointed 
grounds of Hope, attribute this distinction exclusively to hi* 
own resolves and strivings ? or if not exclusively yet primari- 
ly and principally ? Shall he refer the first movements and 
preparations to his own Will and Understanding, and bottom 
his claim to the Promises on his own comparative excellence i 
If not, if no man dare take this honour to himself, to whom 
shall he assign it, if not to that Being in whom the Promise 
originated and on whom its Fulfilment depends ? If he stop 
here, who shall blame him ? By what argument shall bis rea- 
soning be invalidated, that might not be urged with equal 
force against any essential difference between Obedient and 
Disobedient, Christian and Worldling, that would not imply 
that both sorts alike are, in the sight of God, the sons of God 
by adoption ? If he stop here, who shall drive him from Us 
position ? For thus far he is practically concerned — this the 
Conscience requires, this the highest interests of Morality de- 
mand. It is a question of Facts, of the Will and the Deed, 
to argue against which on the abstract notions and possibilities 
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of the speculative Reason is as unreasonable, as an attempt to 
decide a question of Colours by pure Geometry, or to unsettle 
the classes and specific characters of Natural/History by the 
Doctrine of Fluxions. 

But if the self-examinant will abandon this position, and 
exchange the safe circle of Religion and practical Reason for 
the shifting Sand-wastes and Mirages of Speculative Theolo- 
gy ; if instead of seeking after the marks of Election in him- 
self he undertakes to determine the ground and origin, the 
possibility and mode of Election itself in relation to God ; — 
in this case, and whether he does it for the satisfaction of cu- ' 
riostty, or from the ambition of answering those, who would 
call God himself to account, why and by what right certain 
Souls Were born in Africa instead of England ? or why ( see- 
ing that it is against all reason and goodness to choose a worse, 
when being omnipotent he could have created a better) God 
did not , create Beasts Men, and Men Angels ? or why God 
created any men but with pre-knowledge of their obedience, 
and why he left any occasion for Election ? — in this case, I 
say, we can only regret, that the Inquirer had not been better, 
instructed in the nature, the bounds, the trne purposes and 
proper objects of his intellectual faculties/^Llhat he had not 
previously asked himself, by what appropriate Sense, or Or- 
gan of Knowledge, he : hoped to secure an insight into a Na-, 
ture which was neither an Object of his Senses, nor a part of 
his Self-consciousness! and so leave him to ward off shadowy 
Spears with the shadow of a Shield, and to retaliate the non- 
sense of Blasphemy with the Abracadabra of Presumption. 
He that will fly without wings must fly in his dreams ; and till 
he awakes, will not find out, that to fly in a dream is but to 
dream of flying. 

Thus then the Doctrine of Election is in itself a necessary 

inference from an undeniable fact — necessary at least for all 

Who hold that the best of Men are what they are through the 

grace of God. In relation to the Believer it is a Hope, which 

if it spring out of Christian Principles, be examined by the. 

tests and nourished by the means prescribed in Scripture, will 

15 
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become a lively, an assured Hope, but which cannot in this 
life pass into knowledge, much less certainty of Fore-knowl- 
edge. The contrary belief does indeed make the article of 
Election both tool and parcel of a mad and mischievous fanati- 
cism. But with what force and clearness does not the Apos- 
tle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the pretence, treating it as 
a downwright contradiction in terms ! See Rom. viii. 24. 

But though I hold the doctrine handled as Leighton han- 
dles it (that is ^practically, morally, humanly) rational, safe, 
and of essential importance, I see many [48] reasons resulting 
from the peculiar circumstances, under which St. Paul prea- 
ched and wrote, why a discreet Minister of the Gospel should 
avoid the frequent use of the term, and express the meaning 
in other words perfectly equivalent and equally scriptural : lest 
in saying truth he might convey error. 

Had my purpose been confined to one particular Tenet, an 
apology might be required for so long a Comment. But the 
Reader will, I trust, have already perceived, that my object 
has been to establish a general Rule of interpretation and vin- 
dication applicable to all doctrinal Tenets, and especially to 
the (so called) Mysteries of the Christian Faith : to provider 
a Safety-lamp for religious inquirers. Now this I find in the 
principle, that all revealed Truths are to be judged of by us, 
as far as they are possible subjects of human Conception, or 
grounds of Practice, or in some way connected with our mo- 
ral and spiritual Interests. In order to have a reason far for- 
ming a judgment on any given article, we must be sure that 
we possess a Reason, by and according to which a judgment 
may be formed. Now in respect of all Truths, to which a 
real independent existence is assigned, and which yet are not 
contained in, or to be imagined under, any form of Spaee or 
Time, it is strictly demonstrable, that the human Reason, con- 
sidered abstractly as the source of positive Science and theo- 
retical Insight, is not such a Reason. At the utmost, it has 
only a negative voice. In other words, nothing can be allow- 
ed as true for the human Mind, which directly contradicts this 
Reason. But even here, before we admit the existence of 
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any such contradiction, we must be careful to ascertain, that 
there is no equivocation in play, that two different subjects 
are not confounded under one and the same word. A striking 
instance of this has been adduced in the difference between 
the notional On* of the Ontologists, and the idea of the Liv- 
ing God. 

But if not the abstract or speculative Reason, and yet a rea- 
son there must be in order to a rational Belief— then it must 
be the Practical Reason of Man, comprehending the Will, the 
Conscience, the Moral Being with its inseparable Interests 
and Affections — that Reason, namely, which is the Organ of 
JVisdom, and ( as far as Man is concerned ) the Source of liv- 
ing and actual Truths. 

From these premises we may further deduce, that every 
doctrine is to be interpreted in reference to those, to whom 
it has been revealed, or who have or have had the means of 
knowing or hearing the same. For instance : the Doctrine 
that there is no name under Heaven, by which a man can be 
saved, but the name of Jesus. If the word here rendered 
' Name, may be understood (as it well may, and as in other 
texts it must be) as meaning the Power, or originating Cause, 
I Bee no objection on the part of the Practical Reason to our 
belief of the declaration in its whole extent. It is true uni- 
versally or not true at all. If there be any redemptive pow- 
er not contained in the Power of Jesus, then Jesus is not the 
Redeemer : not the redeemer of the World, not the Jesus ( i. 
e. Saviour) of Mankind. But if with Tertullian and Augus- 
tin we make the Text assert the condemnation and misery of 
all who are not Christians by Baptism and explicit Belief in 
the Revelation of the New Covenant — then I say, the doc- 
trine is true to all intents and purposes. It is true, in every 
respect, in which any practical, moral, or spiritual Interest or 
find can be connected with its truth. It is true in respect to 
«very man who has had, or who might have had, the Gospel 
£»reached to him. It is true and obligatory for every Chris- 
%*an community and for every individual Believer, wherever 
le opportunity is afforded of spreading the Light of the 60s- 
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pel and making known the name of the only Saviour and Re- 
1 deemer. For even though the uninformed Heathens sbodd 
not perish, the guilt of their Perishing will attach to those 
who not only had no certainty of their safety, but who were 
commanded to act on the supposition of the contrary. But if 
on the other hand, a theological Dogmatist should attempt to 
persuade me, that this Text was intended to give us an histor- 
ical knowledge of God's future Actions and Dealings — and 
for the gratification of our curiosity to inform us, that Socrates 
and Phocion, together with all the Savages in the untravellcd 
Woods and Wilds of Africa and America, will be sent to keep 
company with the Devil and his Angels in everlasting Toty 
ments — I should remind him, that the purpose of Scripture 
was to teach us our duty, not to enable us to sit in Judgment 
on the souls of our fellow creatures. 

One other instance will, I trust, prevent all misconception 
of my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that the scriptural 
and only true [49] Idea of God will, in its developement, be 
found to involve the Idea of the Triunity. But I am likewise 
convinced, that previous to the promulgation of the Gospel t 
the Doctrine had no claim on the Faith of Mankind : though 
it might have been a legitimate contemplation for a specula- 
tive philosopher, a Theorem in Metaphysics valid in the 
Schools. 

I form a certain notion in my mind, and say : this is what / 
-understand by the term, God. From books and conversation 
I find, that the Learned generally connect the same notion 
with the same word. I then apply the Rules, laid down by 
the Masters of Logic, for the involution and evolution of terms 
and prove (to as many as agree with me in my premises) that 
the Notion, God, involves the Notion, Trinity. I now pass 
out of the Schools, and enter into discourse with some friend 
or neighbour, unversed in the formal sciences, unused to the 
processes of Abstraction, neither Logician or Metaphysician ; 
but sensible and singleminded, " an Israelite indeed," trust- 
ing in u the Lord God of his Fathers, even the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.' 9 If I speak of God to torn, what 
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wil he understand me to be speaking of? What does he 
*ean, and suppose me to mean, by the word ? An Accident 
or Product of the reasoning faculty > or an Abstraction which 
the human Mind makes by reflecting on its own thoughts and 
(arms of thinking ? No. By God he understands me to mean 
an existing and self-subsisting reality [50], a real and personal 
Being — even the Person, the i am, who sent Moses to his 
Forefathers in Egypt. Of the actual existence of this divine 
Person he has the same historical assurance as of theirs ; con- 
firmed indeed by the Book of Nature, as soon and as far as 
that stronger and better Light has taught him to read and con* 
4&true it — confirmed by it, I say, but not derived from it Now 
by what right can I require this Man (and of such men the 
great majority of serious Believers consisted, previous to the 
Light of the Gospel) to receive a Notion of mine, wholly al- 
ien from his habits of thinking, because it may be logicallyde- 
duced from another Notion, with which he was almost as little 
acquainted, and not at all concerned ? Grant for a moment, 
that the latter (i. e. the Notion, with which I first set out) as 
soon as it is combined with the assurance of a corresponding 
Reality becomes identical with the true and effective Idea of 
ypod ! tyrant, that in thus realizing the Notion I am warran- 
ted by Revelation, the Law of Conscience, and the interests 
and necessities of ray Moral Being ! Yet by what authority, 
by what inducement, am I entitled to attach the same reality 
to a second Notion, a Notion drawn from a Notion ? It is evi- 
dent, that if I have the same Right, it must be On the same 
grounds. Revelation must have assured it, my conscience re- 
quired it — or in some way or other I must have an interest in 
this belief. It must concern me, as a moral and responsible 
Being. Now these grounds were first given in the Redemp- 
tion of Mankind by Christ, the Saviour and Mediator : and by 
the utter incompatibility of these offices with a mere Crea- 
ture. On the doctrine of Redemption depends the Faith, the 
Duty, of believing in the Divinity of our Lord. And this 
again is the strongest Ground for the reality of that Idea, in 
which alone this Divinity can be received without breach of 
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the faith in the unity of the Godhead; Bat such is the Met 
of the Trinity. Strong as the motives are that induce me to 
defer the foil discussion of this great Article of the Christian 
Creed, I cannot withstand the request of several Drones, 
whose situation and extensive services entitle them to the ut- 
most deference, that I should so far deviate from my first in- 
tention as at least to indicate the point on which I stud, and 
to prevent the misconception of my purpose : as if I held the 
doctrine of the Trinity for a Truth which Men could be called 
on to believe by mere force of Reasoning, independently of 
any positive Revelation. In short, it had been reported in cer- 
tain circles, that I considered this doctrine as a demonstrable^ 
part of the Religion of Nature. Now though it might be suf- 
ficient to say, that I regard the very phrase " Revealed Reli- 
gion' 9 as a pleonasm, inasmuch as a religion not revealed is, 
in my judgment, no religion at all ; I have no objection to an- 
nounce more particularly and distinctly what I do and what I 
do not maintain on this point : provided that in the following 
paragraph, with this view inserted, the reader will look lor 
nothing more than a plain statement of my opinions. The' 
grounds on which they rest, and the arguments by which they 
are to be vindicated, are for another place. " * 

I hold then, it is true, that all the ( so called ) Demonstra- 
tions of a God either prove too little, as that from the Order 
and apparent Purpose in Nature ; or too much, viz. that the 
World is itself Ood ; or they clandestinely involve the con- 
clusion in the Premises, passing off the mere analysis or expli- 
cation of an Assertion for the Proof of it — a species of logical 
legerdemain not unlike that of the Jugglers at a Fair, who 
putting into their mouths what seems to be a walnut, draw out 
a score yards of Ribbon. On this sophism rest the pretended 
" Demonstrations of a God" grounded on the Postulate of a 
First Cause. And lastly in aU these Demonstrations the au- 
thors presuppose the Idea or Conception of a God without be- 
ing able to authenticplfit, i. e. to give an account whence 
they obtained it. For it is clear, that the proof first mention- 
ed and the most natural and convincing of all ( the Cosmolo- 
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gioal I mean or that from tho Order in Nature ) presupposes 
the OntoIogieaL~~i. e. the proof of a God from tbe necessit y 
and necessary Objtetwihj of the Idea, /jf the latter can as- 
sure us of a God a& an existing Reality, the former will go far 
to prove hia Power, Wisdom and Benevolence. All this I 
hold. But I also hold, that this Truth, tbe hardest to demon* 
strate, is the one \fehith of all others least needs to be demon- 
strated ; that though there may be no conclusive demonstra-* 
lions of a good, wise, living and personal (Sod, there are so 
many convincing reasons for it, within and without—a grain of 
sand sufficing, and a whole universe at hand to, echo the deci- 
sion t — that for every mind not devoid of all reason, and despe- 
rately cpnscieiioe-proof, the Truth which it is the least possi- 
ble to prove, it is little less than impossible not to believe ! 
only indeed just so much short of impossible, as to leave some 
room for the will and the moral election, and thereby to keep' 
it a truth of Religion, and the possible subject of a Command* 
ment[51]. 

On this account I do not demand of a Debt, that he should 
adopt the doctrine of the Trinity. For he might very well 
be justified in replying, thai he rejected the doctrine, not be-* 
cause it could not be demonstrated, nor yet on the score of 
any incomprehensibilities and seeming contradictions that 
might be objected to it, as knowing that these ought be, and 
in fact had been, urged with equal force against a personal 
God under any form capable of Love and Veneration ; but 
because he had not the same theoretical necessity, the same 
interests and instincts of Reason for the one hypothesis as for the 
other. It is not enough, the Deist might justly say, that there is 
no cogent reason why I should not believe the Trinity : you 
must show me some cogent reason why I should. 

But the case is quite different with a Christian, who accepts 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, yet refuses his assent to 
the plainest declarations of these Scriptures, and explains 
away the most express texts into metaphor and hyperbole, 
because the literal and obvious interpretation is (according to 
his notions) absurd and contrary to reason. He is bound to 
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show, Ail it is so fa any sense, not equally applicable to the 
texts asserting the Being, Infinity, and Personality of God the 
Father, the Eternal and Omnipresent owe, who created the 
Heaven and the Earth. And the more is he bound to do this, 
Mid the greater is my right to demand it of him, because the 
doctrine of Redemption from Sin supplies the Christian with 
motives and reasons for the divinity of the Redeemer far more 
* concerning and coercive subjectively, i* e. in the economy of 
his own Soul, than are all the inducements that can influence 
the Deist objectively, i. e. in the interpretation of Nature. 

Do I then utterly etclude the speculative Reason from The- 
ology ? No ! It is its ofice and rightful privilege to deter* 
mine oh the negative truth of whatever we are required to be- 
lieve. The Doctrine must not contradict any universal prin- 
ciple : for this would be a Doctrine that contradicted itself. 
Or Philosophy ? No. It may be and has been the servant 
and pioneer of Faith by convincing the mind, that a doctrine 
is cogitable, that the soul can present the Idea to itself: and 
that if we determine, to contemplate, or think of, the subject 
at all, so and in no other form can this be effected. So far 
are both Logic and Philosophy to be received and trusted. 
But the duty, and in some cases and for some persons even 
the right, of thinking on subjects beyond the bounds of sen- 
sible experience ; the grounds of the real truth ; the Life, the* 
Substance, the Hope, the Love, in one word, the Faith ; the; 
are Derivatives from the practical, moral, and spiritual Natui 
and Being of Man. 

APHORISM III. 

That Religion is designed to improve the nature and 
ties of Man, in order to the right governing of our action! 
the securing the peace and progress, external and inter™ 
Individuals and of Communities, and lastly, to the rendi 
us capable of a more perfect state, entitled the kingdoi 
God, to which the present Life is probationary — this is a f 
which all who have truth only in view, will receive on its 
evidence. If such then be the main end of Religion alta 
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er (the improvement namely of our nature and faculties), it 
is plain, that every part of Religion is to be judged by its re- 
lation to this main end. And since the Christian Scheme is 
Religion in its most perfect and effective Form, a revealed 
Religion, and therefore, in a special sense proceeding from 
that being who made us and knows what we are, of course 
therefore adapted to the needs and capabilities of Human Na- 
ture ; nothing can be a part of this holy faith that is not duly 
proportioned to this end. Extracted with slight alterations 
from Burnet's Preface to Vol, ii. of the Hist, of the Refor- 
mation. 

COMMENT. 

This Aphorism should be borne in mind, whenever a theo- 
logical Resolve is proposed to us as an article of Faith* Take, 
for instance, the Determinations passed at the Synod of Dort, 
concerning the Absolute Decrees of God in connexion with 
Iris Omniscience and Fore-knowledge. Or take the Decision 
in the Council of Trent on the Difference between the two 
luads of Transubstantiation, the one in which both the Sub- 
stance and the Accidents are changed, the same matter re- 
^naining — as in the conversion of Water to Wine at Cana : 
the other, in which the Matter and Substance are changed, 
the Accidents remaining unaltered, as in the Eucharist — this 
latter being Transubstantiation par eminence ! Or rather take 
the still more tremendous Dogma, that it is indispensable to 
a saving Faith carefully to distinguish the one kind from the 
other, and to believe both, and to believe the necessity of be- 
lieving both in order to Salvation ! For each or either of 
these extra-scriptural Articles of Faith the preceding Apho- 
rism supplies a safe criterion.. Will the belief tend to the im- 
provement of any of my moral or intellectual faculties ? But 
before I can be convinced that a Faculty will be improved, I 
must be assured that it exists. On all these dark sayings, 
therefore, of Dort or Trent, it is quite sufficient to ask, by 
what faculty, organ, or inlet of knowledge we are to assure 

ourselves, that the words mean any thing, or correspond to 
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any object out of our own mind or even in it : unless indeed 
the mere craving and striving to think on y after all the mate- 
rials for thinking have been exhausted, can be called an object. 
When a number of trust-worthy Persons assure me, that a 
portion of fluid which they saw to be Water, by some change 
in the fluid itself, or in their Senses, suddenly acquired the 
Colour, Taste, Smell, and exhilarating property of Wine, I 
perfectly understand what they tell me, and likewise by what 
faculties they might have come to the knowledge of the Fact. 
But if any one of the number not satisfied with my acquies- 
cence in the Fact, should insist on my believing, that the Mat- 
ter remained the same, the Substance and the Accidents hav- 
ing been removed in order to make way for a different Sub- 
stance with different Accidents, I must entreat his permission 
to wait till I can discover in myself any faculty, by which 
there can be presented to me a matter distinguishable from 
Accidents, and a Substance that is different from both. It is 
true, I have a faculty of articulation ; but I do not see that it 
can be improved by my using it for the formation of words 
without meaning, or at best, for the utterance of Thoughts,, 
that mean only the act of so thinking, or of trying so to think. 
But the end of Religion is the improvement of our Nature 
.and Faculties. Ergo, &c. Q. E. D. I sum up the whole in 
one great practical Maxim. The Object of religious Contem- 
plation, and of a truly spiritual Faith, is the ways or Goo to 
Man. Of, the Workings of the Godhead, God himself has 
told us, My Ways are not as your ways, nor my Thoughts as 
your Thoughts. 

APHORISM IV. 

THE CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DISCIPLINE 
OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS AND THE DISPENSATION OF 
THE OOSPEL. 

By undeceiving, enlarging, and informing the Intellect, Phi- 
losophy sought to purify, and to elevate the Moral Character. 
Of course, those alone could receive the latter and incompara- 
bly greater Benefit, who by natural capacity and favourable 
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contingencies of Fortune were fit Recipients of the former. 
How small the number, we scarcely need the evidence of His- 
tory to assure us. Across the Night of Paganism, Philosophy 
flitted on, like the Lanthorn-fly of the Tropics, a Light to itself, 
and an Ornament, but alas! no more than an ornament, of the 
surrounding Darkness. 

Christianity reversed the order. By means accessible to 
al\ r by inducements operative on all, and by convictions, the 
grounds and materials of which all men might find in them- 
selves her first step was to cleanse the Heart. But the bene- 
fit did not stop here. In preventing the rank vapours that 
steam up from the corrupt Heart Christianity restores the In- . 
Celled likewise to its natural clearness. By relieving the mind 
from the distractions and importunities of the unruly pas- 
sions, she improves the quality of the Understanding : while 
sit the same time she presents for its contemplations Ob- 
jects so great and so bright as cannot but enlarge the Organ, 
l>y which they are contemplated. The Fears, the Hopes, the 
Remembrances, the Anticipations, the inward and outward Ex- 
perience, the Belief and the Faith, of a Christian form of them- 
selves a Philosophy and a sum of Knowledge, which a Life 
spent in the Grove of Academus, or the " painted Porch," 
could not have attained or collected. The result is contained 
in the fact of a wide and still widening Christendom. 

Yet 1 dare not say, that the effects have been proportionate 
to the divine wisdom of the Scheme. Too soon did the Doc- 
tors of the Church forget that the Heart, the Moral Nature, was 
the Beginning and the End ; and that Truth, Knowledge and 
Insight were comprehended in its expansion. This was the 
true and first apostasy — when in Council and Synod the divine 
Humanities of the Gospel gave way to speculative Systems, 
and Religion became a Science of Shadows under the name 
of Theology, or at best a bare Skeleton of Truth, without 
life or interest, alike inaccessible and unintelligible to the ma- 
jority of Christians. For these therefore there remained only 
rites and ceremonies and spectacles, shows and semblances. 
Thus among the learned the substance of things hoped for 
( Heb. xi. 1 . ) passed off into Notions ; and for the Unlearned 
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the surfaces of Things became [52] Substance. The Chris- 
tian world was for centuries divided into the Many, that did 
not think at all, and the Few who did nothing but think — both 
alike unreflecting, the one from defect of the Act, the other 
from the absence of an Object. 

APHORISM V. 

There is small chance of Truth at the goal where there is 
not child-like Humility at the Starting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility is the safest Ground of Docility : and Docility the 
surest Promise of Docibility. Where there is no working of 
Self-love in the heart that secures a leaning beforehand ; where 
the great Magnet of the Planet is not overwhelmed or obscur- 
ed by partial masses of Iron in close neighbourhood to the 
Compass of the Judgment, though hidden or unnoticed ; there 
will this great Desideratum be found of a child-like Humility. 
Do I then say, that I am to be influenced by no Interest ? Far 
1 from it ! There is an Interest of Truth : or how could there 
be a Love of Truth ? And that a love of Truth for its own 
sake, and merely as Truth, is possible, my Soul bears witness 
to itself in its inmost recesses. But there are other Inter- 
ests — those of Goodness, of Beauty, of Utility. It would be 
a sorry proof of the Humility 1 am extolling, were I to ask for 
Angels' wings to overfly my own Human Nature. I exclude 
none of these. It is enough if the " fene cluiamen," the gen* 
tie Bias, be given by no interest that concerns myself other 
than as I am a Man, and included in the great family of Man* 
kind ; but which does therefore especially concern me, be- 
cause being a common Interest of all men it must needs con- 
cern the very essentials of my Being, and because these es- 
sentials, as existing in me, are especially intrusted to my par* 
titular charge. 

Widely different from this social and (ruth attracted Bias, 
different both in its nature and its effects, is the Interest con- 
nected with the desire of distinguishing yourself from other 
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men, ift order to be distinguished by them. Hoc revera eat 
inter te et veritatem. This Interest does indeed stand be- 
tween thee and truth. I might add between thee and thy own 
soul. It is scarcely more at variance with the love of truth 
than it is unfriendly to the attainment that deserves that name. 
By your own act you have appointed the Many as your Judg- 
es and Appraisers : for the anxiety to be admired is a loveless 
passion, ever strongest with regard to those by whom we are 
'east known and least cared for, loud on the Hustings, gay 
u> the Ball-room, mute and sullen at the family Fireside. 
tVliat you have acquired by patient thought and cautious dis- 
c Hmination, demands a portion of the same effort in those who 
***« to receive it from you. But Applause and Preference are 
things of Barter ; and if you trade in them, Experience will 
*Oon teach you that there are easier and less unsuitable ways 
*o win golden judgments than by at once taxing the patience 
****id humiliating the self-opinion of your judges. To obtain 
^X>ur end, your woids must be as indefinite as their Thoughts : 
^*id how vague and general these are even on objects of sense, 
*-tie few who at a mature age have seriously set about the dis- 
cipline of their faculties, and have honestly token stock, best 
now by recollection of their own state. To be admired you 
make your auditors believe at least that they understand 
"%>vhat you say ; which, be assured, they never will, if it be 
orth understanding, or if you understand your own soul, 
ut while your prevailing motive is to be compared and ap- 
, is it credible, is it possible, that you should in ear- 
nest seek for a knowledge which is and must remain a hidden 
XJght, a secret Treasure ? Have you children, or have you 
lived among children, and do you not know, that in all things, * 
in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abstainings they 
must believe in order to acquire a reason for their belief? But 
*o is it with religious truths for all men. These we must all 
* e arn as children. The ground of the prevailing error on this 
Point is the ignorance, that in spiritual concernments to be- 
Ueve and to understand are not diverse things, but the same 
thing in different periods of its growth. Belief is the seed, 
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received into the will, of which the Understanding or Knowl- 
edge is the Flower, and the thing believed is the fruit. Un- 
less ye believe (saith the Prophet) ye cannot understand : and 
unless ye be humble as children, ye not only will not, but ye 
cannot believe. Of such therefore is the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. Yea, blessed is the calamity that makes us humble : 
though so repugnant thereto is our nature, in our present state 
that after a while, it is to be feared, a second and sharper ca- 
lamity would be wanted to cure us of our pride in having be- 
come so humble. 

Lastly, there are among us, though fewer and less in fash- 
ion than among our ancestors, Persons who, like Shaftesbury 
do not belong to " the herd of Epicurus," yet prefer a philo- 
sophic Paganism to the morality of the Gospel. Now it woulc 
conduce, methinks, to the child-like Humility, we have beer 
discoursing of, if the use of the term, Virtue, in that higl 
comprehensive, and notional sense in which it was used bj 
the ancient Stoics, were abandoned, as a relic of Paganism, to 
these modern Pagans : and if Christians restoring the word to 
m its original import, viz. Manhood or Mtnliness, used it exclu- 
sively to express the quality of Fortitude ; Strength of Char- 
acter in relation to the resistance opposed by Nature and the 
irrational Passions to the Dictates of Reason ; Energy of will 
in preserving the Line of Rectitude tense and firm against the 
warping forces and treacheries of Temptation. Surely, it 
were far less unseemly to value ourselves on this moral 
Strength than on Strength of Body, or even Strength of In- 
tellect. But we will rather value it for ourselves : and bear- 
ing in mind the old adage, Quis custodiet ipsum Custodem ? 
we will value it the more, yea, then only will we allow it true 
spiritual Worth, when we possess it as a gift of Grace, a boon 
of Mercy undeserved, a fulfilment of a free Promise ( 1 Cor- 
inth, x. 13.) What more is meant in this last paragraph, let 
the venerable Hooker say for me in the following 

APHORISM VI. 
What is Virtue but a Medicine, and Vice but a Wound ? 
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Yea, we have so often deeply wounded ourselves with Medi- 
cine, that God hath been fain to make wounds medicinable ; 
to cure by Vice where Virtue hath stricken ; to suffer the 
just man to fall, that being raised he may be taught what pow- 
er it was which upheld him standing. 1 am not afraid to af- 
firm it boldly with St. Augustine, that Men puffed up through 
a proud Opinion of their own Sanctity and Holiness receive a 
benefit at the hands of God, and are assisted with his Grace 
when with his Grace they are not assisted, but permitted ( and 
that grievously) to transgress. Whereby, as they were through 
over-great Liking of themselves supplanted (tripped up), so 
the dislike of that which did supplant them may establish 
them afterwards the surer. Ask the very Soul of Peter, 
and it shall undoubtedly itself make you this answer : My 
eager protestations made in the glory of my spiritual strength, 
I am ashamed of. But my shame and the Tears, with which 
my Presumption and my Weakness were bewailed, recur in 
the songs of my Thanksgiving. My Strength had been my 
Ruin, my Fall hath proved my Stay. Sermon on the Nature 
of Pride, Hooker's Works, p. 521. 

APHORISM VII. . 

The Being and Providence of One Living God, Holy, Gra- 
cious, Merciful, the Creator and Preserver of all Things, and 
a Father of the Righteous ; the Moral Law in l its utmost 
height, breadth and purity ; a State of Retribution after death ; 
the 2 Resurrection of the Dead ; and a Day of Judgment — all 
these were known and received by the Jewish People, as 
established articles of the National Faith, at or before the Pro- 
aiming of Christ by the Baptist. They are the ground-work 
°^ Christianity, and essentials in the Christian Faith, but not 
'k characteristic and peculiar Doctrines : except indeed as they 
tr ^ confirmed, enlivened, realized and brought home to the 
^ofe Being of Man, Head, Heart, and Spirit, by the truths 
ail <i influences of the Gospel. 
Peculiar to Christianity are : 
' • The belief that a Means of Salvation has been effected 
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and provided for the Human Race by the incarnation of the 
Son of God in the person of Jesus Christ ; and that his Life 
on earthy his Sufferings, Death, and Resurrection are not only 
proofs and manifestations, but likewise essential and effective 
parts of the great Redemptive Act, whereby also the Obstacle 
from the corruption of our Nature is rendered no longer insur- 
mountable. 

II. The belief in the possible appropriation of this benefit 
by Repentance and Faith, including the Aids that render an 
effective Faith and Repentance themselves possible. 

HI. The belief in the reception (by as many as "shall be 
Heirs of Salvation" ) of a living and spiritual Principle, a seed 
of Life capable of surviving this natural life, and of existing 
in a divine and immortal State. 

IV. The belief in the awakening of the Spirit[5S] in them 
that truly believe, and in the communion of the Spirit, thus 
awakened, with the Holy Spirit. 

V. The belief in the accompanying and consequent gifts, 
graces, comforts, and privileges of the Spirit, which acting 
primarily on the heart and will cannot but manifest themselves 
in suitable works of Love and Obedience, i. e. in right acts 
with right affections, from right principles. 

Further, as Christians, we are taught, that these Works are 
the appointed signs and evidences of our Faith ; and that un- 
der limitation of the power, the means, and the opportu- 
nities afforded us individually, they are the rule and measure, 
by which we are bound and enabled to judge, of what spirit 
we are : and all these together with the doctrine of the Fa- 
thers reproclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, we receive in 
the full assurance, that God beholds and will finally judge os 
with a merciful consideration of our infirmities, a gracious ac- 
ceptance of our sincere though imperfect strivings, a forgive- 
ness of our defects through the mediation, and a completion of 
our deficiencies by the perfect righteousness, of the Man 
Christ Jesus, even the Word that was in the beginning with 
God, and who, being God, became Man for the redemption of 
Mankind. 
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COMMENT. 

I earnestly entreat the Reader to pause awhile, and to join 
with me in reflecting on the preceding Aphorism. It has been 
my aim throughout this work to enforce two points : 1. That 
Morality arising out of the Reason and Conscience of Men, 
and Prudence, which in like manner flows out of the Under- 
standing and the natural Wants and Desires of the Individual, 
are two distinct things ; 2. That Morality with prudence as 
its instrument has, considered abstractedly, not only a value 
but a worth in itself. Now the question is (and it is a ques- 
tion which every man must answer for himself) " From what 
you know of yourself; of your own heart and Strength ; and 
from what History and personal Experience have led you to 
conclude of mankind generally ; dare you trust to it ? Dare 
you trust to it ? To t7, and to it alone ? If so, well ! It is 
at your own risk. I judge you not. Before Him, who can- 
not be mocked, you stand or fall. But if not, if you have had 
too good reason to know, that your heart is deceitful and your 
strength weakness : if you are disposed to exclaim with Paul — 
the Law indeed is holy, just, good, spiritual ; but I am car- 
nal, sold under sin : for that which I do, I allow not ; and what 
1 would, that do I not ? — in this case, there is a voice that 
says, Come unto me : and I will give you rest. This is the 
'Voice of Christ : and the Conditions, under which the prom- 
ise was given by him, are that you believe in him, and believe 
liis words. And he has further assured you, that if you do 
so, you will obey. You are, in short, to embrace the Chris- 
tian Faith as your Religion — those truths which St. Paul be- 
lieved after his conversion, and not those only which he be- 
lieved no less undoubtingly while he was persecuting Christ, 
•smd an enemy of the Christian Religion. With what consis- 
tency could I offer you this volume as Aids to Reflection if I 
Wlid not call on you to ascertain in the first instance what these 
truths are ? But these I could not lay before you without first 
enumerating certain other points of belief, which though truths, 
indispensable truths, and truths comprehended or rather pre- 
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supposed in the Christian Scheme, are yet not these Truths. 
John i. 17. 

While doing this, I was aware that the Positions, in the first 
paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the numerical 
marks are affixed, will startle some of my Readers. Let the 
following sentences serve for the notes corresponding to the 
marks , 

* Be you holy : even as God is holy. — What more doe9 he 
require of thee, O man ! than to do justice, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with the Lord thy God ? To these summary 
passages from Moses and the Prophets (the first exhibiting the 
closed, the second the expanded, Hand of the Moral Law), I 
might add the Authorities of Grotius and other more orthodox 
and not less learned Divines, for the opinion, that the Lord's 
Prayer was a selection, and the famous Passage [The Hour is 
now coming, John v. 28, 29.] a citation by our Lord from the 
Liturgy of the Jewish Church. But it will be sufficient to re- 
mind the reader that the apparent difference between the prom- 
inent moral truths of the Old and those of the New Testament 
results from the latter having been written in Greek ; while 
the conversations recorded by the Evangelists took place in 
Hebrew or Syro-chaldaic. Hence it happened that where 
our Lord cited the original text, his Biographers substituted 
the Septuagint Version, while our English Version is in both 
instances immediate and literal — in the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew Original, in the New Testament from the freer 
Greek Translation. The text, " I give you a new command- 
ment," has no connexion with the present subject. 

2 There is a current mistake on this point likewise, though 
this article of the Jewish Belief is not only asserted by St. 
Paul, but is elsewhere spoken, of as common to the Twelve 
Tribes. The mistake consists in supposing the Pharisees to 
have been a distinct Sect y and in strangely over-rating the num- 
ber of the Sadducees. The former were distinguished not by 
holding, as matters of religious belief, articles different from 
the Jewish Church at large ; but by their pretences to a more 
rigid orthodoxy, a more scrupulous performance. They were, 
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in short (if I may dare use a phrase which I dislike as profane 
and denounce as uncharitable), the Evangelicals and strict 
Professors Jof the Day. The latter, the Sadducees, whose 
opinions much more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than 
the Epicureans (a remark that will appear paradoxical to those 
only who have abstracted their notions of the Stoic Philoso- 
phy from Epictetus, Mark Antonine, and certain brilliant in- 
consistencies of Seneca), were a handful of rich men, roman- 
ized Jews, not more numerous than Infidels among us, and held 
by the. People at large in at least equal Abhorrence. Their 
great argument was : that the Belief of a future State of re- 
wards and punishments injured or destroyed the purity of the 
Moral Law for the more enlightened Classes, and weakened 
the influence of the Laws of the Land for the People, the vul- 
gar Multitude. 



1 will now suppose theJReader to have thoughtfully re-pe- 
rused the Paragraph containing the Tenets peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, andlif he have his religious principles yet to form, I 
should expect to overhear a troubled Murmur : How can I 
comprehend this ? How is this to be proved ? To the first 
question I should answer : Christianity is not a Theory, or a 
Speculation ; but a Life. Not a Philosophy of Life, but a 
Life and a living process. To the second : Try it. It has 
been eighteen hundred Years in existence : and has one Indi- 
vidual left a record, like the following ? [I tried it; and it 
did not answer. I made the experiment faithfully according to 
the directions ; and the result has been, a conviction of my own 
credulity.] Have you, in your own experience, met with any 
one in whose words you could place full confidence, and who 
has seriously affirmed, [I have given Christianity a fair trial. 
1 was aware, that its promises were made only conditionally. 
But my heart bears me witness, that I have to the utmost of 
flay power complied with these conditions. Both outwardly 
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and in the discipline of my inward acts and affections, I have 
performed the duties which it enjoins, and I have used the 
means, which it prescribes. Yet my Assurance of its truth 
has received no increase. Its promises have not been fulfil- 
led : and I repent me of my delusion !] If neither your own 
experience nor the History of almost two thousand years has 
presented a single testimony to this purport ; and if you havq 
read and heard of many who have lived and died bearing wit- 
ness to the contrary : and if you have yourself met with some 
onSj in whom on any other point you would placq unqualified 
trust, who has on his own experience made report to you, that 
" he is faithful who promised, and what he promised he hat 
proved himself able to perform :" is it bigotry, if I fear that 
the Unbelief, which prejudges and prevents the experiment, 
has its source elsewhere than in the uncorrupted judgment; 
that not the strong free Mind, but the enslaved Will, is the true 
original Infidel in this instance? It would not be the first 
time, that a treacherous Bosom-Sin had Suborned the Under- 
standings of men to bear false witness against its avowed ene- 
my, the right though unreceived Owner of the House, who 
had long warned it out, and waited only for its ejection to en- 
ter and take possession of the same. 

I have elsewhere in the present Work, though more at large 
in the " Elements of Discourse " which, God permitting, will 
follow it, explained the difference between the Understanding 
and the Reason, by Reason meaning exclusively the speeula- 
" tive or scientific Power so called, the Nous or Mens of the 
Ancients. And wider still is the distinction between the Un- 
derstanding and the Spiritual Mind. But no Gift of God does 
or can contradict any other Gift, except by misuse or misdirec- 
tion. Most readily therefore do I admit, that thete can be no 
contrariety between Revelation and the Understanding; un- 
less you call the fact, that the Skin, though sensible of the 
warmth of the Sun, can convey no notion of its figure, or its 
joyous light, or of the colors, it impresses on the clouds, a con- 
trariety between the Skin and the Eye ; or infer that the cu- 
taneous and the optic nerves contradict each other. 
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But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet other 
Rays or Effluences from the Sun, which neither Feeling nor 
Sight can apprehend, but which are to be inferred from the ef- 
fects. And were it even so with regard to the Spiritual Sun, 
how would this contradict the Understanding or the Reason i 
It is a sufficient proof of the contrary, that the Mysteries in 
question are not in the direction of the Understanding or the 
(speculative) Reason. They do not move on the same line 
or plane with them, and therefore cannot contradict them. But 
betides this, in the Mystery that most immediately concerns 
the Believer, that of the birth into a new and spiritual life, 
die common sense and experience of mankind come in aid of 
their faith. The analogous facts which we know. to be true, 
not only facilitate the apprehension of the facts promised to 
us, and expressed by the same words in conjunction with a 
distinctive epithet; but being confessedly not less incompre- 
hensible, the certain knowledge of the one disposes us to the 
belief of the other. It removes at least all objections to the 
truth of the doctrine derived from the mysteriousness of its 
subject. The Life we seek after, is a mystery ; but so both 
in itself and in its origin is the Life we have. In order to meet 
this question, however, with minds duly prepared, there are 
two preliminary enquiries to be decided ; the first respecting 
the purport, the second respecting the language of the Gospel. 

First then of the purport, viz. what the Gospel does not, 
and what it does profess to be. The Gospel is not a system of 
Theology, nor a Syntagma of Theoretical propositions and 
conclusions for the enlargement of speculative knowledge, eth- 
ical or metaphysical. But it is a History, a series of Facts and 
^Events related or announced. These do indeed, involve, or 
Tather I should say they at the same time are, most important 
doctrinal Truths; but still Facts and Declaration of Facts. 

Secondly of the language. This is a wide subject. But 
the point, to which i chiefly advert, is the necessity of tho- 
roughly understanding the distinction between analogous and 
metaphorical language. Analogies are used in aid of Convic- 
tion : Metaphors, as means of Illustration. The language is 
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analogous, wherever a thing, power, or principle in a higher 
dignity is expressed by the same thing, power, or principle in 
a lower but moie known form. Such, for instance, is the Ian* 
guage of John iii. 6. That which is born of the Flesh, is 
Flesh ; that which is born of the Spirit, is Spirit. The latter 
half of the verse contains the fact asserted ; the former half 
the analogous fact, by which it is rendered intelligible. If 
any man choose to call this metaphorical or figurative, I ask 
him whether with ttobbs and Bolingbroke he applies the same 
rule to the moral attributes of the Deity ? Whether he re- 
gards the divine Justice, for instance, as a metaphorical term, 
a mere figure of speech ? If he disclaims this, then I answer, 
neither do I regard the words, born again, or spiritual life, as 
figures or metaphors. I have only to add, that these analogies 
are the material, or (to speak chemically) the base, of Sym- 
bols and symbolical expressions ; the nature of which as al- 
ways toutegorical (i. e. expressing the same subject but with 
a difference) in contra-distinction from metaphois and simili- 
tudes, that are always aWegorical (i. e. expressing a different 
subject but with a resemblance) will be found explained at 
large in the Statesman's Manual, p. 86— 38, [54]. 

Of metaphorical language, on the other hand, let the follow- 
ing be taken as instance and illustration. I am speaking, we 
will suppose, of an Act, which in its own nature, and as a pro- 
ducing and efficient cause, is transcendent ; but which produ- 
ces sundry effects, each of which is the same in kind with aa 
effect produced by a Cause well known and of ordinary occur- 
rence. Now when I characterize or designate this transcen- 
dent Act, in exclusive reference to these its effects, by a suc- 
cession of names borrowed from their ordinary causes ; not 
for the purpose of rendering the Act itself, or the manner of 
the Agency, conceivable, but in order to show the nature and 
magnitude of the Benefits received from it, and thus to excite 
the due admiration, gratitude, and love in the Receivers ;« — in 
this case I should be rightly described as speaking metaphori- 
cally. And in this case to confound the similarity in respect - 
of the effects relatively to the Recipients with an identity in j 
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respect of the causes or modes of causation relatively to the 
transcendent Act or the divine Agent, is a confusion of meta- 
phor with analogy, and of figurative with literal ; and has been 
and continues to be a fruitful source of superstition or enthu- 
siasm in Believers, and of objections and prejudices to Infidels 
mid Sceptics. But each of these points is worthy of a sepa- 
rate consideration: and apt occasions will be found of revert* 
ing to them severally in the following Aphorisms or the com* 
ments thereto attached. 

APHORISM VIIL • LEioHToif. 

Faith elevates the soul not only above Sense and sensible 
things, but above Reason itself. As Reason corrects the er- 
rors which Sense might occasion, so supernatural Faith cor- 
rects the errors of natural reason judging according to sense. 

COMMENT. 

The Editor's remarks on this aphorism from Archbishop 
Leighton cannot be better introduced, or their purport more 
distinctly announced, than by the following sentence from 
Harrington, with no other change than was necessary to make 
the words express without aid of the context, what from the 
context it is evident was the Writer's meaning. "The defini- 
tion and proper character of Man — that, namely, which should 
contra-distinguish him from the Animals — is to be taken from 
his Reason rather than from his Understanding : in regard that 
in other creatures there may be something of Understanding 
but there is nothing of Reason." See the Friend, vol. i. p. 
263 — 277; and the Appendix (Note C.)to the Statesman's 
Manual, p. [55.] 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici, complains, that 
there are not impossibilities enough in Religion for his active 
faith ; and adopts by choice and in free preference such inter- 
pretations of certain texts and declarations of Holy Writ, as 
place them in irreconcilable contradiction to the demonstrations 
of science and experience of mankind, because ( says he ) I love 
to lose myself in a mystery, and 'tis my solitary recreation to 
pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas and riddles 
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of the Trinity and Incarnation — " and because he delights (as 
thinking " it no vulgar part of faith) to believe a thing not on- 
ly above but contrary to Reason, and against the evidence of 
our proper senses. For the worthy knight could answer all 
the objections of the Devil and Reason ( ! ! ) " with the odd reso- 
lution he had learnt of TertuUian : Certum est quia impos- 
sible est. It is certainly true because it is quite imposible !" 
Now this I call Ultra-fidianism[56], 

Again, there is a scheme constructed on the principle of re- 
taining the social sympathies, that attend on the name of Be- 
liever, at the least possible expenditure of Belief — a scheme 
of picking and choosing Scripture texts for the support of doc- 
trines that had been learned beforehand from the higher oracle 
of Common Sense ; which, as applied to the truths of Religion, 
means the popular part of the philosophy in fashion. Of course, 
the scheme differs at different times and in different Individual* 
in the number of articles excluded ; but, it may always be recog- 
nized by this permanent character, that its object is to draw re- 
ligion down to the Believer's intellect, instead of raising his in- 
tellect up to religion. And this extreme I call Minimifidiaji- 
ism. 

Now if there be one Preventive of both these extremes more 
efficacious than another, and preliminary to all the rest, it is 
the being made fully aware of the diversity of Reason and Un- 
derstanding. And this is the more expedient, because though 
there is no want of authorities ancient and modern for the dis- 
tinction of the faculties and the distinct appropriation of the terms, 
yet our best writers too often confound the one with die other. 
Even Lord Bacon himself, who in his Novum Organum has so 
incomparably set forth the nature of the difference, and the un- 
fitness of the latter faculty for the objects of the former, does 
nevertheless in sundry places use the term Reason where he 
means the Understanding, and sometimes, though less frequent- 
ly, Understanding for Reason. In consequence of thus con- 
founding the two terms, or rather of wasting both words for 
the expression of one and the same faculty, he left himself no 
appropriate term for the other and higher gift of Reason, and 
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was thus under the necessity of adopting fantastic and mystical 
phrases, ex. gr. the dry light (lumen siccum), the lucific vis* 
ion, &c, meaning thereby nothing more than Reason in con* 
tra-distinction from the Understanding. Thus too in the prece- 
ding Aphorism, by Reason Leighton means the human Un- 
derstanding, the explanation annexed to it being (by a notice- 
able coincidence ) word for word the very definition which the 
Founder of the Critical Philosophy gives of the Understand* 
ing — rnamely," the Faculty judging according to Sense." 

On the contrary, Reason is the Power of universal and neces- 
sary Convictions, the Source and Substance of Truths above ' 
Sense, and having their evidence in themselves. Its pres- 
ence is always marked by the necessity of the position affirmed : 
this necessity being conditional, when a truth of Reason is ap- 
plied to Facts of Experience or to the rules and maxims of the 
Understanding, but absolute, when the subject matter is itself 
the growth or offspring of the Reason. Hence arises a distinc- 
tion in the Reason itself, derived from the different mode of 
applying it, and from the objects to which it is directed : accor- 
ding as we consider one and the same gift, now as the ground 
of formal principles, and now as the origin of ideas. Contem- 
plated distinctively in reference to formal (or abstract) truth, 
it is the speculative Reason ; but in reference to actual ( or mor- 
al) truth, as the fountain of ideas and the Light of the Con- 
science, we name it the practical Reason. Whenever by self- 
subjection to this universal Light, the Will of the Individual, 
the particular Will, has become a Will of Reason, the man is 
regenerate : and Reason is then the Spirit of the regenerated 
man, whereby the Person is capable of a quickening inter- 
communion with the Divine Spirit. And herein consists the 
mystery of Redemption, that this has been rendered possible 
for uSr> "And so it is written: the first man Adam was made 
a living soul, the last Adam a quickening Spirit." ( 1 Cor. xv. 
45). We need only compare the passages in the writings of 
the Apostles, Paul and John, concerning the Spirit and Spiri- 
tual Gifts, with those in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of 
Solomon respecting Reason, to be convinced that the terms 

18 
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are synonymous. la this at onoe most comprehensive and 
most appropriate acceptation of the word, Reason is preemi- 
nently spiritual, and a Spirit, even our Spirit, through an 
effluence of the same grace by which we are privileged to say 
Our Father ! 

On the other hand, the Judgments of the Understanding are 
binding only in relation to the objects of our Senses, which we 
reflect under the forms of the Understanding. It t*, as Leighton 
rightly defines it, " the Faculty judging according to Sense." 
Hence we add the epithet human, without tautology : and speak 
of the human Understanding, in disjunction from that of Be- 
ings higher or lower than man. But there is, in this sense, no 
human Reason. There neither is nor can be but one Reason, 
one and the same : even the Light that lightetb every man's 
individual Understanding, (Discursus) and thus maketh it a 
reasonable Understanding, Discourse of Reason — " one only, 
yet manifold ; it goeth through all understanding, and remain- 
ing in itself regenerateth all other powers.' 9 (Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, c. 8). The same writer calls it likewise "an influence 
from the Glory of the Almighty," this being one of the names 
of the Messiah, as the Logos, or co-eternal Filial Word. And 
most noticeable for its coincidence is a fragment of Heraclitus, 
as I have indeed already noticed elsewhere. " To discourse 
rationally it behooves us to derive strength front that which is 
common to all men : for all human Understandings are nour- 
ished by the one Diviim Word." 

Beasts, we have said, partake of Understanding. If any 
man deny this, there is a ready way of settling the question. 
Let him give a careful perusal to Hiiber's two small volumes, 
on Bees and on Ants (especially the latter), and to Kirby and 
Spence's Introduction to Entomology : and one or other of 
two things must follow. He will either change his opinion as 
irreconcilable with the facts : or he must deny the facts, which 
yet I cannot suppose, inasmuch as the denial would be tanta- 
mount to the no less extravagant than uncharitable assertion, 
that Hiiber, and the several eminent Naturalists, French and 
English, Swiss, German, and Italian, by whom Hiiber's ob- 
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^rvationa aad experiments have been repeated and confirmed, 
and all conspired to impose a series of falsehoods and fairy* 
«les on the world* I see no way at least, by which he can get 
39it of this dilemma, but by over-leaping the admitted Rules 
aad Fences of all legitimate Discussion, and either transfer- 
ring, to the word. Understanding, the definition already appro- 
priated to Reason, or defining Understanding in genere by the 
mpecjfic and accessioned perfections which the human Under- 
standing derives from its co-existence with Reason and Free* 
'will in the same individual person: in plainer words, from its 
being exercised by a self-conscious and responsible Crea- 
ture. And after all, the supporter of Harrington's position 
would have a right to ask him,, by what other name he would 
designate the faculty in the instances referred to ? If it be 
not Understanding, what is it ? 

In no former part of this volume has the Editor felt the 
same anxiety to obtain a patient Attention. For he does not 
hesitate to avow, that on his success in establishing the validi- 
ty and importance of the distinction between Reason and Un* 
deratanding, he rests his hopes of carrying the Reader along 
with him through all that is to follow. Let the Student but 
clearly see and comprehend the diversity in the things them* 
selves, the expediency of a correspondent distinction and ap- 
propriation of the wards will follow of itself. Turn back for a 
moment to the Aphorism, and having re-perused the first para- 
graph of this Comment thereon, regard the two following nar- 
ratives as the illustration. I do not say proof: for I take these 
from a multitude of facts equally striking for the one only pur- 
pose of placing my meaning out of all doubt. 

I. Huber put a dozen Humble-bees under a Bell-glass along 

Mith a comb of about ten silken cocoons, so unequal in height 

as not to be capable of standing steadily. To remedy this two 

or three of the Humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched 

themselves over its edge, and with their heads downwards 

fixed their fore feet on the table on which the comb stood, 

and so with their hind feet kept the comb from falling. When 

these were weary others took their places. In this constrained 
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and painful posture, fresh bees relieving tfa^r comrades at in* 
tervals, and each working in its turn, did these affectionate lit- 
tle insects support the comb for nearly three days, at the end 
of which they had prepared sufficient wax to build pillars with* 
But these pillars having accidentally got displaced, the bees 
had recourse again to the same manceavre (or rather petteu- 
vre ), till Hiiber pitying their hard case, &c 

II. " I shall at present describe the operations of a single ant 
that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy my curiosity. 

" One rainy day, I observed a Labourer digging the ground 
near the aperture which gave entrance to the ant-hill* It 
placed in a heap the several fragments it had scraped up, and 
formed them into small pellets, which it deposited here and 
there upon the nest. It returned constantly to the same place, 
and appeared to have a marked design, for it laboured with 
ardour and perseverance. I remarked a slight furrow, excava- 
ted in the ground in a straight line, representing the plan of 
a path or gallery. The Labourer, the whole of whose move- 
ments fell under my immediate observation, gave it greater 
depth and breadth, and cleared out its borders: and I saw at 
length, in which I could not be deceived, that it had the4nten- 
tion of establishing an avenue which was to lead from one of 
the stories to the under-ground chambers. This path, which was 
about two or three inches in length, and formed by a single ant, 
was opened above and bordered on each side by a buttress of 
earth ; its concavity en forme de gouttiere was of the most 
perfect regularity, for the architect had not left an atom too 
much. The work of this ant was so well followed and under- 
stood, that I could almost to a certainty guess its next proceed- 
ing, and the very fragment it was about to remove. At the side 
of the opening where this path terminated, was a second opening 
to which it was necessary to arrive by some road. The same 
ant engaged in and executed alone this undertaking. It fur- 
rowed out and opened another path, parallel to the first, leav- 
ing between each a little wall of three or four lines in height. 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a wall, a chamber, or 
gallery, from working separately occasion now and then a want 
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of coincidence in the parts of the same or different objects. 
8*ch examples are of no infrequent occurrence, but they bj 
m> means embarrass them. What follows proves that the 
workman, on discovering his 1 error, knew how to rectify 
it A wall had been erected with the view of sustaining a 
vaulted ceiling, still incomplete, that had been projected from 
the wall of the opposite chamber. The workman who began 
constructing it, had given it too little elevation to meet the op- 
posite partition upon which it was to rest. Had it been con- 
tinned on the original plan, it must infallibly have met the wall 
at about one half of its height, and this it was necessary to 
^void. This state of things very forcibly claimed my atten- 
tion, when one of the ants arriving at the place, and visiting 
works, appeared to be struck by the difficulty which pre- 
dated itself; but this it as soon obviated, by taking down the 
eiling and raising the wall upon which it reposed. It then in 
presence, constructed a new ceiling with the fragments of 
%3ie former one."— Hubert Nat. Hist, of Ants ^ p. 38 — 41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts here 

Narrated doe? not differ in kind from Understanding, and that 

'it does so diflfer from Reason. What I conceive the former to 

^>e, Physiologically considered, will be shown hereafter. In 

'•his place I take the Understanding as it exists in Men, and in 

exclusive reference to its inteUigential functions ; and it is in 

•his sense of the word that I am to prove the necessity of con- 

^tra-distinguishing it from Reason. 

Premising then, that two or more Subjects having the same 
essential characters are said to fall under the same General 
Definition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth, (it is, in fact, 
an identical proposition), that whatever subjects fall under one 
and the same General Definition are of one and the same 
kind : consequently, that which does not fall under this defini- 
tion, must differ in kind from each and all of those that 
<&>. Difference in degree does indeed suppose sameness in 
Kind : and difference in kind precludes distinction from differ- 
ences of degree. Heterogenea non comparari ergo nee distin- 
ffui possunt. The inattention to this Rule gives rise to the 
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numerous Sophisms comprised by Aristotle under Che heed of 
MtrajStttf < or oXXo 7**, i. e. Transition into a new kind, or the 
falsely applying to X what had been truly asserted of A, and 
might hare been true of X had it differed from A in its degree 
only. The sophistry consists in the omission to notice what 
not being noticed will be supposed not to exist ; and where 
the silence respecting the difference in kind is tantamount to 
an assertion that the difference is merely in degree. But 
the fraud is especially gross, where the heterogeneous subject, 
thus clandestinely dipt In, is in its own nature insusceptible of 
degree : such as, for instance, Certainty or Circularity, contrast- 
ed with Strength, or Magnitude, 

To apply these remarks for our present purpose, we have 
only to describe Understanding and Reason, each by its char- 
acteristic qualities. The comparison will show the difference. 

UNDERSTANDING. REASON. 

1. Understanding is discur- 1. Reason is fixed, 
sire. 

2. The Understanding in all 2. The Reason in all its de- 
its judgments refers to some cisions appeals to itself, as the 
other Faculty asj its ultimate ground and eubetance of their 
Authority. truth. (Hebrew*, vi. v. IS). 

S. Understanding is the 3. Reason of Contempla- 
Faculty of Reflection. tion. Reason indeed is far 

nearer to sense than to Un- 
derstanding : for Reason ( say » 

our great Hooker ) is a direct- 
Aspect of Truth, an inward 

Beholding, having a similar' 

relation to the Intelligible oet" 

Spiritual, as Sense has to th^ 

Material or Phenomenal. 

The Result is, that neither falls under the definition of th 
other. They differ in kind : and had my object been confine 
to the establishment of this fact, the preceding Columns woul 
have superseded ail further disquisition. But I have ever i 
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view Ite especial interests of my youthful Readers, whose re- 
teetive power is to be cultivated, as well as their particular re- 
flections to be called forth and guided. Now the main chance 
of their reflecting on religious subjects aright, and of their at- 
taining to the contemplation of spiritual truths at oil, rests on 
their insight into the nature of this disparity still more than 
on their conviction of its existence. I now, therefore, proceed 
to a brief analysis of the Understanding, in elucidation of the 
definitions already given. 

The Understanding then (considered exclusively as an or- 
pn of human intelligence), is the Faculty by which we re- 
Sect and generalize. Take, for instance, any Object consist- 
ing of many parts, a House, or a Group of Houses : and if it 
be contemplated, as a Whole, t. e. ( as many constituting a 
Oae), it forms what in the technical language of Psychology 
b called a total impression. Among the various component 
Parts of this, we direct our attention especially to such as we 
recollect to have noticed in other total impressions. Then, by 
* voluntary Act we withhold our attention from all the rest to 
reflect exclusively on these : and these we henceforward use 
*a common characters, by virtue of which the several Objects 
*re referred to one and the same sort, [57]. Thus, the whole 
Process may be reduced to three acts, aU depending on and sup- 
posing a previous impression on the Senses : first, the appro- 
priation of our Attention; 2. (and in order to the continuance 
°C the first) Abstraction, or the voluntary withholding of the 
Attention . and 3. Generalization. And these are the proper 
Junctions of the Understanding : and the power of so doing is 
What we mean when we say we possess Understanding, or are 
^*eated with the Faculty of Understanding. 

[It is obvious, that the third Function includes the act of 
Comparing one object with another. In a note (for, not to in- 
*<&rnipt the argument, I avail myself of this most useful con- 
trivance), I have shown, that the act of comparing supposes 
*** the comparing Faculty certain inherent Forms, that is, 
diodes of Reflecting not referable to the Objects reflected on, 
^»t pre-determined by the Constitution and (as it were) me- 
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chanism of the Understanding itself. And under some one or 
other of these Forms [58], the Resemblances and Differences 
must be subsumed in order to be conceivable, and a fortiori 
therefore in order to be comparable. The Senses do not 
compare, but merely furnish the materials for comparison. But 
this the Reader will find explained in the Note : and will now 
east his eye back to the sentence immediately preceding this 
parenthesis]. 

Now when a person speaking to us of any particular Object 
or Appearance refers it by means of some common character 
to a known class (which he does in giving it a name), we say, 
that we understand him ; t, e. we understand his words. The 
Name of a thing, in the original sense of the word Name, 
(Nomen, Nwh^vov, ro inteUigibile, id quod vnteUigitur) express- 
es that which is understood in an appearance, that which we 
place (or make to stand) under it, as the condition of its real 
existence, and in proof that it is not an accident of the Senses, 
or affection of the Individual, not a phantom or Apparition, i 
e+ an Appearance tlxat is only an Appearance. ( See Gen. ii. 
19, 20. Thus too, in Psalm xx. v. 1. and in fifty other places 
of the Bible, the identity of nomen with numen, t. e. invisible 
power and presence, the nomen substantivum of all real Ob- 
jects, and the ground of their reality, independent of the Af- 
fections of Sense in the Percipient). In like manner, ini 
connected succession of Names, as the Speaker passes from 
one to the other, we say that we understand his discourse (i 
e. discursio intellectus, discursus from discurso or discurro, to 
course or pass rapidly from one thing to another). Thus, in 
all instances, it is words, names, or, if images, yet images used 
as words or names, that are the alone subjects of Understand- 
ing. In no instance do we understand a thing in itself; but 
only the name to which it is referred. Sometimes indeed, 
when several classes are recalled conjointly, we identify the 
words with the Object — though by courtesy of idiom rather 
than in strict propriety of language. Thus, we may say that 
we understand a Rainbow, when recalling successively the 
several Names for the several sorts of Colours, we know that 
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they are to be applied to one and the same Phenomenon, at 
once distinctly and simultaneously ; but even in common par- 
lance we should not say this of a single colour. No one would 
say he understands Red or Blue. He sees the Colour, and 
had seen it before in a vast numb&r and variety of objects ; 
and he understands the word red, as referring his fancy or me- 
mory to this his collective experience. 

If this be so and so it most assuredly is, if the proper functions 
of the understanding be that of generalizing the notices recei- 
ved from the Senses in order to the construction of Names ; of 
referring particular notices (*. e. impressions or sensations) to 
their proper Name ; and vice vers&, names to their correspond* 
ent class or kind of Notices — then it follows of necessity, that 
the understanding is truly and accurately defined in the words 
of Leighton and Kant, a Faculty judging according to Sense* 

Now whether in defining the speculative Reason (t. t< the 
Reason considered abstractedly as an intellective Power) we 
call it " the source of necessary and universal Principles, ac- 
cording to which the Notices of the Senses are either affirm- 
ed or denied ;" or describe it as " the Power by which we are 
enabled to draw from particular and contingent Appearances 
universal and necessary conclusions [59]: it is equally evident . 
that the two definitions differ in their essential characters, and 
consequently (by Axiom, p. 142) the subjects differ in kind. 

q. s. D. 

The dependence of the Understanding on the representa- 
tions of the Senses, and its consequent posteriority thereto, as 
contrasted with the independence and antecedency of Reason, 
are strikingly exemplified in the Ptolemaic System (that truly 
wonderful product and highest boast of the Faculty, judging 
according to the Senses!) compared with the Newtonian, as 
the Offspring of a yet higher Power, arranging, correcting, and 
annulling the representations of the Senses according to its 
own inherent Laws and constitutive Ideas. 

APHORISM IX. editor 

In Wonder all Philosophy began : in Wonder it ends : and 

19 
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Admiration fills up the interspace. But the first Wonder ii 
the Offspring of Ignorance : the last is the Parent of Adora 
tion. The First is the biith-throe of our knowledge : the 
Last is its euthanasy and apotheosis. 

sxquEL<s: or thoughts suggested by the peecbdimg 

APHORISM. 

As in respect of the first Wonder we are all on the same 
Level, how comes it that the philosophic mind should in all 
ages be the privilege of a Few ? The most obvious reason is 
this : The Wonder takes place before the period of Reflection, 
and (with the great Mass of Mankind) long before the Indi- 
vidual is capable of directing his attention freely and conscious- 
ly to the Feeling, or even to its exciting Causes. Surprise 
( the form and dress which the Wonder of Ignorance usually 
puts on) is worn away, if not precluded, by Custom and Fa- 
miliarity. So is it with the Objects of the Senses, and the 
wavs and fashions of the World around us : even as with the 
Beat of our own hearts, which we notice only in moments of 
Fear and Perturbation. But with regard to the concerns of 
our inward Being, there is yet another cause that acts in con- 
cert with the power in Custom to prevent a fair and equal ex- 
ertion of reflective Thought. The great fundamental Truths 
and Doctrines of Religion, the existence and attributes of God, 
and the Life after Death, are in Christian Countries taught so 
early, under such circumstances, and in such close and vital 
association with whatever makes or marks reality for our in- 
fant minds, that the words ever after represent sensations, 
feelings, vital assurances, sense of reality — rather than thoughts, 
or any distinct conception. Associated, / had almost send 
identified, with the parental Voice, Look, Touch, with the 
living warmth and pressure of the Mother, on whose lap the 
Child is first made to kneel, within whose palms its little hands 
are folded, and the motion of whose eyes its eyes follow and 
imitate — (yea, what the blue sky is to the Mother, the Mo- 
ther's upraised Eyes and Brow are to the Child, the Type and 
Symbol of an invisible Heaven ! ) — from within and from with- 
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*>tit, these great First Truths, these good and gracious Tidings, 
these holy and humanizing SpeHs, in the preconformity to 
which our very humanity may be said to consist, are so infu- 
sed, that it were but a tame and inadequate expression to say, 
we all take them for granted. At a later period, in Youth or 
early Manhood, most of us, indeed, (in the higher and middle 
classes at least ) read or hear certain Proofs of these truths — 
which we commonly listen to, when we listen at all, with much 
the same feelings as a popular Prince on his Coronation Day, 
in the centre of a fond and rejoicing Nation, may be supposed 
to hear the Champion's challenge to all (he Non-existents, that 
deny or dispute his Rights and Royalty. In fact, the order of 
Proof is most often reversed or transposed. As far, at least, 
as I dare judge from the goings on in my own mind, when with' 
keen delight 1 first read the works of Derham, Niewentiet, 
and Lyonet, I should say, that the full and life-like conviction 
of a gracious Creator is the Proof ( at all events, performs the 
office and answers all the purpose of a proof) of the wisdom 
and benevolence in the construction of the Creature. 

Do I blame this ? Do I wish it to be otherwise ? God forbid ! 
It is only one of its accidental, but too frequent, consequences, 
of which I complain, and against which I protest. I regret 
nothing that tends to make the Light become the Life of men, 
even as the Life in the eternal Word is their alone true light. 
But I do regret, that in after years — when by occasion of some 
new dispute on some old heresy, or any other accident, the 
attention has for the first time been distinctly attracted to the 
superstructure raised on these fundamental truths, or to truths 
of later revelation supplemental of these and not less impor- 
tant — all the doubts and difficulties, that cannot but arise where 
the Understanding, " the mind of the flesh," is made the mea- 
sure of spiritual things ; all the sense of strangeness and seem- 
ing contradiction in terms ; all the Marvel and the Mystery 
that belong equally to both ; are first thought of and applied 
in objection exclusively to the latter. I would disturb no 
man's faith in the great articles of the (falsely so called) Re- 
ligion of Nature. But before the man rejects, and calls on 
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other men to reject, the revelations of the Gospel and the Re- 
ligion of all Christendom, I would have him place himself in 
the state and under all Uje privations, of a Simonides, when on 
the fortieth day of his meditation the sage and philosophic Po- 
et abandoned the Problem in despair* Ever and anon he seem- 
ed to have hold of the truth ; but when he asked himself, what 
he nwmt by it, it escaped from him, or resolved itself into 
meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have the Seep- 
tic, while yet a Sceptic only, seriously consider whether a Doc- 
trine, of the truth of which a Socrates conld obtain no other 
assurance than what he derived from his strong toitA that it 
should be true ; or that which Plato found a Mystery hard to 
discover, and when discovered, communicable only to the few- 
est of men ; can, consonantly with History or Common Sense, 
be classed among the Articles, the belief of which is ensured 
to all men by their mere common sense ? Whether, without 
gross outrage to fact, they can be said to constitute a Religion 
of nature, or a Natural Theology antecedent to Revelation or 
superseding its necessity ? • Yes 1 in prevention ( for there is 
little chance, I fear, of a ewe) of the pugnacious dogmatism 
of partial Reflection, I would proscribe to every man, who 
feels a commencing alienation from the Catholic Faith, and 
whose studies and attainments authorise him to argue on the 
subject at all, a patient and thoughtful perusal of the arguments 
and representations which Bayle supposes to have passed 
through the mind of Simonidea. Or I should be fully satisfied 
if I could induce these Eschewers of Mystery to give a pa- 
tient, manly, and impartial perusal to the single Treatise of 
Pomponatius, De Fato[60], 

When they have fairly and satisfactorily overthrown the ob- 
jections and cleared away the difficulties urged by this sharp- 
witted Italian against the Doctrines which they profess to re- 
tain, then let them commence their attack on those which they 
reject. As far as the supposed irrationality of the latter is the 
ground of Argument, I am much deceived if on reviewing 
their forces they would not find the ranks woefully thinned by 
the success of their own fire in the preceding Engagement — 
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, indeed, by pure heat of Controvert/, and to storm the 
f their Antagonists, they can bring to life again the Argu- 
, which they had themselves killed off ia the defence of 
»wn positions. In vain shall we seek for any other mode 
ting the broad facts of the scientific Epicurean, or the re* 
mis and queries of the all-analysing Pyrrhonist, than by 
iging the tribunal to which they appeal, as incompetent 
the question. In order to non*svit the infidel Plaintiff, 
at remtfve the cause from the Faculty, that judges accord- 
Sense, and ifrhose judgments, therefore, are valid only 
sets of Sense, to the Superior Courts of Conscience and 
re Reason! " The words I speak unto you, afo Spwit," 
ch only " ore ljfe y " t. *• have an inward and actual power 
5 in them. 

the same truth is at once Shield and Bow. The Shaft of 
uca glances aside from it to strike and pierce the breast- 
of the Heretic. Well for the Latter, if plucking the 
n from the wound he recognizes an arrow from his own 
r, and abandons a cause that connects bim with such 
derates! Without further rhetoric, the sum and sub- 
.of the Argument is this : an insight into the proper 
>ns and subaltern rank of the Understanding may not, 
[, disarm the PsQanthropist of his metaphorical Glosses, 
js Versions fresh from the forge and with no other stamp 
he private mark of the individual Manufacturer ; but it 
sprive him of the only rational pretext for having re- 
\ to tools so liable to abuse, and of such perilous exam* 



COMMENT. 

&e the preceding pages were composed, and during an 
n of depression and disqualification, I heard with a de- 
u&d an interest, that I might without hyperbole call me- 
1, that the contra-distinction of Understanding from Rea- 
>r which during twenty years I have been contending, 
ng my bread upon the Waters" with a perseverance, 
in the existing state of the public taste nothing but the 
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deepest conviction of its importance could have inspired — has 
been lately adopted and sanctioned by the present distinguish-* 
ed Professor of Anatomy, in the Course of Lectures given 
by him at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the Zoological 
part of Natural History ; and if I am rightly informed, in one 
of the eloquent and impressive introductory Discourses. In 
explaining the Nature of Instinct, as deduced from the actions 
and tendencies of animals successively presented to the Ob- 
servation of the Comparative Physiologist in the ascending 
Scale of Organic Life — or rather, I should have said, in an at- 
tempt to determine that precise import of the Term, which is 
required by the faots[61]— the Professor explained die nature 
of what I have elsewhere called the Adaptive Power, i. e. the 
faculty of adapting means to proximate ends. [N. B. I mean 
here a relative end — that which relatively to one thing is an 
end, though relatively to some other it is itself a means. It is 
to be regretted, that we have no single word to express these 
ends, that are not the end : for the distinction between these 
and an end in the proper sense of the term is an important 
one.] The Professor, I say, not only explained, first, the Na- 
ture of the Adaptive Power in genere, and, secondly, the dis- 
tinct character of the same Power as it exists specifically and 
exclusively in the human being, and acquires the name of Un- 
derstanding ; but he did it in a way which gave the whole sum 
and substance of my convictions, of all I had so long wished, 
and so often, but with such imperfect success, attempted to 
convey, free from all semblance of Paradoxy, and from all oc- 
casion of offence — omnem offendiculi[62] ansam praecidens. 
It is, indeed for the fragmentary reader only that I have any 
scruple. In those who have had the patience to accompany 
me so far on the up-hill road to manly Principles, I can hare 
no reason to guard against that disposition to hasty offence 
from Anticipation of Consequences, that faithless and loveless 
spirit of fear which plunged GalilsBo into a Prison [63] — a spi- 
rit roost unworthy of an educated man, who ought to hare 
learnt that the Mistakes of scientific men have never injured 
Christianity, while every new truth discovered by them has 
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either added to its evidence, or prepared the mind for itj re- 
ception. 

ON INSTINCT IN CONNEXION WITH THE UNDERSTANDING. 

It is evident that the definition of a Genus or Class is an 
adequate definition only of the lowest species of that Genus : 
for each higher species is distinguished from the lower by some 
additional character, while the General Definition includes only 
the characters common to all the Species. Consequently it 
describes the lowest only. Now I distinguish a Genus or kind 
of Powers under the name of Adaptive Power, and give as its 
generic definition — the Power of selecting, and adapting means 
to proximate ends ; and as an instance of the lowest species of 
this Genus, I take the stomach of a Caterpillar. I ask myself, 
under what words I can generalize the action of this Organ ; 
and I see, that it selects and adapts the appropriate means (t. 
e. the assimilable part of the vegetable congesta) to the prox- 
imate end, t. e. the growth or reproduction of the Insect's Bo- 
dy. This we call vital power, or vita propria of the Stom- 
ach ; and this being the lowest species, its definition is the 
same with the definition of the kind. 

Well ! from the Power of the Stomach I pass to the Power 
exerted by the whole animal. I trace it wandering from spot 
to spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the appropriate vegeta- 
ble ; and again on this chosen vegetable, I marie it seeking out 
and fixing on the part of the plant, bark, leaf, or petal, suited 
to its nourishment : or ( should the animal have assumed the 
butterfly form), to the deposition of its eggs, and the sustenta- 
tion of the future Larva. Here I see a power of selecting and 
adapting means to proximate ends according to circumstances: 
and this higher species of Adaptive Power we call Instinct. 

Lastly, I reflect on the facts narrated and described in the 
preceding extracts from Huber, and see a power of selecting 
and adapting the proper means to the proximate ends, accord- 
ing to varying circumstances. And what shall we call this yet 
higher species ? We name the former, Instinct : we must call 
this Instinctive Intelligence. 
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Here then we have three Powers of the same kind, life, 
Instinct, and instinctive Intelligence : the essential character! 
that define the genus existing equally in all three. But in 
addition to these, I find one other character common to the 
highest and lowest: viz. that the. purposes are all manifestly 
pre-determined by the peculiar organization of the Animals; 
and though it may not be possible to discover any such imme- 
diate dependency in all the Actions, yet the Actions being de- 
termined by the purposes, the result is equivalent : and both 
the Actions and Purposes are all in a necessitated reference to 
the preservation and continuance of the particular Animal or 
of the Progeny. There is selection, but not choice : volition 
rather than Will. The possible knowledge of a thing, or the 
desire to have the thing representable by a distinct correspon- 
dent Thought, does not, in the animal, suffice to render the 
thing an object^ or the ground of a purpose. I select and 
adapt the proper means to the separation of a stone from a 
rock, which I neither can, or desire to, make use of for food, 
shelter, or ornament : because, pet haps, I wish to measure 
the angles of its primary crystals, or perhaps, for no better reason 
than the apparent difficulty of loosening the stone — stat pro 
ratione Voluntas — and thus make a motive out of the absence 
of all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary will 1 to act with- 
out any reason. 

Now what is the conclusion from these premises ? Evident- 
ly this : that if I suppose the Adaptive Power in its highest 
species or form of Instinctive Intelligence to co-exist with 
Reason, Free will, and Self-consciousness, it instantly becomes 
understanding : in other words, that Understanding differs 
indeed from the noblest form of Instinct, but not in itself or in 
its own essential properties, but in consequence of its co-exis- 
tence with far higher Powers of a diverse kind in one and the 
same Subject. Instinct in a rational, responsible, and self- 
conscious Animal, is Understanding. 

Such I apprehend to have been the Professor's View and 
Exposition of Instinct — and in confirmation of its truth, I would 
merely request my Readers, from the numerous well-authen- 
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ticated instances on record, to recall some one of the extraor- 
dinary actions of Dogs for the preservation of their Masters' 
lives, and even for the avenging of their deaths. In these in- 
stances we have the third species of the Adaptive Power, in 
_ connexion with an apparently moral end — with an end in the 
proper sense of the word. Here the Adaptive Power co-ex- 
ists with a purpose apparently voluntary y and the action seems 
neither pre-determined by the organization of the Animal, nor 
in any direct reference to his own preservation, or to the con- 
tinuance of his race. It is united with an imposing semblance 
of Gratitude, Fidelity, and disinterested Love. We not only 
value the faithful brute ; we attribute worth to him. This, I 
admit, is a problem, of which I have no solution to offer. One 
of the wisest of uninspired men has not hesitated to declare 
the Dog a great mystery, on account of this dawning of a moral 
nature unaccompanied by any the least evidence of Reason, 
in whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — wheth- 
er as the practical Reason, i. e. the power of proposing an ul- 
timate end, the deterrainability of the Will by ideas : or as 
the sciential Reason, i. e. the faculty of concluding universal 
and necessary truths from particular and contingent appearan- 
ces. But in a question respecting the possesion of Reason, 
the absence of all proof is tantamount to a proof of the contra- 
ry. It is, however, by no means equally clear to me, that the 
Dog may not possess an analogon of Words, which I have 
elsewhere shown to be the proper objects of the " Faculty, 
judging according to Sense." 

But to return to my purpose : I entreat the Reader to re- 
flect on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring in his own 
experience, or selected from the numerous anecdotes of the 
Dog preserved in the writings of Zoologists. I will then con* 
fidently appeal to him, whether it is in his power not to con- 
sider the faculty displayed in these actions as the same in kind 
with the Understanding, however inferior in degree. Or 
should he even in these instances prefer calling it Instinct, and 
tbis in con/ra-distinction from Understanding, I call on him 
to point out the boundary between the two, the chasm or par- 

20 
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tition-wall that divides or separates the one from the other. 
If he can, he will have done what none before him have been 
able to do, though many and eminent men have tried hard for 
it: and my recantation shall be among the first trophies of 
his success. If he cannot, I must infer that he is controlled 
by his dread of the consequences, by an apprehension of some 
injury resulting to Religion or Morality from this opinion ; and 
I shall console myself with the hope, that in the sequel of this 
work he will find proofs of the direct contrary tendency. Not 
only is this view of the Understanding, as differing in degree 
from Instinct and in kind from Reason, innocent in its possible 
influences on the religious character, but it is an indispensible 
preliminary to the removal of the most formidable obstacles to 
an intelligent Belief of the peculiar Doctrines of the Gospel, of 
the characteristic Articles of the Christian Faith, with which 
the Advocates of the truth in Christ have to contend ; the evil 
heart of Unbelief alone excepted. 

REFLECTIONS BT THE EDITOR INTRODUCTORY TO APHORISM 

THE TENTH. 

The most momentous question a man can ask is, Have I 
Saviour ! And yet, as far as the individual Querist is con 
cerned it is premature and to no purpose, except another ques 
tion has been previously put and answered (alas ! too general! 
put after the wounded Conscience has already given the an 
swer!) viz. Have I any need of a Saviour? For him wh 
needs none, ( O, bitter irony of the Evil Spirit, whose whi 
pers the proud Soul takes for its own thoughts, and knows n 
how the Tempter is scoffing the while ! ) there is none, as Ion? 
as he feels no need. On the other hand, it is scarce possib 
to have answered this question in the affirmative, and not ask 
first, in what the necessity consists ? secondly, whence it p 







ceeded ? and, thirdly, how far the answer to this second que — rs- 
tion is or is not contained in the answer to the first ! I entr e j af 
the intelligent Reader, who has taken me as his tempore-— rj 
guide on the strait, but yet, from the number of cross roa^cis, 
difficult way of religious Inquiry, to halt a moment, and cc=»2- 
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aider the main points that in this last division of our work 
have been already offered for his reflection. I have attempted 
then to fix the proper meaning of the words Nature and Spirit, | 
the one being the antithesis to the other : so that the most 
general and negative definition of Nature is, Whatever is not 
Spirit ; and vice versa of Spirit, That whieh is not compre- 
hended in Nature : or in the language of our elder Divines, 
that which transcends Nature. But Nature is the term in 
which we comprehend all things that are representable in the 
forms of Time and Space, and subjected to the Relations of 
Cause and Effect : and the cause of whose existence therefore ' 
is to be sought for perpetually in something Antecedent. The 
word itself expresses this in the strongest manner possible : 
Natura, that which is about to be born, that which is always 
becoming. It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its 
own acts, or in any sense contains in itself the cause of its own 
state, must be spiritual, and consequently super-natural : yet 
not on that account necessarily miraculous. And such must 
the responsible Will in us be, if it be at all. ( See p. 87 — 92. ) 

A prior step had been to remove all misconceptions from 
the subject ; to show the reasonableness of a belief in the real- 
ity and real influence of a universal and divine Spirit ; the 
compatibility and possible communion of such a Spirit with the 
Spiritual Principle in Individuals; and the analogy offered by 
the most undeniable truths of Natural Philosophy [64]. (See 
p. 41—46). 

These Views of the Spirit, and of the Will as Spiritual, 
form the ground-work of our Scheme. Among the numerous 
Corollaries or Appendents, the first that presented itself re- 
spects the question, Whether there is any faculty in man by 
which a knowledge of spiritual truths or of any truths not ab- 
stracted from Nature, is rendered possible ? and an Answer is 
attempted in Comment on Aphorism VIHth. And here I beg 
leave to remark, that in this Commentthe only Novelty, and, 
if there be Merit, the only Merit is — that there being two very 
different Meanings, and two different Words, I have here and 
in former Works appropriated one meaning to one of the 
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Words, and the other to the other — instead of using the words 
indifferently and by hap-hazard : a confusion, the ill effects of 
which in this instance are so great and of such frequent occur- 
rence in the works of our ablest Philosophers and Divines, that 
I should select it before all others in proof of Hobbes's Maxim : 
that it is a short and downhill passage from errors in words to 
errors in things. The distinctness of the Reason from the Un- 
derstanding, and the imperfection and limited sphere of the lat- 
ter, have been asserted by many both before and since Lord 
Bacon [65] ; but still the habit of using Reason and Understand- 
ing as synonymes, acted as a disturbing force. Some it led 
into mysticism, others it set on explaining away a clear differ- 
ence in kind into a mere superiority m degree : and it partially 
eclipsed the truth for all. 

In close connexion with this, and therefore forming the 
Comment on the Aphorism next following, is the Subject o 
the legitimate exercise of the Understanding and its limitation, 
to Objects of Sense ; with the errors both of unbelief and. 
of misbelief, that result from its extension beyond the spheres 
of possible Experience. Wherever the forms of Reasoning 
appropriate only to the natural world are applied to spiritual 
realities, it may be truly said, that the more strictly logical thee 
Reasoning is in all its parts, the more irrational it is as a whole— 

The Reader thus armed and prepared, I now venture to pre — 
sent the so called mysteries of Faith, t. e. the peculiar tenet» 
and especial Constituents of Christianity, or Religion in spirit: 
and in truth. In right order I must have commenced with th^ 
Articles of the Trinity and the Apostacy, including the ques- 
tion respecting the Origin of Evil, and the Incarnation of th^ 
Word. And could I have followed this order, some difficul- 
ties that now press on me would have been obviated. But ( a^ 
has already been explained) the limits of the present Volume 
rendered it alike impracticable and inexpedient ; for the ne- 
cessity of my argument would have called forth certain hard, 
though most true sayings, respecting the hollowness and trick- 
sy sophistry of the so called " Natural Theology," " Religion 
of Nature," " Light of Nature," &c. which a brief exposition 
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old not save from innocent misconceptions, much less pro- 
ct against plausible misinterpretation. And yet both Reason 
d Experience have convinced me, that in the greater num- 
er of our Alogi, who feed on the husks of Christianity, the 
^Ssbelief of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ included, has 
its origin and support in the assumed self-evidence of this Na- 
tural Theology, and in their ignorance of the insurmountable 
^difficulties which (on the same mode of reasoning) press upon 
"tie fundamental articles of their own Remnant of a Creed, 
'But arguments, which would prove the falsehood of a known 
truth, must themselves be false, and can prof e the falsehood of 
no other position in eodem genere. 

This hint I have thrown out as a Spark that may perhaps 
&U where it will kindle. The Reader desirous of more is 
*gain referred to the Work already announced. And worthi- 
ly might the wisest of men make inquisition into the three mo- 
mentous points here spoken of, for the purposes of speculative 
'**aight,and for the formation of enlarged and systematic views 
a f the destination of Man, and the dispensation of God. But 
***^ practical Inquirer ( I speak not of those who inquire for 
***<e gratification of Curiosity, and still less of those who labour 
*^ students only to shine as disputants ; but of one, who seeks 
^*^ truth, because he feels the want of it), the practical Inqui- 
ry, I say, hath already placed his foot on the rock, if he have 
*~^4isfied himself that whoever needs not a Redeemer is more 
^*^an human. Remove for him the difficulties and objections, 
oppose or perplex his belief of a crucified Saviour ; con- 
nce him of the reality of Sin, which is impossible without a 
nowledge of its true nature and inevitable Consequences ; 
then satisfy him as to the fact historically, and as to the 
^^uth spiritually, of a redemption therefrom by Christ ; do this 
him, and there is little fear that he will permit either logi- 
al quirks or metaphysical puzzles to contravene the plain die* 
e of his Common Sense, the Sinless One that redeemed 
^1 ankind from Sin, must have been more than Man ; and that 
^ie who brought Light and Immortality into the World, could 
not in his own nature have been an inheritor of Death and 
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Darkness. It is morally impossible, that a man with these con- 
victions should suffer the Objection of Incomprehensibility (and 
this on a subject of Faith) to overbalance the manifest absurd- 
ity and contradiction in the notion of a mediator between God 
and the Human Race, at the same infinite distance from God 
as the Race for whom he mediates. 

The Origin of Evil, meanwhile, is a question interestin 
only to the Metaphysician, and in a system of moral and reli 
gious Philosophy. The man of sober mind, who seeks fo 
truths that possess a moral and practical interest, is content t< 
be certain, first, that Evil must have had a beginning, sine 
otherwise it must either be God, or a co-eternal and co-equ 
Rival of God ; both impious notions, and the latter foolish 
boot. 2dly, That it could not originate in God ; for if so, i 
would be at once Evil and not Evil, or God would be at on 
God (that is, infinite Goodness) and not God — both alike im 
possible positions. Instead therefore of troubling himself wi 
this barren controversy, he more profitably turns his enquirie 
to that Evil which most concerns himself, and of which h 
may find the origin. 

The entire Scheme of necessary Faith may be reduced 1 
two heads, 1. the Object and Occasion, and 2. the fact and e 
feet, of our redemption by Christ : and to this view does th 
order of the following Comments correspond. I have begu 
with Original Sin, and proceeded in the following Aphori 
to the doctrine of Redemption. The Comments on the 
maining Aphorisms are all subsidiary to these, or written 







the hope of making the minor tenets of general belief be be- — 
lieved in a spirit worthy of these. They are, in short, intend — 
ed to supply a febrifuge against aguish Scruples and Horrors-^ 
the hectic of the Soul ! and "for servile and thrall-like feaV 
to substitute that adoptive and cheerful boldness, which ou^~ 
new alliance with God requires of us as Christians." (Mil- — 
ton). Not the Origin of Evil, not the Chronology of Sim ^ 
or the chronicles of the original Sinner ; but Sin originant, ui* — 
derived from without, and no passive link in the adamantine 
chain of Effects, each of which is in its turn an instrument 
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Causation, but no one of them a Cause ! hot with Sin inflict- 
ed, which would be a Calamity! not with Sin (t. e. an evil 
tendency ) implanted, for which let the Planter be responsible ! 
But I begin with Original Sin. And for this purpose I have 
selected the Aphorism from the ablest and most formidable 
Antagonist of this Doctrine, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and 
from the most eloquent work of this most eloquent of Divines. 
Had I said, of Men, the Soul of Cicero would forgive me, 
and Demosthenes nod assent [66]! 

APHORISM X. JERXMT TATLOR. 

ON ORIGINAL SIN. 

Is there any such thing ? That is not the question. For it 
is a Fact acknowledged on all hands almost : and even those 
who will not confess it in words, confess it in their complaints. 
For my part I connot but confess that to be, which I feel and 
groan under, and by which all the world is miserable. 

Adam turned his back on the Sun, and dwelt in the Dark 
and the Shadow. He sinned, and brought evil into his Super- 
natural endowments, and lost the Sacrament and instrument 
of Immortality, the Tree of Life in the centre of the Garden. 
He then fell under the evils of a sickly Body, and a passion- 
ate and ignorant Soul. His Sin made him sickly, his Sickness 
made him peevish : his Sin left him ignorant, his Ignorance 
made him foolish and unreasonable. His sin left him to his 
Nature : and by Nature, whoever was to be born at all was to I 
be born a child, and to do before he could understand, and to 
be bred under laws to which he was always bound, but which 
could not always be exacted ; and he was to choose when he 
could not reason, and had passions most strong when he had 
his understanding most weak ; and the more need he had of a 
eurb, the less strength be had to use it ! And this being the 
case of all the world, what was every man's evil became all 
men's greater evil; and though alone it was very bad, yet 
when they came together it was made much worse. Like 
ships in a storm, every one alone hath enough to do to outride 
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it ; but when they meet, besides the evil? of the Storm, they 
find the intolerable calamity of their mutual concussion ; and 
every Ship that is ready to be oppressed with the tempest, is 
a worse Tempest to every Vessel against which it is violently 
dashed. So it is in Mankind. Every man hath* evil enough 
of his own, and it is hard for a man to live up to the rule of 
his own Reason and Conscience. But when he hath Parents 
and Children, Friends and Enemies, Buyers and Sellers, Law- 
yers and Clients, a Family and a Neighbourhood — then it is 
that every man dashes against another, and one relation re- 
quires what another denies ; and when one speaks another 
will contradict him ; and that which is well spoken is some- 
times innocently mistaken ; and that upon a good cause pro- 
duces an evil effect ; and by these and ten thousand other con- 
current causes, man is made more than most miserable. 

COMMENT. 

The first question we should put to ourselves, when we 
have read a passage that perplexes us in a work of authority, 
is : What does the Writer mean by all this ? And the second 
question should be, What does he intend by all this ? In the 
passage before us, Taylor's meaning is not quite clear. A Sin 
is an Evil which has its ground or origin in the Agent, and 
not in the compulsion of Circumstances. Circumstances are 
compulsory from the absence of a power to resist or control 
them : and if this absence likewise be the effect of circum- 
stance (t. e. if it have been neither directly nor indirectly 
caused by the Agent himself) the Evil derives from the Cir- 
cumstances; and therefore (in the Apostle's sense of the 
word, Sin, when he speaks of the exceeding sinfulness of Sin) 
such evil is not sin ; and the person who suffers it, or who is 
the compelled instrument of its infliction on others, may feel 
regret but cannot feel remorse. So likewise of the word ori- 
gin, original, or originant. The reader cannot too early be 
warned that it is not applicable, and, without abuse of lan- 
guage, can never be applied, to a mere link in a chain of ef- 
fects, where each, indeed, stands in the relation of a cause to 
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* 

that follow, but is at the same time the effect of all that 

recede. For in these cases a cause amounts to little more 

an an antecedent. At the utmost it means only a conductor 

«^f the causative influence : and the old axiom, Causa causae 

*^ausa causati, applies, with a never-ending regress to each se- 

-*^eral link, up the whole chain of nature. But this (as I have 

elsewhere shown at large ) is Nature : and no Natural thing 

or act can be called originant, or be truly said to have an orir 

gin[ 67] in any other. The moment we assume an Origin in 

Mature, a true Beginning, an actual First — that moment we 

rise above Nature, and are compelled to assume a supernatural 

Bower. (Gen. I. v. 1.) 

It will be an equal convenience to myself and to my Read- 
ers, to let it be agreed between us, that we will generalize 
the word Circumstance so as to understand by it, as often as it 
occurs in this Comment, all and every thing not connected 
t*ith the Will, past or present, of a Free Agent, tven though 
fe were the blood in the chambers of his Heart, or his own in-* 
**ost Sensations, we will regard them as circumstantial, ex- 
trinsic, or from without. 

In this sense of the word Original, and in the sense before 
Si'ven of Sin, it is evident that the phrase, Original Sin, is 
* Pleonasm, the epithet not adding to the thought, but only 
forcing it. For if it be Sin, it must be original: and a State 
Act, that has not its origin in the will, may be calamity, de- 
formity, disease, or mischief; but a Sin it cannot be. It is not 
e **ough that the Act appears voluntary; or that it is intention- 
al ; or that it has the most hateful passions or debasing appetite 
fe* its proximate cause and accompaniment. All these may 
**^ found in a Mad-house, where neither law nor humani- 
ty peimit us to condemn the Actor of Sin. The Reason of 
i*w dedares the Maniac not a Free- Agent; and the Verdict 
follows of course — Not guilty. Now Mania, as distinguished 
from Idiocy, Frenzy, Delirium, Hypochondria, and Derange- 
ment (the last term used specifically to express a suspension or 
disordered state of the Understanding or Adaptive Power) is 
*be Occultation or Eclipse of Reason, as the Power of ul- 

21 
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timate ends. The Maniac, it is well known, is often found 
clever and inventive in the selection and adaptation of means 
to his ends; but his ends are madness. He has lost his Rea- 
son. For though Reason, in finite beings, is not the Will — 

^ or how could the will be opposed to the Reason ? — yet it is 
the condition, the sine qua non of a JVee-will. 

We will now return to the Extract from Jeremy Taylor on 
a theme of deep interest in itself, and trebly important from 
its bearings. For without just and distinct views respectin 
the Article of Original Sin, it is impossible to understand arigh 
any one of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Now m 
first complaint is, that the eloquent Bishop, while he admi 
the fact as established beyond controversy by universal expe 
rience, yet leaves us wholly in the dark as to the main point 
supplies us with no answer to the principal question — why h 
names it Original Sin? It cannot be said, We know what th 
Bishop means j and what matters the name? for the nature o— -1 
the fact, and in what light it should be regarded by us, depend- s 
on the nature of our answer to the question, whether Origin 
Sin is or is not the right and proper designation. I can im 
gine the same quantum of Sufferings and yet if 1 had reason t 
regard them as symptoms of a commencing Change, as pair^^s 
of growth, the temporary deformity and misproportions of in=9* 
maturity, or (as in the final sloughing of the Caterpillar) ^ * 
throes and struggles of the waxing or evolving Psyche, I 
should think it no stoical flight to doubt, how far I w^as 
authorised to declare the Circumstance an Evil at all. Mc^st * 
assuredly I would not express or describe the fact as an e^^il 
having an origin in the Sufferers themselves, or as Sin. 

Let us, however, waive this objection. Let it be suppos*— -ed 
that the Bishop uses the word in a different and more comp 
hensive Sense, and that by Sin he understands Evil of all ki 

1 connected with or resulting from Actions — though I do 
see how we can represent the properties even of inanim 
Bodies (of poisonous substance, for instance) except as 
resulting from the constitution of such bodies ! Or if this se 
though not unknown to the Mystic Divines, should be 
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comprehensive and remote, we will suppose the Bishop to com- 
prise under the term Sin, the Evil accompanying or conse- 
quent on human Actions and Purposes : — though here too, I 
have a right to be informed, for what reason and on what 
grounds Sin is thus limited to human Agency ? And truly, I 
should be at no loss to assign the reason. But then this rea- 
son would instantly bring me back to my first definition ; and 
any other reason, than that the human Agent is endowed with 
Reason, and with a Will which can place itself either in sub- 
jection or in opposition to his Reason — in other words, that 
Man is alone of all known Animals a responsible Creature — I 
neither know or can imagine. 

Thus, then, the Sense which Taylor — and with him the An- 
tagonists generally of this Article as propounded by the first 
Reformers — attaches to the words, Original Sin, needs only be 
carried on into its next consequence, and it will be found to 
imply the sense which I have given — namely, that Sin is Evil 
having an Origin. But inasmuch as it is evil, in God it can- 
not originate : and yet in some Spirit (t. e. in some supernatu- 
ral power) it must. For in Nature there is no origin. Sin 
therefore is spiritual Evil : but the spiritual in Man is the Will. 
Now when we do not refer to any particular Sins, but to that 
state and constitution of the Will, which is the ground, condi- 
tion and common Cause of sfll Sins ; and when we would fur- 
ther express the truth, that this corrupt Nature of the Will 
must in some sense or other be considered as its own act, that 
the corruption must have been self-originated ; — in this case 
and for this purpose we may, with no less propriety than force, 
entitle this dire spiritual evil and source of all evil, that is ab- 
solutely such, Original Sin. ( I have said, u the corrupt JVa- 
ture of the Will." I might add, that the admission of a Na- 
ture into a spiritual essence by its own act is a corruption. ) 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable conclusion, jf Tay- 
lor's Sense of the term were carried on into its immediate 
consequences. But the whole of his most eloquent Treatise 
makes it certain that Taylor did not carry it on : and conse- 
quently Original Sin, according to his conception, is a Calami- 
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tj which being common to all men must be supposed to result 
from their common Nature : in other words, the universal Ca- 
lamity of Human Nature! 

Can we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart like Taylor's, 
should reject, that he should strain his faculties to explain 
away, the belief that this Calamity, so dire in itself, should ap- 
pear to the All-merciful God a rightful cause and motive for 
inflicting on the wretched Sufferers a Calamity infinitely more 
tremendous ? nay, that it should be incompatible with Divine 
Justice not to punish it by everlasting torment ? Or need we 
be surprised if he found nothing, that could reconcile his mind 
to such a belief, in the circumstance that the acts now conse- 
quent on this Calamity aftd either directly or indirectly effects 
of the same were, five or six thousand years ago in the instance 
of a certain Individual and his Accomplice, anterior to the Ca- 
lamity, and the Cause or Occasion of the same ? that what in 
all other men is Disease, in these two persons was Quilt? that 
what in us is hereditary, and consequently Nature, in them 
was original, and consequently Sin ? Lastly might it not be 
presumed, that so enlightened, and at the same time so affec- 
tionate, a Divine, would even fervently disclaim and reject the 
pretended justifications of God, grounded on flimsy analogies 
drawn from the imperfections of human ordinances and human 
justice-courts — some of very doubtful character even as hu- 
man Institutes, and all of them just only as far as they are ne- 
cessary, and rendered necessary chiefly by the weakness and 
wickedness, the limited powers and corrupt passions, of man- 
kind ? The more confidently might this be presumed of so 
acute and practised a Logician, as Jeremy Taylor, in addition 
to his other extra-ordinary Gifts, is known to have been, when 
it is demonstrable that the most current of these justifications 
rests on a palpable equivocation : viz. the gross misuse of the 
word Right [68]. An instance will explain my meaning. In 
as far as, from the known frequency of dishonest or mischie- 
vous persons, it may have been found necessary, in so far is the 
Law justifiable in giving Landowners the Right of proceeding 
against a neighbour or fellow-citizen for even a slight trespass 
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iat which the Law has made their Property : — nay, of pro- 
ing in sundry instances criminally and even capitally, 
lere at least from the known poverty of the Trespasser 
foreknown that the consequences will be penal. Thus : 
j poor men were fined Twenty Pounds each, the one for 
king down a Hare, the other for picking it up, and the third 
trrying it off: and not possessing as many Pence, were 
to Jail. ) But surely, either there is no religion in the 
i, and nothing obligatory in the precepts of the Gospel, 
ere are occasions in which it would be very wrong in the 
rietor to exercise the Right, which yet it may be highly 
lient that he should possess. On this ground it is, that 
;ion is the sustaining Opposite of Law. 
tat Jeremy Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervent- 
ainst the Article so interpreted and so vindicated, is (for 
it least,) a subject neither of Surprise nor of Complaint. 
the doctrine which he substitutes, it is the weakness and 
sistency betrayed in the defence of this substitute, it is 
nfairness with which he blackens the established Article — 

give it, as it had been caricatured by a few Ultra -Cal- 
s during the fever of the (so called) quinquarticular 
roversy, was in effect to blacken it — and then imposes 
er scheme, to which the same objections apply with even 
ased force, a scheme which seems to differ from the for- 
>nly by adding fraud and mockery to injustice : these are 
lings that excite my wonder, it is of these that I com- 
! For what does the Bishop's scheme amount to ? God, 
Us us, required of Adam a perfect obedience, and made 
isible by endowing him " with perfect rectitudes and su- 
itural heights of grace" proportionate to the obedience 
1 he required. As a consequence of his disobedience, 
i lost this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportionate- 
of his intellectual, moral and corporeal state, powers and 
ises ; and as the penalty of his crime, he was deprived 

super-natural aids and graces. The Death, with what- 
is comprised in the scriptural sense of the word, Death, 
1 from that moment to work in him, and this consequence 
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he conveyed to his offspring, r and through them to all his pos - 

terity, i. e. to all mankind. They were born diseased in mind,^^ J, 
body and will. For what less than disease c£n we call a ne 
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cessity of error and a predisposition to sin and sickness ? Tay- 
lor, indeed, asserts, that though perfect Obedience became in- 
comparably more difficult, it was not, however, absolutely 
possible. Yet he himself admits that the contrary was tint — "3- 
versal ; that of the countless millions of Adam's Posterity. — "% 
not a single Individual ever realized, or approached to the re— ^~ 
alization of, this possibility ; and (if my memory does not de — — - 
ceive me) Taylor himself has elsewhere exposed — and if h< 
have not, yet Common Sense will do it for him — the sophistry ii 
asserting of a whole what may be true, but is true only, of eacl 
of its component parts. Any one may snap a horsehair: there- 
fore, any one may perform the same feat with the horse's U 
On a level floor (on the hardened sand, for instance, of a sea 
beach) I chalk two parallel strait lines, with a width of 
inches. It is possible for a man, with a bandage over his eyes 
to keep within the path for two or three paces : therefore, it L 
possible for him to walk blindfold for two or three league 
without a single deviation ! And this possibility would suffici 
to acquit me of injustice, though I had placed man-traps wit! 
in an inch of one line, and knew that there were pit-falls an< 
deep wells beside the other ! 

This assertion, therefore, without adverting to its discordEV^" 
ance with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and tbir* ^ r ~ 
teenth Articles of our Church, I shall not, I trust, be thoughc^Z^ 
to rate below its true value, if I treat it as an infinitesim u^ g *w 
possibility that may be safely dropped in the calculation : *nMrM^*R" 
so proceed with the argument. The consequence then cm °* 
Adam's Crime was by a natural necessity, inherited by Person*^ 3 * 09 
who could not (the Bishop affirms) in any sense have be< 
accomplices in the crime or partakers in the guilt : and y< 
consistently with the divine Holiness, it was not possible ths.. 
the same perfect Obedience should not be required of thei 
Now what would the Idea of Equity, what would the Lj 
inscribed by the Creator in the heart of Man, seem to dicta^ tie 
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in this ease ? Surely that the supplementary Aids, the super- 
natural Graces correspondent to a Law above Nature, should 
be increased in proportion to the diminished strength of the 
Agents, and the increased resistance to be overcome by them ! 
But no ! not only the consequence of Adam's act, but the pe- 
nalty due to his crime, was perpetuated. His descendants 
were despoiled or left destitute of these Aids and Graces, 
while the obligation to perfect obedience was continued ; an 
obligation too, the. nonfulfilment of which brought with it 
Death and the unutterable Woe that cleaves to an immortal 
Soul for ever alienated from its Creator ! 

Observe, Reader ! all these result* of Adam's Fall enter 
into Bishop Taylor's scheme of Original Sin equally as into 
that of the first Reformers. In this respect the Bishop's doc- 
trine is the same with that laid down in the Articles and Hom- 
ilies of the Established Church. The only difference that has 
hitherto appeared, consists in the aforesaid mathematical pos- 
sibility of fulfilling the whole Law, which in the Bishop's 
scheme is affirmed to remain still in human Nature, or ( as it is 
elsewhere expressed) in the Nature of the human Will [69]. 
But though it were possible to grant this .existence of a power 
in all men, which in no one man was ever exemplified, and 
where the non-actualization of such power is, a priori, so cer- 
tain, that the belief or imagination of the contrary in any In- 
dividual is expressly given us by the Holy Spirit as a test, 
whereby it may be known that the truth is not in him ! as an 
infallible sign of imposture or self-delusion ! Though it were 
possible to grant this, which consistently with Scripture and 
the principles of reasoning which we apply in all other cases, 
it is not possible to grant ; and though it were possible like- 
wise to overlook the glaring sophistry of concluding, in rela- 
tion to a series of indeterminate length, that whoever can do 
any one, can therefore do all ; a conclusion, the futility of 
which must force itself on the common-sense of every man 
who understands the proposition ; — still the question will arise — 
Why, and on what principle of equity, were the unoffending 
sentenced to be born with so fearful a disproportion of their 
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powers to their duties ? Why were they subjected to a 
Law* the fulfilment of which was all but impossible, yet the 
penalty on the failure tremendous? Admit that for those 
who had never enjoyed a happier lot, it was no punish- 
ment to be made inhabit a ground which the Creator had 
cursed, and to have been born with a body prone to sickness, 
and a soul surrounded with temptation and having the worst 
temptation within- itself in its own temptibility ! To have the 
duties of a Spirit with the wants and appetites of an Animal! 
Yet on such imperfect Creatures, with means so scanty and 
impediments so numerous, to impose the same task- work that 
had been required of a Creature with a pure and entire na- 
ture and provided with super-natural Aids — if this be not to 
inflict a penalty ! — Yet to be placed under a Law, the difficul- 
ty of obeying and the consequences of not obeying which are 
both infinite, and to have momently to struggle with this diffi- 
culty, and to live in momently hazard of these consequences — 
if thi9 be no punishment! — words have no correspondence 
with thoughts, and thoughts are but shadows of each other, 
shadows that own no substance for their anti-type ! 

Of such an outrage on common-sense Taylor was incapable. 
He himself calls it a penalty ; he admits that in effect it is a 
punishment : nor does he seek to suppress the question that 
so naturally arises out of this admission — On what principle of 
Equity were the innocent offspring of Adam punished at all? 
He meets it, and puts-in an answer. He states the problem, 
and gives his solution — namely, that " God on Adam's Account 
was so exasperated with Mankind, that being angry he would 
still continue the punishment!" The case (says the Bishop) 
is this : " Jonathan and Michal were Saul's Children. It came 
to pass, that seven of Saul's Issue were to be hanged .' all 
equally innocent, equally culpable." [Before I quote fur- 
ther, I feel myself called on to remind the Reader , that these 
two last words were added by Jeremy Taylor without the least 
ground of Scripture, according to which (2 Samuel, lxxi.) no 
crime was laid to their charge, no blame imputed to them. 
Without any pretence of culpable conduct on their part, they 
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ware arraigned as Children of Saul, and sacrificed to a point 
of state-expedience. In recommencing the quotation, there- 
fore. Hie Reader ought to let the sentence conclude with the 
twmfo — ]" all equally innocent. David took the five Sons 
of Michal, for she had left him unhandsomely. Jonathan was 
his firiend : and therefore he spared his Son, Mephibosheth. 
Now here it was indifferent as to the guilt of the persons (bear 
in mind , Reader f that no guilt was attached to either of 
them!) whether David should take the Sons of Michal or Jo- 
nathan's ; but it is likely that as upon the kindness that David 
had to Jonathan he spared his son ; so upon the just provoca- 
tion of Michal, he made that evil fall upon them, which, it 
may be, they should not have suffered if their mother had 
been kind. Adam was to God as Michal to David." (Tay- 
lor's Polem. Tracts, p. 711.) 

This Answer, this Solution, proceeding too from a Divine so 
pre-eminently gifted, and occurring (with other passages not 
le» startling) in a vehement refutation of the received doctrine 
on the express ground of its opposition to the clearest concep- 
tions and best feelings of mankind — this it is, that surprises 
sne ! It is of this that I complain ! The Almighty Father ex- 
mtaperated with those, whom the Bishop has himself in the 
came treatise described as "innocent and most unfortunate" — 
*he two things best fitted to conciliate love and pity ! Or 
though they did not remain innocent, yet those whose aban- 
donment to a mere nature, while they were left amenable to a 
law above nature, he affirms to be the irresistible cause, that 
"they, one and all, did sin ! And this decree illustrated and 
justified by its analogy to one of the worst actions of an im- 
3perfect Mortal ! Let such of my Readers as possess the Vol* 
time of Polemical Discourses, or the opportunity of consult- 
ing it, give a thoughtful perusal to the pages from 869 to 893 
(Third edition enlarged, 1614). I dare anticipate their con- 
currence with the judgment which I here transcribe from the 
blank space at the end of the Deus Justificatus in my own 
Copy ; and which, though twenty years have elapsed since it 

was written, I have never seen reason to recant or modify. 

22 
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" This most eloquent Treatise may be compared to a Statue of* 
Janus, with the one face, which we must suppose fronting the 
Calvinistic Tenet, entire and fresh, as from the Master's hand; 
beaming with life and force, a witty scorn on the Lip, and a 
Brow at once bright and weighty with satisfying reason ! Ac 
other, looking toward the ' something to be put in tit placef 
maimed, featureless, and weatherbitten into an almost vision- 
ary confusion and indistinctness.' 1 

v With these expositions I hasten to contrast the scriptural 
article respecting Original Sin, or the Corrupt and sinful Na- 

\ ture of the Human Will, and the belief which alone is requi- 
red of us, as Christians. And here the first thing to be con* 
sidered, and which will at once remove a world of error, is: 
that this is no Tenet first introduced or imposed by Christi- 
anity ; and which, should a man see reason to disclaim the 
authority of the Gospel, would no longer hare any claim on 
his attention. It is no perplexity that a man may get rid of 
by ceasiftg to be a Christian, and which has no existence for 
a philosophic Deist. It is a Fact, affirmed, indeed, in the 
Christian Scriptures alone with the force and frequency pro- 
portioned to its consummate importance ; but a fact acknowl- 
edged in every Religion that retains the least glimmering of 
the patriarchal faith in a God infinite yet personal ! A fact 
assumed or implied as the basis of every Religion, of which 
any relics remain of earlier date than the last and total Apos- 
tasy of the Pagan World, when the faith in the great I am, 
the Creator , was extinguished in the sensual polytheism, which 

% is inevitably the final result of Pantheism or the Worship of 
Nature ; and the only form under which the Pantheistic 
Scheme — that, according to which the World is God, and the 
material universe itself the one only absolute Being — can ex- 
ist for a People, or become the Popular Creed. Thus in the 
most ancient Books of the Brahmins, the deep sense of this 
Fact, and the doctrines grounded On obscure traditions of the 
promised Remedy, are seen struggling, and now gleaming, 
now flashing, through the Mist of Pantheism, and producing 
the incongruities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin My- 
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>gy ; while in the rival Sect — in that most strange Phae- 
enon, the religious Atheism of the Buddheists ! with whom 
is only universal Matter considered abstractedly from all 
Lcular forms — the fact is placed among the delusions natu- 
o man, which, together with other superstitions grounded 
. supposed essential difference between Right and Wrong, 
Sage is to decompose and precipitate from the menstruum 
is more refined apprehensions ! Thus in denying the fact, 
' virtually acknowledge it. 

rom the remote East turn to the mythology of Minor Asia, 
le Descendants of Javan who dwelt in the tents of Shem, 
possessed the Isles, Here again, and in the usual form of 
istoric Solution, we find the same Fact, and as character- 
of the Human Race, stated in that earliest and most ven- 
le My thus (or symbolic Parable) of Prometheus— that 
f wonderful Fable, in which the characters of the rebell- 
Spirit and of the Divine Friend of Mankind (0s<g 
Iputrof) are united in the same Person: and thus in the 
t striking manner noting the forced amalgamation of the 
iarchal Tradition with the incongruous Scheme of Pan- 
>m« This and the connected tale of Io, which is but the 
lei of the Prometheus, stand alone in the Greek Mythol- 
in which elsewhere both Gods and Men are mere Pow- 
md Products of Nature. And most noticeable it is, that 
t after the promulgation and spread of the Gospel had awa- 
jd the moral sense, and had opened the eyes even of its 
r Enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
great problem of the MoralAVorld, the beautiful parable 
lupid and Psyche was brought forward as a rival Fall or 
i : and the fact of a moral corruption connatural with the 
an race was again recognized. In the assertion of Ofcio- 
4 Sin the Greek Mythology rose and set. 
ut not only was the fact acknowledged of a Law in the 
ire of Man resisting the Law of God. (And whatever is 
ed in active and direct Oppugnancy to the Good is, ipso 
t, positive Evil. ) It was likewise an acknowledged Mys- 
, and one which by the nature of the Subject must ever 
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remain such — a problem, of which any other solution, than 
the statement of the Fact itself, was demonstrably impossible. 
That it is so, the least reflection will suffice to convince every 
man, who has previously satisfied himself that he is a responsi- 
ble Being. It follows necessarily from the postulate of ares* 
ponsible Will. Refuse to grant this, and I have not a word to say. 
Concede this, and you concede all. For this is the essential 
attribute of a Will, and contained in the very idea, that what- 
ever determines the Will acquires this power from a previous 
determination of the Will itself. The Will is ultimately self- 
determined, or it is no longer a Will under the Law of per- 
fect Freedom, but a Nature under the mechanism of Cause 
and Effect. And if by an act, to which it had determined 
itself, it has subjected itself to the determination of Nature 
(in the language of St. Paul, to the Law of the Flesh), it re** 
ceives a nature into itself, and so far it becomes a Nature : 
and this is a corruption of the Will and a eorrupt Nature. It 
is also a Fall of Man, inasmuch as his Will is the condition of 
his Personality ; the ground and condition of the attribute 
which constitutes him Man. And the ground-work of Per- 
sonal Being is a capacity of acknowledging the Moral Law 
(the Law of the Spirit, the Law of Freedom, the Divine 
Will) as that which should, of itself, suffice to determine the 
Will to a free obedience of the Law, the Law working there- 
on by its own exceeding lawfulness. This, and this alone, is 
positive Good : good in itself, and independent of all relations. 
Whatever resists and, as a positive force, opposes this in die 
Will is therefore evil. But an Evil in the Will is an erfl 
Will ; and as all moral Evil (i. e. all evil that is evil without 
reference to its contingent physical consequences ) is of the 
Will, this evil Will must have its Source in the Will. And 
thus we might go back from act to act, from evil to evil, ad 
infinitum without advancing a step. 

We call an Individual a bad Man, not because an action is 
contrary to the Law, but because it has led us to conclude 
from it some Principle opposed to the Law, some private Max- 
im or By-law in the Will contrary to the universal Law of 
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right Reason in the Conscience, as the Ground of the action. 
But this eril Principle again must be grounded in some other 
Principle which has been made determinant of the Will b y 
the Will's own self-determination. For if not, it must have 
its ground in some necessity of Nature, in some instinct or 
propensity imposed not acquired, another's work, not our own. 
Consequently, neither Act nor Principle could be imputed ; 
and relatively to the Agent, not originaly not Ski. 

Now let the grounds, on which the fact of an Evil inherent 
in the Will is affirmable in the instance of any one Man, be 
supposed equally applicable in every instance, and concerning v 
all men : so that the fact is asserted of the Individual, not be- 
cause he has committed this or that crime, or because he 
has shown himself to be this or that Man, but simply because 
he is a Man. Let the evil be supposed such as to imply the 
impossibility of an Individual's referring to any particular time 
at which it might be conceived to have commenced, or to any 
period of his existence at which it was not existing. Let it 
be supposed, in short, that the subject stands in no relation 
whatever to time, can neither be called in time or out of time ; 
but that all relations of Time are as alien and heterogeneous 
in this question, as the relations and attributes of Space (north 
or south, round or square, thick or thin) are to our Affections 
and Moral Feelings. Let the reader suppose this, and he will 
have before him the precise import of the scriptural doctrine 
of Original Sin : or rather of the Fact acknowledged in all 
Ages, and recognized, but not originating, in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

In addition to this Memento it will be well to remind the 
Inquirer, that the stedfast conviction of the existence, pei* 
sonality, and moral attributes of God is pre-supposed in the 
acceptance of the Gospel, or required as its indispensable pre- 
liminary. It is taken for granted as a point which the Hearer 
had already decided for himself, a point finally settled and put 
at rest : not by the removal of all difficulties, or by any such 
increase of Insight as enabled him to meet every objection of 
the Epicurean or the Sceptic with a full and precise answer ; 
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but because he had convinced himself that it was folly as w< 
as presumption in so imperfect a Creature to expeet it ; 
because these difficulties and doubts disappeared at the 
when tried against the weight and convictive power of tk* 
reasons in the other scale. It is, therefore, most unfair to at- 
tack Christianity, or any article which the Church has declar- 
ed a Christian Doctrine, by arguments, which, if valid, are 
valid against all religion. Is there a Disputant who scorns a 
mere Postulate, as the basis of any argument in support of the 
Faith ; who is too high-minded to beg his ground, and will take 
it by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Athetati, 
or the Manichseans ; but not stoop to pick up their arrows, and 

then run away to discharge them at Christianity or the 

Church ! 

The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed equally 
by Saul of Tarsus, "yet breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against" the Church of Christ, as by Paul the Apostle 
" fully preaching the Gospel of Christ." A moral Evil is an 
Evil that has its origin in a Will. An Evil common to ail 
must have a ground common to all. But the actual existence 
of moral evil we are bound in conscience to admit ; and that 
there is an evil common to all is a Fact ; and this Evil must 
therefore have a common ground. Now this evil ground can- 
not originate in the Divine Will : it must therefore be refer* 
red to the Will of Man. And this evil Ground we call Orig- 
inal Sin. It is a Mystery, that is, a Fact, which we see, but 
i cannot explain ; and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend 
but can neither comprehend nor communicate. And such by 
the quality of the Subject (viz. a responsible Will) it must be, 
if it be truth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was obscure as his sufferings 
were severe and notorious, was thus addressed by a humane 
Stranger : My poor Friend ! I find you dangerously ill, and 
on this account only, and having certain information pf your 
being so, and that you have not wherewithal to pay for a phy- 
sician, I have come to you. Respecting your disease, indeed, 
I can tell you nothing, that you are capable of understanding, 
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more than yon know already, or can only be ta&ght by reflec- 
tion on your own experience. But I have rendered the Dis- 
ease no longer irremediable. I have brought the remedy with 
me : and I now offer you the means of immediate relief, with 
the assurance of gradual convalescence, and a final perfect 
Cure ; nothing more being required on your part, but your 
best endeavors to follow the prescriptions I shall leave with 
you. It is, indeed, too probable, .from the nature of your dis- 
ease, th*t you will occasionally neglect or transgress them. 
Bat even this has been calculated on in the plan of your cure, 
and the remedies provided, if only you are sincere and in 
right earnest with yourself, and have your heart in the work, i 
Ask me not, how such a disease can be conceived possible ! 
Enough for the present that you know it to be real : and I 
'Mine to dure the disease, not to explain it. 

Now, what if the Patient or some of his Neighbors should 
charge this good Samaritan with having given rise to the mis- 
chievous notion of an inexplicable Disease, involving the hon- 
>ur of the King of the Country ? should inveigh against him 
is the Author and first Introducer of the Notion, though of 
the numerous medical works composed ages before his arrival, 
ind by Physicians of the most venerable Authority, it was 
scarcely possible to open a single volume without finding some 
iescription of the Disease, or some lamentation of its malig- 
nant and epidemic character ! And lastly, what if certain 
pretended Friends of this good Samaritan, in their zeal to vin- 
dicate him against this absurd charge, should assert that he was 
& perfect Stranger to this Disease, and boldly deny that he 
had ever said or done any thing connected with it, or that im- 
plied its existence ? 

In this Apologue or imaginary Case, Reader ! you have the 
Irue bearings of Christianity on the fact and Doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin. The doctrine ( that is, the confession of a known 
fact) Christianity has only in common with every Religion, 
and with every Philosophy, in which the reality of a respon- 
sible Will and the essential difference between Good and Evil 
were recognized. Peculiar to the Christian Religion are the 
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Remedy and (for all purposes but those of a, merely specula- 
tive Curiosity) the Solution ! By the annunciation of the Re- 
medy it affords all the solution that our moral interests re- 
quire ; and even in that which remains, and must remain, oft- 
fathomable the Christian finds a new motive to walk hnmWj 
with the Lord his God ! 

Should a professed Believer ask you whether that, which 
is the ground of responsible action in your will, could in ajy 
way be responsibly present in the Will of Adam ? Answer 
him in these words : You, Sir ! can no more demonstrate the 
Negative, than I can conceive the Affirmative. The Corrup* 
tion of my will may very warrantably be spoken of as a Co* 
sequence of Adam's Existence ; as a consequence, a link ia 
the historic Chain of Instances, whereof Adam is the first- ftflt 
that it is on account of Adam ; or that this evil principle was, 
^a priori, inserted or infused into my Will by the Will of soo- 
ther — which is indeed a contradiction in terms, my Witt is 
such case being no Will — this is nowhere asserted in Scrip* 
ture explicitly or by implication. It belongs to the very es- 
sence of the doctrine, that in respect of Original Sin every 
man is the adequate representative of all men. Whf£ w*e? 
der, then, that where no inward ground of preference existed 
the choice should be determined by outward relations, and that 
the first in time should be taken as the Diagram ? Evea it 
Genesis the word, Adam, is distinguished from a Proper Name 
by an Article before it. It is the Adam, so as to expresses 
genus, not the Individual — or rather, perhaps, I should say,* 
well as the Individual. But that the wordjwith its equivalent 
the old man, is used symbolically and universally by St. HH 
( 1 Cor. xv. 22. 45. Eph. iv. 22. Col. iii. 9. Rom. vi. «.)* 
too evident to need any proof. 

I conclude with this remark. The Doctrine of Origins! 
Sin concerns all men. But it concerns Christians t» fartifr 
vXar no otheiwise than by its connexion with the doctrine *f 
Redemption; and with the Divinity and Divine Humanity sf 
the Redeemer as a corollary or necessary inference from bo* 
mysteries. Beware of Arguments against GmisTiAjnmr, 
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T«Af CAWirOT STOP THERE, AND CONSEQUENTLY OtJGHTt NOT 

to bats commenced rams. Something I might have added 
to the clearness of the preceding view*) if the limits of 'the 
work had permited me to clear away the several delusive a«4 
fanciful assertions respecting the state [70] of our First Pa-, 
rents, their wisdom, science, and angelic Faculties, assertions ' 
without the slightest ground in Scripture! Or if consist etitly 
with ib% wants and preparatory studies- of those, for whose use 
tbfc volume was especially intended, I could have Entered into 
the inomentous subject of a Spiritual Fall or Apostasy onto* 
tufa* to the formation of Man — a belief the scriptural 
ground* of which are few and of diverse interpretation^ but 
which has been almost universal in the Christian Church; 
Enough, however, has been given, I trtist, lor the Reader to 
see and (as far as the subject is capable of being understood) 
to understand this long controverted Article in the sense, in 
frfaieh alone it is binding on his faith. Supposing him, there* 
fere, to know the meaning of original sin, and to have deci* 
tod for himself on the fact of its actual existence, as the an* 
decedent ground and occasion of Christianity, we niiiy now 
proceed to Christianity itself, as the Edifice raised on this 
tjroond, t\ e. to the great Constituent Article of the Faith 1 in 
Christ, as the Remedy of the Disease — the Doctrine of Re* 
^tanption. 

- Butbefore we proceed to this momentous doctrine, let me 
briefly remind the young and friendly Pupil, to whom I would 
sstill be supposed to address myself, that in the Aphorism to 
follow, die word Science is used in its strict and narrowest 
By a Science I here mean any Chain of Truths that 
either absolutely certain, or necessarily true for the human 1 
from the laws and constitution of the mind itself. In 
neither case is our conviction derived ; or capable of receiv- 
ing any addition, from outward Experience, or empirical da- 
ta-^i. €. matter-of-fact given to us through the medium of our 
8enses — though these Data may have been the occasion, or 
stay even be an indispensable condition, of our reflecting 
on the former and thereby becoming conscious of the same. 

23 
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On the other hand, * connected series of conclusions grounM 
On empirical Data, in contra-distinction from Science, 1 keg 
leave (no better term occurring) in this place and for this pw- 
pose^ to denominate a ficbeme. 

APHORISM XL Urol 

■ In whatever age and country, it is the prevailing mind ahd 
character of the nation to regard the present life as srtofrti- 
nate toa Life to come, and to mark the present sttte, lb 
'World of their SenmSy by signs, instruments and mementos of 
its connexion with a future state and a spiritual World ; wtae 
the Mytferies of Faith are brought within the hM of tfcepeo- 
pie at large, not by* being explained away in the vain' hope of 
accommodating, them . to the average of their Understanding* 
but by being made the objects of Love by their" eombtnatiaa 
with events and epochs of History, with national traditions, 
wath the monuments and dedications of Ancestral feith and 
Mai* with memorial and symbolical observances, with there- 
aliting influences of . social devotion, and above all, by eirij 
nod habitual association with Acts of the Will ; there Rdigioa 
i*»f - Tim, however obscured by the hay and straw of human 
WiUhworfc, the foundation is safe J In that country, and ua- 
det the predominance of such Maxims, the national churth is 
no mere State- Institute. It is the State itself in its -intense* 
federal ujiitti ; . yet at .the. same moment the Guardian and Bep- 
tMewtaltive^ajl personal individuality. Forthie Church is the 
Ahffufe of Morality : aftd in Morality alone the Citizen asserts 
aftd reclaims his personal independence, his integrity. Our 
outward Acts are efficient, and most often possible, only by eo- 
ditfen. As an efficient power, the Agent is but a fraction of 
unity : he becomes an integer only in the recognition and per* 
formance of the Moral Law. Nevertheless it is most true 
(and a truth which cannot with safety be overlooked) that Mo- 
rality, as, Morality, has no existence for a People. It is ei- 
ther absorbed and lost in the quicksands of Prudential Calcu- 
lus, or it is .taken up and transfigured into the duties and- Mys- 
teries of Religion.- And no wonder : since Morality (incto- 
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4ing the personal being, the i am, as its subject ) is itself a 
Mystery, and the ground and supposifam of all other Myste- 
ralativ^ly to Man. 



APHORISM XIX .7 wwro*. 

< Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculations of Self-inter* 
Offeror on the average Consequences of Actions, supposing 
them general ; form a branch of Political Economy, to which 
let all due honour be given. Their utility is not here ques- 
tioned. But however estimable within their own sphere such 
schemes, or* any one of them in particular, may be, they - do 
not belong to Moral Science, to which both in khid and par* 
pose they are in all cases foreign, and when substituted for 
it, hostile. Ethics, or the Science of Morality, does indeed 
in no wise exclude the consideration of AcHotl; bat it eon* 
templates the same in its originating spiritual Source, without 
reference to Space or Time or Sensible existence. ' Whatev^ 
er springs out of "the perfect Law of Freedom,"' which ex- 
ists only by its unity with the Will, inherence in the Word^ 
and eommunion with the Spirit, of God — that (according to 
the Principles of Moral Science) is good— it is Light and 
Jljghteousness and very Truth. Whatever seeks to separate 
itself from the Divine Principle, and proceeds from a false 
centre in the Agent's particular Will, is evil — a work of dark* 
mess and contradiction ! It is Sin and essential Falsehood. 
JWot the niitward Deed, constructive, destructive or neutral ; 
not the Deed as a possible Object of the Senses ; is the Ob* 
ject of Ethical Science. For this is no Compost, CoUedtori* 
tun or Inventory of Single Duties : nor does it seek in the 
" multitudinous Sea," in the predetermined waves, tides and 
currents of Nature that freedom, which is 4 exclusively aa at* 
tribute of Spirit. Like all other pure Sciences, whatever it 
enunciates, and whatever it concludes, it enunciates aid otin* 
eludes absolutely. Strictness is its essential Character: and 
its first Proposition is, " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." Jmnes ii. 
10.) For as the Will or Spirit, the Source and Substance of 
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Moral Good, is one, and all in every part : eo jnoat it be the 
Totality, the whole articulated Series of Single Acta, taken as 
Unity, that can alone, in the severity of Science, be no eo ffi» 
zed as the proper Counterpart and adequate Representative 
of a good Will. Is it in this or that limb, or not rather in the 
whole body, the entire Organiamus, that the Law of Lift re* 
fleets itself? Much less then can the Law of the Spirit walk 
in fragments. 

APHORISM XIII. awrofc 

» • 

Wherever there exists a permanent[71] Learned Clss*, 
having authority and possessing the respect and confidence of 
the Country ; and where the Science of Ethics is ftcknowi* 
edged and taught in this class as a regular part of a foamed 
education to its future Members generally, but as the w qpeii|A 
study and indispensable ground- work of such as are intended 
for Holy Orders ; — there the Article of Original Sin will be so 
Axiom of F&ith in all Classes. Among the Learned an, undis- 
puted' truth , and with the People a fact, which no man imag* 
ines it possible to deny, the Doctrine, thus inwoven, in the 
faith of all and co-eval with the consciousness of each, wit 
for eaeh and all possess a reality, subjective indeed, yet virto» 
ally equivalent to that which we intuitively give to the Objects 
of our Senses. 

. With the Learned this will be the case ; because tlje Art** 
cle is the first — I had almost said, spontaneous — product of 
the Application of Moral Science to History, of which it js 
the Interpreter. A mystery in its own right, and by the ne* 
ecissity and essential character of its Subject — (for the Will, 
like die Life, in every act and product pre-supposes itself, a 
Past always present, a Present that evermore resolves, itself 
into a Past!) — the Doctrine of Original Sin gives to all the 
oilier Mysteries of Religion a common Basis, a connexion of 
dependency, an intelligibility of relation, and a total hanne- 
ny, that supersede extrinsic proof. There is here that same 
proof -from unity of purpose, that same evidence of Syjnme* 
try, which in the contemplation of a human skeleton flash- 
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x>tt vi«ti0» on the mind df GaIem and kindled meditation 
a hynx^ of praise. 

teaarwhtle .the People, not goaded into doubt by the let- 
uattd examples of their Teachers and Superiors ; not drawn 
y from the Fixed Stars of Heaven, the form and Magni- 
; of which are die same for the naked eye of die Shep* 
l a* for the Telescope of the Sage — from the ' immediate 
lis, I mean, of Reason and Conscience to an exercise, they 
i not been trained to, of a Faculty which has been imper- 
y developed, on a subject not within the sphere of the 
Sty nor in any way amenable to its judgment; th? Peo- 
will need no arguments to receive a doctrine confirmed 
heir own experince from within and from without, and in- 
tely Mended with the most venerable Traditions common 
1 races, and the traces of which linger in the latest Twi- 
t of Civilization. 

mong the revulsions consequent on the brute bewilder- 
to of a godless Revolution, a great and active Zeal for the 
rests of Religion may be one. I dare not trust it, till I have 
tiohat it is that gives Religion this interest, till I am satis- 
diatthey are not the interests of this World ; necessary 
laudable interests, perhaps, but which may, I dare believe 
ecarfcd as effectually and more suitably by the Prudence 
iiis World, and by this World's powers and motives. At 
vents, I find nothing in the fashion of the day to deter me 
i adding, that the Reverse of the preceding — that where 
gibn ii valued and patronized as a supplement of Law, or 
Lid extraordinary of Police ; where Moral Science is ex- 
e&fcs the mystic Jargon of Dark Ages ; where a lax Sys* 
of Consequences, by which every iniquity on earth may 
and' how many have been ?) denounced and defended with 
d plausibility, is publicly and authoritatively taught as Mo- 
PMoSophy ; where the Mysteries of Religion, and Truths 
»rsensual, are either cut and squared for the comprehen- 
of the Understanding, u the faculty judging according to 
ie" or desperately torn asunder from the Reasen, nay, fa- 
eaHjf apposed to it; lastly, where Private [72] Interpret*- 
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lion h every thing and the Church iiaSUmg^4k$r$ *e<Myat» 
ry of Original Sin will be either rejected* or uriM, or pet- 
verted into the monstrous fiction of Hereditary Sift, Gottt in- 
herited ; in the Mystery of Redemption - metaphor*: will fe 
obtruded for the reality ; 'and in the mj lUiiinim 1|ifi«itMiuto 
and Symbols of Redemption ( Regeneration, Grace, the Eu- 
charist, and Spiritual Communion) the realities will be evap- 
orated into metaphors, - •• I " 

* * 

APHORI8K XIV. 141MKM 

* 

As in great Maps or Pictures yon will see the border deco- 
rated with meadows, fountains, flowers, &c. tepresented in it, 
but in the middle you have die main design ; so anongst'the 
works of God is it with the fore-ordained Redeifeption of Man. 
I All his other works in (ha world, all the beauty of the Crea- 
tures, the succession of ages and the things that eome to peas 
in them, are but as the border to this as the Mainpieee. Bet 
as a foolish unskilful beholder, not discerning the exeeUtoney 
of the principal piece in such maps or pictures, glazes only on 
the fair Border, and goes no farther — thus do the greatest part 
of us as to this great Work of God, the redemption of our 
personal BeiAg, and the re-union of the Hunan withrthe Dfe> 
vine, by and through the Divine Humanity of the incarnate 
Word. n • ■ • ■ . , 

APHORISM XV. . t ,f oxjflta. 

It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thibg for thy human 

strength, whosoever thou art (Without God'* assistance}, at 
such a time when Moses aetteth on thee with the Law (ate 
Aphorism XII. ), when the holy Law written in thy hca i tnc - 
euseth and condemned* thee, forcing thee to a comparison of 
thy heart therewith, and convicting thee of the iftcesopatiUe- 
ness of thy Will and Nature with Heaven and Hofcneaaaad 
an immediate God — that then thou sbouldest be aUe to bo^ 
such a mind as if no Law nor sin had ever been ! 1 say it is 
in a manner impossible that a human creature, when ho-ftal- 
eth himself assaulted with trials and temptations) and die cob* 
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b*tlvt*4o **i|h God, <#nd,tfce tempted man kooweth 
that the root of temptation is within . him, should obtaip such 
mastery oyer his thoughts as then to think no otherwise than 
tfcfttnunt xvJcrjlastibg nothing hath bbxn but only and 

MAM C*BIST, AbTOOBTHJUL GftACB AND DSUYB*ANCB ! 
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COMMENT. 



In irrational Agents, viz. the Animals, the Will is hidden or \ 
absorbed in the Law. The Law is their Nature. » In the ori- 
ginal purity of a rational Agent the uncormpted Will it idei* 
Ucsi with tike kaw. Nay* inasmuch as a Will perfectly iden* 
tpcplj with, the Law is one with the divine Will, we may say, 
tfeaiip the unfallen rational Agent the Will constitutes, the 
i#W> . But it is evident that the holy and spiritual Power and 
Itjght* which, by. a prokpsis .or anticipation we have nontid 
JUaw,. is a gf*<$, a^ inward perfection, and without the coin* 
standing, binding and menacing character which belongs to a 
I*w, ec^ng as a Master or Sovereign distinct from, and exis* 
ting> asit w^re, externally for, the Agent who is bound to 
obey it. Now this is St. Paul's sense of the Word : and on 
thisuhe grounds his whole reasoning. And hence too arises 
the obscurity and apparent paradoxy of several texts. That 
the l*w is a Law for, you ; that it acts on the Will not in it \ 
that it exercises an agency from without, by fear and coer-f 
cion ; proves the corruption of .your Will, and presupposes it* 
Sin in this sense came by the Law : for it has its essence, as 
Sin, in that count? rpoaition of the, Holy Principle to the Will, 
whichioceasjops this Principle to be a Law. Exactly (as in 
all ether points) consonant with the Pauline doctrine is the 
assertion of John, when speaking of the re-adoption of the 
redeemed to be Sons of God, and the consequent resumption 
(I hail almost s*id, re-absorption) of the Law into the Will 
(vq*» nXfi* fw *v £ XiuJi gmt, James |. 25. Seepage 14) he 
sayB— -For the Law was given by Moses; but Grace and 
Truth eame by Jesus Christ. P. S. That by the Law St. Paul 
meant only the ceremonial Law is a notion, that could origi- 
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sate only tn utiler inattention to Ae Whole itran tad gut of 

the Apostles 9 Argument. 

.... • ' . * 

APHORISM XVI. LTifiHTOW as* n. 

Christ's Death was both voluntary and violent. There w« 
external violence: and that was the accompaniment, or at 
most the occasion, of his Death. But there was internal will- 
ingness, the spiritual Will, the Will of the Spirit and this was 
the proper caase. By this Spirit he was restored from Death: 
neither indeed " was it possible for him to be holden *f it." 
(Acts ii. v. 24—27.)* " Being pot to death in the flesh, hut 
quickened by the Spirit," says St. Peter. But he is likewise 
declared elsewhere to have died by that same Spirit, which 
here in opposition to the violence is said to quicken him. Thus 
Hebrews ix. 14. Through the eternal Spirit he offered him* 
self. And even from Peter's words, and without the epithet^ 
eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that the Spirit, 
here opposed to the Flesh, Body or Animal Life, is of a htgh- 
i er nature and power than the individual Soul, which cannot 
of itself return to re-inhabit or quicken the Body. 

If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in doe- 
trine, is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter and 
Paul, with the Author of the Ep. to the Hebrews, would have 
layed so great stress on them ? But the true Life of Chris- 
tians is to eye Christ in every step of his life — not only as 
their Rule but as their Strength ; looking to him as their Pat- 
tern both in doing and in suffering, and drawing power from 
him for going through both : being without &tm able for no- 
thing. Take comfort then, thou that believest ! It is he that 
Itfts up the Soul from the Gates of Death : and he hath said, 
/ will raise thee up at the last dag. Thou that believest tn 
him, believe him and take comfort. Yea, when thou art most 
sunk in thy sad apprehensions, and he far off to thy thinking 
then is he nearest to raise and comfort thee : as sometimes it 
grows darkest immediately before day. 
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APHGSI8M XVIL I.AJK* EOIT4ML 

Would any of you be cured of that common disease, the 
fear of Death ? Yet this is not the right name of the Disease, 
as a mere reference to our armies and navies is sufficient to 
prove : nor can the fear of death, either as loss of life or pain of 
dying, be justly held a common disease. But would you be 
Cared of the fear and fearful questionings connected with the 
approach of death ? Look this way, and you shall find more 
than you seek. Christ, the Word that was from the beginning, 
and was made flesh and dwelt among men, died. And he, 
Who dying conquered death in his own person, conquered Sin, 
and Death which is the Wages of Sin, for thee. And of this 
thou mayest be assured, if only thou believe in him, and love 
him. 1 need not add, keep his commandments : since where 
Faith and Love are, Obedience in its threefold character, as 
Effect, Reward, and Criterion, follows by that moral necessity 
which is the highest form of freedom. The Grave is thy bed 
of refit, and no longer the cold bed : for thy Saviour has warm- 
ed ft, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the Faithful that Christ 
defended into the grave, with especial confidence may we 
ineditate on his return from thence, quickened by the Spirit: 
this being to those who are in him the certain pledge, yea, the 
effectual cause of that blessed resurrection, for which they 
themselves hope. There is that union betwixt them and their 
Redeemer, that they shall rise by the communication and vir- 
tue of his rising : not simply by his power — for so the wicked 
likewise to their grief shall be raised ; but they by his Ijfe as 
their life. 

COMMENT 

* * 

OK THE TBBEE ^RECKDISG JJPHO&J6MS. , 

To the Reader, who has consented to submit his mind to my 
temporary guidance, and who permits me to regard him a£ my 
Pupil or Junior Fellow-student, I continue to address myself. 
Should he exist only in my imagination, let the bread float on 

24 
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the waters ! If it be the Bread or life, it will not have been 
utterly cast away. 

Let us pause a moment, and review the road we have pas* 
ed over since the Transit from Religious Morality to Spiritual 
Religion. My first attempt was to satisfy you, that there wa 
Spiritual principle in Man (p. 87 — 93 ), and to expose the so- 
phistry of the arguments in support of the Contrary. Qip 
next step was to clear the road of all Counterfeits, by showipg 
what is not the Spirit, what is not Spiritual Religion ( p. 97 — 
101 )• And this was followed by an attempt to establish a dif- 
ference in kind between religious truths and the deductions of 
speculative science ; yet so as to prove, that the former are n?t 
only equally rational with the latter, but that they alone appeal 
to Reason in the fulness and living reality of the Power* This 
apd the state of mind requisite for the formation of right con- 
victions respecting spiritual Truths, employed our attention 
from p. 108 — 126. Having then enumerated the Articles of 
the Christian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I entered on the 
great object of the present work : viz. the removal of all valid 
Objections to these articles on grounds of right Reason or 
Conscience. But to render this practicable it was necessary, 
first, to present each Article in its true scriptural purity, by 
exposure of the caricatures of misinterpreters ; and this, again, 
could not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed respecting 
the Faculty, entitled to sit in judgment on such questions. I 
early foresaw, that my best chance (I will not say, of giving 
an insight into the surpassing worth and transcendent reason- 
ableness of the Christian Scheme ; but) of rendering the very 
question intelligible depended on my success in determining 
the true nature and limits of the human Understanding, and 
in evincing its diversity from Reason. In pursuing this mo- 
mentouMubjoct, I was tempted in two or three instances into 
disquisitions, that if not beyond the comprehension, were 
unsuited to the taste, of the persons for whom the Work 
principally intended. These, however, I have separated froi 
the running text, and compressed into Notes. The Reader^ 
will at worst, I hope, pass them by as a leaf or two of wasted 
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paper, willingly given by him to ihrtfe, for whom it may not 
fee paper wasted. Nevertlfetess, I cannot conceal, that the 
subject itself supposes, on the part of the Reader, a steadiness 
in self -questioning, a pleasure in referring to his own inward 
experience for the facts asserted by the Author, that can only 
T>e expected from a person who has fairly set his heart on arri- 
ving at clear and fixed conclusions in matters of Faith. But 
-where this interest is felt, nothing more than a common Capa- 
city, with the ordinary advantages of education, is required for 
the complete comprehension both of the argument and the re- 
ftuM. Let but one thoughtful hour be devoted to the pages 
135—146. In all that follows, the Reader will find no difficul- 
ty in understanding the Author's meaning, whatever he may 
have in adopting it. 

The two great moments of the Christian Religion are, Ori- 
ginal Sin and Redemption ; that the Ground, this the Super- 
structure of our faith. The former I have exhibited, first, 
according to the scheme of the Westminster Divines and the 
Synod of Dorp ; then, according to the[73] scheme of a con- 
temporary Arminian Divine; and lastly, in contrast with both 
schemes, I have placed what I firmly believe to be the Scrip- 
tural Sense of this Article, and vindicated its entire conformity 
with Reason and Experience. I now proceed to the other mo- 
mentous Article — from the necessitating Occasion of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation to Christianity itself! For Christianity and 
RftHEftiPTitiN are Equivalent terms. And here my Comment 
will'be comprised in a few sentences : for I confine rty views 
to the one bbject of clearing this awful mystery from those tbo 
^current misrepresentations of its nature and import, that have 
laid it open to scruples and objections, not to such as shoot 
-forth from an unbelieving hcJart — ( against these a sick-bed wnl 
tie a more effectual Antidote than all the Argument in the 
world!) but to such scruples as have their birth-place in the 
'lleason and Moral Sense. Not that it is a Mystery— not that 
n *it passeth all Understanding I If the doctrine be more than 
an hyperbolical phrase, it must do so. But that it is at Vari- 
ance with the Law revealed in the Conscience, that it contra- 
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diets our moral instincts and intuitions — f&fe is the difficulty, 
which alone is worthy of an answer ! And what better way 
is there of correcting the misconceptions than by laying open 
the source and occasion of them ? What surer way of remo- 
ving the scruples and prejudices, to which these misconcep- 
tions have given rise, than by propounding the Mystery itself— 
namely, the Rsdsmtivk Act, as the transcendent Cmtue of 
Salvation — in the express and definite words, in which it Was 
enunciated by the Redeemer himself ? 

But here in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, I in- 
terpose a view of redemption as appropriated by faith, coinci- 
dent with Leighton's though for the greater part expressed in 
my own words. This I propose as the right view. Then 
follow a few sentences transcribed from Field (an excellent 
Divine of James the First's reign, of whose work, entitled the 
Church it would be difficult to speak too highly ) containing the 
question to be solved, and which is numbered as an Aphorism, 
rather to preserve the uniformity of appearance, than as being 
strictly such. Then follows the Comment : as a part and com- 
mencement of which the Reader will consider the two para- 
graphs of p. 1S3 — 135, written for this purpose and in the fore- 
sight of the present inquiry : and I entreat him therefore to 
begin the Comment by reperusing these. 

APHORISM XVUI. 

I SUdfast by Faith. This is absolutely necessary for resis- 
tance to the Evil Principle. There is no standing out with- 
out some firm ground to stand on : and this Faith alone sup- 
plies. By Faith in the Love of Christ die power of God be- 
comes ours. When the Soul is beleaguered by enemies, 
Weakn&sonthe Walls, Treachery at the Gates, and Cor- 
ruption in the Citadel, then by faith she flays— Lamb of God, 
slain from the foundation of the World ! thou art my Strength ! 
I look to thee for deliverance ! And thus she overcomes. Tip* 
pollution (miasma) of Sin is precipitated by bis Blood, the 
power of Sin is conquered by bis Spirit. The Apostle says 
not — stedfast by your own resolutions and purposes ; but $Ud» 
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fast by faith. Nor yet stedfest in jour Will, but stedfast in 
the faith. We are not to be looking to, or brooding over our* 
selves, either for accusation or for confidence, or by a deep 
yet too frequent self-delusion ) to obtain the latter by making 
a merit to ourselves of the former. But we are to look to 
Chbist and "him crucified." The Law " that is very nigh 
to thee, even in thy heart ;" the Law that condemneth and 
hath no promise ; that stoppeth the guilty Past in its swift 
flight, and maketh it disown its name ; the Law will accuse 
thee enough. Linger not in the Justice-court, listening to thy 
indictment ! Loiter not in waiting to hear the Sentence ! No ! 
Anticipate the verdict ! Appeal to Casar ! Haste to the King 
for a Pardon ! Struggle thitherward, though in fetters : and 
cry aloud, and collect the whole remaining strength of thy 
Will in the outcry — I believe ! Lord ! help my unbelief! Dis- 
claim all right of property in thy fetters ! Say, that they be- 
long to the Old Man, and that thou dost but carry them to 
the Grave, to be buried with their owner ! Fix thy thought 
on what Christ did, what Christ suffered, what Christ is — as 
if thou wouldst fill the hollo wness of thy Soul with Christ! 
If he emptied himself of Glory to become Sin for thy -Salva- 
tion, must not thou be emptied of thy sinful Self to become 
Righteousness in and through his agony and the effective mer- 
its of his Cioss? By what other means, in what other form, 
is it possible for thee to stand in the presence of the Holy One ? 
Wtoh what mind wouldst thou come before God, if not with 
the Mind of Him, in whom alone God loveth the World ? 
With good advice, perhaps, and a little assistance, thou wouldst 
rather cleanse and patch up a mind of thy own, and offer it as 
ihj admission-tight y thy qualification, to him who " charged 
bis angels with felly!" Oh take counsel of thy Reason! It 
irill show thee how impossible it is, that even a W#rld should 
nerit the love of Eternal Wisdom .and all-sufficing Beatitude, 
itherwise than as it is contained in that all-perfect Idea, in 
vhioh the Supreme Mind contemplateth itself and the pleni- 
ude of its infinity — the only-begotten before all ages ! the be- 
oved Son in whom die. Father is indeed well pleased ! 
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And as (he Mind, so the Body with which it is to be do- YT 1 
thed ! as the Indweller, so the House in which is to be the 
Abiding-place [74] ! There is but one Wedding-garment, is 
which we can sit down at the marriage-feast of Heaven : and 
that is the Bride-groom's own Gift, when he gave himself 
for ns that we might live in him and he in us. There is bat 
one robe of Righteousness, even the Spiritual Body, formed 
by the assimilative power of faith for whoever eateth theiesh 
of the Son of Man and drinketh his Blood. Did Christ came 
from Heaven, did the Son of God leave the Glory which be 
had with his Father before the World began, only to show ns 
a way to life, to teach truths, to tell us of a resurrection ? Or 
saith he not, . I am the way, I am the truth, I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life ! 

APHORISM XIX. pula. 

The Romanist* teach that sins committed after baptism (L 
e. for the immense majority of Christians having Christian Pa- 
rents, all their sins from the Cradle to the Grave) are not 
remitted for Christ's sake, but that we must suffer that extrem 
ity of punishment which they deserve : and therefore eithe 
we must afflict ourselves in such sort and degree of extremi 
as may answer the demerit of our Sins, or be punished by 
here or in the World to come, hi such degree and sort that 
Justice may be satisfied. [N. B, A* the encysted v eno m, 
poi*on-bag, beneath the Adder** fang, so doe* thi* doctrvm^^ 
lie beneath the tremendous power of the Romish Hierarchy. 
The demoralising influence of this dogma, and that it 
the very life-blood in the vein* of Christendom, it was given 
Luther beyond all men since Paul to see, feel, and prontul — - 
gate. And yet in hie large Treatise on Repentance, how 
to the spirit of this doctrine — even to the very wall* and gi 
of Babylon — was Jeremy Taylor driven in recoiling from 
fanatical extreme* of the opposite error.] But they, thai 
are orthodox, teach that it is injustice to require die paymen 
of one debt twice. • * * It is no less Absurd to aay, as tl 
Papists do, that our satisfaction is required ae a conditions * 
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without which CArtaft satisfaction is not applicable unto v , 
;han to say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and He, to 
irhom it was due, aecepteth of the same payment on the con- 
lition that John pay it himself also. * # * The satisfaction of 
Christ is communicated and applied unto us without suffering 
lie punishment that sin deserveth, [and essentially ittvolveth, 
£».] upon the condition of our Faith and Repentance. [To 
vhtch the Editor would add : Without faith there is no power 
»f repentance: without a commencing repentance no power 
o faith ; and that it is in the power of the will either to re- 
Mnt or to have faith, in the Gospel Sense of the words, is 
tself a Consequence of the Redemption of Mankind, a free 
9ft of the Redeemer : the guilt of its rejection, the refusing 
to avail ourselves of the power, being all that we can consid- 
er as exclusively attributable to our own act. ] Field's Church, 
p. 58* 

COMMENT 

(containing an application of the principles laid down in 

page 18^186,) L v , — O ' / 

Forgiveness of Sin, the Abolition of Guilt, through the re* 
ilemptive power of Christ's Love, and of his perfect Obedi- 
ence during his voluntary assumption of Humanity, is expres- 
sed, on account of the resemblance of the Consequences in 
both eases, by the payment of a debt for another, which Debt 
the Payer had not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this Metaphor — (i. e. the taking it literally) by tiansferring 
the sameness from the Consequents to the Antecedents, or 
inferring the identity of the causes from a resemblance in the 
effects— this is the point on which I am at issue : and the view 
or scheme of Redemption grounded on this confusion I be- 
lieve to be altogether unscriptural. 

Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could better 
exemplify the species of sophistry noticed in p. 141 — 142, as 
the Aristotelean pcra/Satfc? nc aXXo ysvoe, or clandestine passing 
over into a diverse kind. The purpose of a Metaphor is to 
illustrate a something less known by a partial identification of 
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it with some other thing better understood, or at least more 
familiar. Now the article of Redemption may be considered 
in a twofold relation — in relation to the Antecedent, u e. the 
Redeemer's Act, as the efficient cause and condition of Re- 
demption ; and in relation to the Consequent, i. e. the effects 
in and for the Redeemed. Now it is the latter relation, fii 
which the Subject is treated of, set forth, expanded, and en* 
forced by St. Paul. The Mysterious Act, the Operative eaufee 
is transcendent [75]— Factcm est : and beyond the informa- 
tion contained in the enunciation of die Fact, it can be char- 
acterized only by the Consequences. It is the Consequences 
of the Act of Redemption, that the zealous Apostle would 
bring home to the minds and affections both of Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Now the Apostle's Opponents and Gainsayers were 
principally of the former class. They were Jews : not only 
Jews unconverted, but such as had partially received the Gos- 
pel, and who sheltering their national prejudices under the 
pretended authority of Christ's Original Apostles and the 
Church in Jerusalem, set themselves up against Paul as Pol- 
lowers of Cephas. Add too, that Paul himself was "a He- 
brew of the Hebrews;" intimately versed "in the Jew's re- 
ligion above many, his equals, in his own nation, and aboi 
measure zealous of the traditions of his fathers." It might, 
therefore, have been anticipated, that his reasoning would re- 
ceive its outward forms and language, that it would take il 
predominant colours, from his own past, and his Opponents 1 
present, habits of thinking ; and that his figures, images, anal- 
ogies, and references would be taken preferably from objects, 
opinions, events, and ritual observances ever uppermost in tl 
imaginations of his own countrymen. And such we find them 1 
yet so judiciously selected, that the prominent forms, the fij 
ures of most frequent recurrence, are drawn from points di 
belief and practice, from laws, rites and customs, that 
prevailed through the whole Roman World, and were commot^^ 
to Jew and Gentile. -^* 

Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select points 
better suited to this purpose, as being -equally familiar to 
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and yet having a special interest for the Jewish Converts, than 
those are from which the learned Apostle has drawn the four 
principal Metaphors, by which he illustrates the blessed Con* 
sequences of Christ's Redemption of Mankind. These are : 1 
Sin-offerings, sacrificial expiation* 2. Reconciliation, Atone- 
ment, KaraXXayii[76]. 3. Ransom from slavery, Redemption) 
the buying back again, or being bought back, from re and emo. 
4. Satisfaction of a Creditor's claims by a payment of the debt. 
To one or other of these four heads all the numerous forms 
and exponents of Christ's Mediation in St. Paul's writings may 
be referred. And the very number and variety of the words 
or periphrases used by him to express one and the same thing 
furnish the strongest presumptive proof, that all alike were 
used metaphorically. [In the following notation, let the small 
letters represent the effect* or consequences, and the Capitals 
the efficient causes or antecedents. Whether by Causes we 
mean Acts or Agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a 
Transcendent, t. e. a Cause beyond our Comprehension and 
not within the sphere of sensible experience : and on the oth- 
er hand, let A. B. C. and D represent, each some one known 
and familiar cause in reference to some single and characterise 
tic effect : viz. A in reference to k, B to 1, C to m, and D to 
n. Then I say X-f k 1 m n is in different places expressed by 
(or as=) A-fk; B+l; C+m; D+n. And these I should 
call metaphorical Exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloved Disciple, who leant on the Lord's 
Bosom, the Evangelist xaca *vfupa i. e. according to the Spir- 
it, the inner and substantial truth of the Christian Creed — 
John, recording the Redeemer's own words, enunciates the 
Pact itself, to the full extent in which it is enunciable for the 
human mind, simply and without any metaphor, by identifying 
it in kind with a fact of hourly occurrence — expressing it, I 
say, by a familiar fact the same in kind with that intended, 
though of a far lower dignity ; — by a fact of every man's ex- \ 
jterience, known, to all, yet not better understood than the 
fact described by it. In the Redeemed it is a re-generation a 
&tr/A, a spiritual seed impregnated and evolved, the germinal 
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principle of a higher and enduring Life, of a Spiritual Life — • 
that is, a Life, the actuality of which is not dependent on the 
t material body, or limited by the circumstances and processes 
indispensable to its organization and subsistence. Briefly, it 
is the Differential of Immortality, of which the assimilative 
power of Faith and Love is the Integrant, and the Life in 
Christ the Integration. 

But even this would be an imperfect statement, if we omit* 
ted the awful truth, that besides that dissolution of our earthly 
tabernacle which we call death, there is another death, not the 
mere negation of life, but its positive Opposite. And as there 
is a mystery of Life and an assimilation to the Principle of 
Life, even to him who is the Life ; so is there a mystery of 
Death, and an assimilation to the Principle of Evil afwp&aAix 
Savoruf a fructifying of the corrupt seed, of which Death is the 
germination. Thus the regeneration to spiritual life is at the 
same time a redemption from the spiritual death. 

Bespecting the redemptive act itself, and the Divine Agent, 
we know from revelation that he "was made a quickening 
(£w©*«cuv, life-making) Spirit:" and that in order to this it 
was necessary, that God should be manifested in the flesh, that 
the eternal Word, through whom and by whom the World 
I ( xotfjxo*, the Order, Beauty, and sustaining Law of visible na- 
tures) was and is, should be made flesh, assume our humanity 
personally, fulfil all righteousness, and so suffer and so die for 
us as in dying to conquer Death for as many as should receive 
him. More than this, the mode, the possibility, we are not 
competent to know. It is, as hath been already observed con- 
cerning the primal Act of Apostasy, a mystery by the necessi- 
ty of the subject — a mystery, which at all events it will be time 
enough for us to seek and expect to understand, when we un- 
derstand the mystery of our Natural life, and its conjunction 
with mind and will and personal identity. Even the truths 
that are given to us to know, we can know only through faith 
in the spirit. 'They are spiritual things that must be spiritual- 
ly discerned. Such, however, being the means and the effec 
m of our Redemption, well might the fervent Apostle associate i 
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with whatever was eminently dear and precious to eriing and 
afflicted Mortals, and ( where no expression could be commen- 
surate, no single title be other than imperfect) seek from simili- 
tude of effect to describe the superlative boon by successively 
transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the name of each sev- 
eral Act and Ordinance, habitually connected in the minds of 
all his Hearers with feelings of joy, confidence, and gratitude. 
Do you rejoice when the Atonement made by the Priest 
has removed the civil stain from your name, restored you to 
your privileges as a Son of Abraham, and replaced you in the 
respect of your Brethren ? — Here is an atonement which takes 
away a deeper, worser stain, an eating Canker-spot in the 
very heart of your personal Being! This, to as many as re-, 
ceive it, gives the privilege to become the Sons of God (John 
i. 12), this will admit you to the society of Angels, and ensure 
you the rights of Brotherhood with Spirits made perfect! 
(Heb. xii. 22.) Here is a Sacrifice, a Sin-offering for the 
whole world : and an High Priest, who is indeed a Mediator, 
who not in type or shadow but in very truth and in his own 
right stands in the place of Man to God, and of God to Man ; 
tad who receives as a Judge what he offered as an Advocate. 
Would you be grateful to one who had ransomed you from 
slavery under a bitter foe, or who brought you out of Captivi- 
ty? Here is redemption from a far direr slavery, the slavery 
of Sin unto Death ! and he, who gave himself for the ransom, 
has taken Captivity Captive! 

Had you by your own fault alienated yourself from your 
best, your only sure friend ? Had you, like a Prodigal cast 
Yourself out of your Father's House ? Would you not love 
the good Samaritan, who should reconcile you to your Friend ? 
Would you not prize above all price the intercession, that had 
brought you back from Husks and the tending of Swine, and 
Restored you to your Father's Arms, and seated you at your 
lather's Table ? 

Had you involved yourself in a heavy debt for certain gew- 
^aws, for high-seasoned meats, and intoxicating drinks, and 
glistening apparel, and in default of payment had made your- 
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self over as a bondsman to a hard Creditor, who, it was fore-' 
known, would enforce the bond of Judgment to the last tittle ! 
With what emotions would you not receire the glad tidings, 
that a stranger, or a friend whom in the days of your wanton* 
ness you had neglected and reviled, had paid the debt far 
you, had made satisfaction to your Creditor ? But you have 
* incurred a debt of Death to the Evil Nature ! you have sold 
yourself over to Sin ! and relatively to yew, and to all jjowr 
means and resources, the Seal on the Bond is the Seal of Ne- 
cessity ! Its stamp is the Nature of Evil. But the Stranger 
has appeared, the forgiving Friend has come, even the Son of 
God from heaven: and to as many as have faith in his name, 
I say — The Debt is paid for you ! die Satisfaction has been 

made. 
Now to simplify the argument and at the same tune to being 

the question to the test, we will confine our attention to the fig- 
ure last mentioned, viz. the satisfaction of a Debt. Passing by 
our modern Alogi who find nothing but metaphors in either 
Apostle, let us suppose for a moment with certain Divines that 
our Lord's Words, recorded by 'John, and which in all places 
repeat and assert the same Analogy, are to be regarded as 
metaphorical ; and that it is the varied expressions of SU Paul 
that are to be literally interpreted : ex. gr. that Sin is, or i 
volves an infinite Debt, (in the proper and law-court sense 
the word, debt) — a debt owing by us to the vindictive Justice 
of -God the Father, which can only be liquidated by the ever* 
lasting misery of Adam arid all his posterity, or by a sum of"~ 
suffering equal to this. Likewise, that God the Father by his 
absolute decree, or (as some Divines teach) through the ne- 
cessity of his unchangeable Justice, had determined to exact- 
the full sum ; which must, therefore, be paid either by our- 
selves, or by some other in our name and behalf* But besides^ 
the Debt which all Mankind contracted in and through 
1 as a Homo Publicus, even as a Nation is bound by the Acts 
its Head or its Plenipotentiary, every man ( say these Divines 
is an insolvent Debtor on his own score. In this fearful pre 
dicament the Son of God took compassion on Mankind, and re 
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Ited to pay the debt for us, and to satisfy the divine Justice 
a perfect equivalent. Accordingly, by a strange yet strict 
n*cquence y it has been held by more than one of these Di- 
nes* that the agonies suffered by Christ were equal in 
ftount to the sum total of the torments of all Mankind here 
d hereafter, or to the infinite debt, which in an endless sue- 
amon of instalments we should have been paying to the di- 
ae Justice, had it not been paid in full by the Son of God 
ornate! 

It is easy to say — but / do not hold this, or we do not 
ike this an article, of our belief! The true question is : Do 
w take any part of it ; and can you reject the rest without 
lug inconsequent ? Are Debt, Satisfaction, Payment in full, 
[-editors' Rights, &c. nomina propria, by which the very 
tore of Redemption and its occasion is expressed ? or are 
ey, with several others, figures of speech for the purpose 
illustrating the nature and extent of the consequences 
id effects of the redemptive Act, and to excite in the receiv- 
s a due sense of the magnitude and manifold operation of the 
doh, and of the Love and gratitude due to the Redeemer ? 
still you reply, the former : then, as your whole theory is 
ounded on a notion of Justice, I ask you — Is this Justice a 
oral Attribute ? But Morality commences with, and begins 
, the sacred distinction between Thing and Person : on this 
stiaetion all Law human and divine is grounded ; conse* 
tently, the Law of Justice. If you attach any idea to the 
rm'Justice, as applied to God, it must be the same which you 
fer to when you affirm or deny it of any other personal 
gent — save only, that in its attribution to God, you speak of 
am unmixed and perfect. For if not, what do you mean ? 
nd why do you call it by the same name ? I may, therefore, 
Ih all right and reason, put the case as between man and 
so. For should it be found irreconcileable with the Justice, 
bieh the Light of Reason, made Law in the Conscience, die- 
tee to Man, how much more must it be incongruous with the 
Imperfect Justice of God ? — Whatever case I should imagine 
ould be felt by the Reader as below the dignity of the sub- 
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ject, and in some measure jarring with his feelings : and is 
other respects the more familiar the case, the better suited to 
the present purpose. 

A sum of £ 1000 is owing from James to Peter, for which 
James had given a Bond in Judgment. He is insolvent, and 
the Bond is on the point of being carried into effect, to James'* 
utter ruin. At this moment Matthew steps in, pays Peter the 
thousand pounds and discharges the Bond. In this case, no 
man would hesitate to admit, that a complete satisfaction had 
been made to Peter. Matthew's £ 1000 is a perfect equiva- 
lent of the sum James was bound to have paid, and for die sum 
which Peter had lent. It is the same thing : and this altogeth- 
er a question of Things. Now instead of James being indebted 
te Peter for a sum of money, which (he having become insol- 
vent) Matthew pays for him, we will put the case, that James 
had been guilty of the basest and most hard-hearted ingrati- 
tude to a most worthy and affectionate Mother, who had not 
only performed all the duties -and tender offices of a mother, 
but whose whole heart was bound up in this her only child— 
who had foregone all the pleasures and amusements of life in 
watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed her health 
and the far greater part of her resources to rescue him from 
the consequences of his follies and excesses during his youth 
and early manhood ; and to procure for him the means of his 
present Rank and Affluence — all which he had repaid bj 
neglect, desertion, and open profligacy. Here the Mother 
stands in the relation of the creditor : and here too we will 
suppose the same generous Friend to interfere, and to perform 
with the greatest tenderness and constancy all those duties 
of a grateful and affectionate Son, which James ought to have 
performed. Will this satisfy the Mother's claims on James, 
or entitle him to her Esteem, Approbation and Blessing ? Or 
what if Matthew, the vicarious Son, should at length address 
her in words to this purpose : " Now, 1 trust, you are appeas- 
ed, and will be henceforward reconciled to James. I have satis- 
fied all your claims on him. I have paid his Debt in full: and 
you are too just to require the same debt to be paid twice 
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'er. You will therefore regard him with the same corapla- 
roey, and receive him into your presence with the same love, 

if there had been no difference between thim and you. For 
have made it up." What other reply could the swelling 
?art of the Mother dictate than this ? " O misery ! and is it 
tsmble that you are in league with my unnatural child to 
suit me ? Must not the very necessity of your abandonment i 
' your proper sphere form an additional evidence of his guilt ? 
ust not the sense of your goodness teach me more fully to 
)mprehend, more vividly to feel the evil in him? Must 
ot the contrast of your merits magnify his Demerit in his 
[other's eye and at once recall and embitter the conviction of 
te canker-worm in bis soul ? M 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by persuasion 
r by additional and more mysterious influences, or by an in- 
rard co-agency, compatible with the idea of a personal will, 
ames should be led to repent ; if through admiration and love 
►f this great goodness gradually assimilating his mind to the 
tiind of his benefactor, he should in his own person become a 
rateful and dutiful child — then doubtless the mother would be 
'holly satisfied ! But then the case is no longer a question of 
'**»#» [77] , or a matter of Debt payable by another. Never- 
eless, the Effect, — and the reader will remember, that it is 
^ effects and consequences of Christ's mediation, on which St. 
*ul is dilating — the Effect to James is similar in both cases, \ 
c in the case of James, the Debtor, and of James, the undu- 
cil Son. In both cases, James is liberated from a grievous 
*rthen; and in both cases, he has to attribute his liberation 

the Act and free grace of another. The only difference is, 
at in the former case (viz. the payment of the debt J the 
^neficial Act is, singly and without requiring any re-action or 
►-agency on the part of James, the efficient cause of his libe- 
ition ; while in the latter case (viz. that of Redemption) the 
^neficial Act is, first, the indispensable Condition, and then, 
ie Co-efficient. 

The professional Student of Theology will, perhaps, under- 
hand the different positions asserted in the preceding Argu- 
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ment more readily if they are presented synopticatty y L e. 
brought at once within his view, in the form of Answers to 
four Questions, comprising the constituent parts of the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of Redemption. And I trust that my Lay Read- 
ers of both sexes will not allow themselves to be scared from 
the perusal of the following short catechism by half a dozen 
Latin words, or rather words with Latin endings, that trans- 
late themselves into English, when I dare assure them, that 
they will encounter no other obstacle to their foil and easy 
comprehension of the contents. 

Synopsis of the Constituent Points in the Doctrine of Re- 
demption, in Four Questions, with correspondent Answers. 

QUESTIONS. 

{1. Agens Causator? 
2. Actus Causativus? 
3. Effectum Causatum? 
4. Consequentia ab Effecto ? 

Answers. 

I. The Agent and Personal Cause of the Redemption of 
Mankind is — the co-eternal Word and only begotten Son of 
the Living God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing (Agonistts 
«7wvi£ofjLsvog), crucified, submitting to Death, resurgent, commu- 
nicant of his Spirit, ascendent, and obtaining for his Church 
the Descent and Communion of the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter. 

II. The Causative Act is— a spiritual and transcendent Mys- 
tery, " that passeth all understanding, 9 ' 

III. The Effect caused is — the being born anew : as before 
in the flesh to the World, so now born in the spirit to Christ. 

IV. The Consequents from the Effect are — Sanctification 
from Sin, and Liberation from the inherent and penal conse- 
quences of Sin in the World to come, with all the means and 
processes of Sanctification by the Word and the Spirit : these 
Consequents being the same for the Sinner relatively to God 
and his own Soul, as the satisfaction of a debt for a Debtor 
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el j to his Creditor ; as the sacrificial atonement made 

Priest for the Transgressor of the Mosaic Law ; as the 

iliation to an alienated Parent for & Son who had es- 

I himself from has, Father's bouse and presence ; and at 
paptive Ransom for a Slave or Captive. 

r I complain, that this metaphorical Naming of the 
indent Causative Act through the medium of its proper 
from Actions and Causes of familiar occurrence connect- 
h the former by similarity of Result, has been mistaken* 
intended designation of the essential character of the 
live Act itself; and that thus Divines have interpreted 
ri what was spoken de singulo, and magnified a partial 
yn inlo a total identity. 

II merely hint, to my more learned readers, and to the 
sional Students of Theology, that the origin of this error 
e sought for in the discussions of the Greek Fathers, 
t a later period) of the Schoolmen, on the obscure and 
d subject of the Divine A-seity, and the distinction be- 
the StiXqjui and the jSouXij, t. e. the absolute Will, as the 
sal Ground of all Being, and the Election and purpose 
d in the personal Idea, as the Father. And this View 
have allowed me to express (what I believe to be) the 
nport and scriptural idea of Redemption in terms much 
aearly resembling those used ordinarily by the Calvinis- 
rines, and with a conciliative show of coincidence. But 
otive was outweighed by the reflection, that I could not 
illy have expected to be understood by those, to whom 

wish to be intelligible : et si non vis intelligi, cur vis 

3. Not to countervene the purpose of a Synopsis, I 
etached the confirmative or explanatory remarks from 
nswers to Questions II. and III. and place them below 
olia. A single glance of the eye will enable the read- 
re-connect each with the sentence it is supposed to fol- 

*8 
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Scholium to Airs. II. 

\ Nevertheless, the fact or actual truth having been assured 
to us by Revelation, it is not impossible, by steadfast medita- 
tion on the idea and super-natural character of a personal 
Will, for a mind spiritually disciplined to satisfy itself, that 
the redemptive act supposes ( and that our redemption is even 
negatively conceivable only on the supposition of) an Agent who 
jean at once act on the Will as an exciting cause, quasi ab extra; 
and in the Will, as the condition of its potential, and tbe 
ground of its actual, Being. 

Scholium to Ans. III. 

Where two subjects, that stand to each other in the relation 
of antitliesis (or contradistinction) are connected by a middle 
term common to both, the sense of this middle term is indiffer- 
ently determinable by either : the preferability of the one or 
the other in any given case being decided by the circumstance 
of our more frequent experience of, or greater familiarity with, 
the Term in this connexion. Thus, if I put Hydrogen and 
Oxygen Gas, as opposite Poles, the term Gas, is common to 
both ; and it is a matter of indifference, by which of the two 
bodies I ascertain the sense of the Term. But if for the con- 
joint purposes of connexion and contrast, I oppose transparent 
crystalized Alumen to opake derb (unchrystalized) AlumeU; 
it may easily happen to be far more convenient for me to show 
the sense of the middleterm, t. e. Alumen, by a piece of Pipe- 
clay than by a Sapphire or Rifby ; especially, if I should be de- 
scribing the beauty and preciousness oT^e latter to a female 
Peasant, or in a District, where a Ruby was a rarity which Ad 
Fewest only had an opportunity of seeing. This is a plain raid 
of common Logic directed in its application by Common Sens& 
Now let us apply this to the case in hand. The two oppo- 
sites here are Flesh and Spirit, this in relation to Christ, thai 
in relation to the World : and these two Opposites are con- 
I nected by the middle term, Birth, which is of course common 
to both. But for the same reason, as in the instance last-men- 
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ioned, the interpretation of the common term is to be ascer- 
tained from its known sense, in the more familiar connexion — 
Birth, namely, jn relation to our natural life and to the Organ- 
jsed Body, by which we belong to the present World. What- 
ever the word signifies in this connexion, the same essentially 
{ in kind though not in dignity and value ) must be its signifi- 
cation in the other. How else could it be ( what yet in this 
text it undeniably is), the punctum indifferens or nota commu- 
nis of the Thesis (Flesh: the World) and the Antithesis 
( Spirit : Christ)? We might, therefore, supposing a writer to 
have been speaking of River-water in distinction from Rain- 
water, as rationally pretend that in the latter phrase the term, 
Water, was to be understood metaphorically, as that the word, 
Birth, is a metaphor , and " means only " 90 and so, in the Gos- 
pel according to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and powerful Party in 
oar church, so numerous and powerful as not seldom to be 
entitled the Church, who hold and publicly teach, that " Re- 
generation is only Baptism." Nay, the Writer of the Article 
on the Lives of Scott and Newton in our ablest and most re- 
spectable Review, is but one among many who do not hesi- 
tate to brand the contrary opinion as heterodoxy, and schis- 
matical superstition. I trust, that I think as seriously, as most 
men, of the evil of Schism ; but with every disposition to pay 
the utmost deference to an acknowledged majority, including, 
it is said, a very large proportion of the present Dignitaries of 
our Church, I cannot but think it a sufficient reply, that if Re- 
generation means baptism, Baptism must mean regeneration : 
and this too, as Christ himself has declared, a regeneration in 
the Spirit. Now 1 would ask these Divines this simple ques- 
tion. Do they believingly suppose a spiritual regenerative 
power and agency inhering in or accompanying the, sprinkling 
a few drops of water on ah infant's face? They cannot evade 
the question by saying that Baptism is a type or sign. For 
this would be to supplant their own assertion, that Regenera- 
tion means Baptism, by the contradictory admission, that 
Regeneration is the significatum, of which Baptism is the sig- 
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nificant. Unless, indeed, they would incur the absurdity df 
saying, that regeneration is a type of regeneration, and Bap- 
tism a type of itself — or that Baptism only means Baptism! 
And this indeed is the plain consequence, to which they might 
be driven, should they answer the above question in the nega- 
tive. 

But if their answer be, Yes ! we do suppose and believe 
this efficiency in the baptismal act — I have not another woriL 
to say. Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to express m. 
hope, that for consistency's sake they would speak less slight- 
ingly of the insufflation and extreme unction used in the Rotntsl* 
Church : notwithstanding the not easily to be answered argu- 
ments of our Christian Mercury, the all-eloquent Jeremy Tay- 
lor, respecting the latter,-— "which, since it is used when the 
man is above half dead, when he can exercise no act of under- 
standing, it fittest nude be nothing. For no rational man can 
think, thai any ceremony am make a spiritual change vrith- 
out a spiritual act of him that is to be changed; nor that it 
can work by way of nature, or by charm, but morally and af- 
ter the manner of reasonable creatures." 

Ta Turn's Eptst. Dedic. to his Holy Dying, p. 6. 

It is too obvious to require suggestion, that these wordi 
here quoted ajfply with yet greater force and propriety to the 
point in question : as the babe is an unconscious subject, wtitk 
the dying man need not be supposed to be. My aVowedcoa- 
victions respecting Regeneration with the spiritual baptism, as 
Its Condition and Initiative, (Luke iii. 16; Mark i. 8; Matt 
iii. 11), and of which the sacramental Rite, die Baptiun of 
John, was appointed by Christ to remain as the Sign and Fig- 
ure; and still more, perhaps my belief respecting the Mystery 
of the Eucharist, (concerning which I hold the same opinions 
as Bucer, Strype's Life of Archb. Cranmer, Appendix), Peter 
Martyr, and presumably Cranmer himself — these eonvietiens 
and this belief will, I doubt not, be deemed by the Orthodox 
de more OrotU, who improve the letter of Arminicn with the 
spirit of the Socini, sufficient data to bring me in guilty of ir- 
rational and superstitious Mysticism. But I abide by a max- 
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l, which I learnt at an early period of my theological studies, 
flrom Benedict Spinoza. Where the Alternative lies between 
*he Absurd and the Incomprehensible, no wise man can be at 
a loss which of the two to prefer. To be called irrational, is a 
trifle : to. be so, and in matters of religion, is far otherwise: 
and whether the irrationality consists in men's believing (t. e. 
in having persuaded themselves that they believe) against 
reason, or without reason, I have been early instructed to con- 
sider it as a sad and serious evil, pregnant with mischiefs, po- 
litical and moral. And by none of ray numerous Instructors 
so impressively, as by that great and shining Light of our 
Church io the sera of her intellectual splendour, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : from one of whose works, and that of especial authori- 
ty for the safety as well as for the importance of the principle, 
inasmuch as it was written expressly ad populum, I will now, 
both for its own intrinsic worth, and to relieve the attention, 
.wearied, perhaps, by the length and argumentative character 
of the preceding discussion, interpose the following Aphorism. 

APHORISM XX. jek. TATLoa. 

Whatever is against right reason, that, no faith can oblige 
us to believe. For though Reason is not the positive and af- i 
firmative measure of our faith, and our faith ought to be larger 
than our (speculatwe)^Rea&on y (see p. 120) and take something 
into her heart, that Reason can never take into her eye ; yet 
in all our creed there can be nothing against reason. If Rea- 
son justly contradicts an article, it is not of the household of 
Faith. In this there is no difficulty, but that in practice we 
take care that we do not call that Reason, which is not so (see 
f. 110, 111, 140). For although Reason is a right Judge [78], 
yet it ought not to pass sentence in an enquiry of faith, until 
ail the information be brought in ; all that is within, and all that 
is without, all that is above, and all that is below ; all that con- 
•cerns it in experience and all that concerns it in act ; whatso- 
ever is of pertinent observation and whatsoever is revealed. 
For else Reason may argue very well and yet conclude falsely. 
it nay conclude -well in Logic, and yet infer a false proposition 
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in Theology (p. 110, line 27). But when our Judge is fwttj-^ 
and truly informed in all that, whence she is to make 
Judgment, we may safely follow her whithersoever she invitei 
us. 

APHORISM XXL jkr. taylo 

He that speaks against his own Reason, speaks agains 
his own Conscience: and therefore it is certain, no m 
serves God with a good conscience, who serves him agains 
his reason. 



APHORISM XXII. 

By the eye of Reason through the telescope of Faith, i. e. 
Revelation, we may see what without this telescope we could 
never have known to exist. But as one that shuts the eye 
hard, and with violence curls the eye-lid, forces a phantastic 
fire from the chrystalline humour, and espies a light that never 
shines, and sees thousands of little fires that never burn ; so is 
he that blinds the eye of Reason, and pretends to see by an 
eye of Faith. He makes little images of Notions, and some 
atoms dance before him ; but he is not guided by the light, nor 
instructed by the proposition, but sees like a man in his sleep. 

hf NO CASK CAN TRUE REASON AND A RIGHT FAITH OPPOSE 
EACH OTHER. 

NOTE PREFATORY TO APHORISM XXIII. 

Less on my own account, than in the hope of fore-arming 
my youthful friends, I add one other Transcript from Bishop 
Taylor, as from a Writer to whose name no taint or suspicion 
of Calvinistic or schismatical tenets can attach, and for the pur- 
pose of softening the offence which, I cannot but foresee, wiU 
be taken at the positions asserted in paragraph the first of 
Aphorism VII. p 127, and the documental proofs of the same 
in p. 130, 131 : and this by a formidable party composed of 
men ostensibly of the most dissimilar Creeds, regular Church* 
Divines, voted orthodox by a -great majority of suffrages, and 
the so-called Free-thinking Christians, and Unitarian Divines. 
it is the farmer class alone that I wish to conciliate: so far at 
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as it may be done by removing the aggravation of novelty 
'from the offensive article. And surely the simple re-asser- 
*ion of one of "the two great things," which Bishop Taylor 
«ould assert as a fact, which, he took for granted, no Christian 
"would think of controverting, should at least be controverted 
without bitterness by his successors in the Church. That 
which was perfectly safe and orthodox in 1657, in the judg- 
ment of a devoted Royalist and Episcopalian, must be at most 
but a venial heterodoxy in 1825. For the rest, I am prepared 
to hear in answer — what has already been so often, and with 
such theatrical effect dropt, as an extinguisher, on my argu- 
ments — the famous concluding period of one of the chapters in 
- Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, declared by Dr. Parr 
the finest prose passage in English Literature. Be it so ! I 
bow to so great an authority. But if the learned Doctor would 
impose it on me as the truest as well as the finest, or expect 
me to admire the Logic equally with the Rhetoric — aptfrapm. 
I start off! As I have been unenglisk enough to find in Pope's 
tomb-epigram on Sir Isaac Newton nothing better than a gross 
and wrongful falsehood conveyed in an enormous and irreve- 
rent hyperbole ; so with regard to this passage in question, 
free as it is from all faults of taste, I have yet the hardihood to 
confess, that in the sense in which the words discover and 
prove, are here used and intended, I am not convinced of the 
truth of the principle, (that he alone discovers who proves), 
and I question the correctness of the particular case, brought 
as instance and confirmation. I doubt the validity of the as- 
sertion as a general rule; and I deny it, as applied to matters 
ei faith, to the verities of religion, in the belief of which there 
aaust always be somewhat of moral election, "an act of die 
Will in it as well as of the Understanding, as much love in 
at «a -discursive power. True Christian Faith must have in it * 
something of in-evidence, something that must be made up by 
duty and by obedience." — Taylors Worthy Communicant, p. 
180. But most readily do I admit, and most fervently do I 
contend, that the Miracles worked by Christ, both as miracles 
md as fulfilments of prophecy, both as signs and as wonders, 
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made plain discovery, and gave unquestionable proof, of bk 
divine character and authority ; that they were to the whale 
Jewish nation true and appropriate evidences, that Hs was in* 
deed come who had promised and declared to their Forefa- 
thers, Behold, your God will come with vengeance, ( Matt, x. 
34, Luke xii. 49), even (Sod a recompense! Hx will cone 
and save you ! ( Isaiah uxv. 4, compared with Matt. x. 34, 
and Lake xii. 49. ) I receive them as proofs, therefore, of the 
truth of every word, which he taught who was himself Thc 
Word : and as sure evidences of the final victory over death 
and of the life to come, in that they were manifestations of 
Him, who said: I am the Resurrection and the Life ! 

The obvious inference from the passage in question, if not 
its express import, is: Miracula experimento cruets esse, quo 
solo probandum erat, Homines non, pecudum instar, omnmo 
perituros esse. Now this doctrine I hold to be altogether al- 
ien from the spirit, and without authority in the letter, of 
Scripture. I can recall nothing in the history of human Be- 
lief, that should induce me, I find nothing in my own moral 
Being that enables me, to understand it. I can, however, per- 
fectly well understand, the readiness of those Divines in hoe 
Pajuui Dictum ore pleno jurare, qui nihil aliud in toto Evaa- 
gelk) invenire posse profitentur. The most unqualified admira- 
tion of this superlative passage I find perfectly in character 
for those, who while Socinianism and Ultra- Socinianism are 
spreading like the roots of an Elm, on and just below the sur- 
face, through the whole land, and here and there at least hare 
even dipt under the garden-fence of the Church, and blunt the 
edge of the Labourer's spade in the gayest parterres of oar 
Baal-hamon, ( Sol. Song, viii. 1 1 ) — who, while Heresies, to 
which the Framers and Compilers of our Liturgy, Homilies and 
Articles would have refused the very name of Christiaairy, 
meet their eyes on the List of Religious Denominations for 
every City and large Town throughout the kingdom — can yet 
congratulate themselves with Dr. Paley (in his Evidence*) 
that the Rent has not reached the foundation — i. e. that the 
Corruption of Man's Will ; that the responsibility of man ia 
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any sense in which it is not equally practicable of Dogs and 
Hooses ; that the Divinity of our Lord, and even his pre-exis- 
tenee; that Sin, and Redemption through the merits of Christ; 
and Grace; and the especial aids of the Spirit ; and the effica- 
cy of Prayer;, and the subsistency of the Holy Ghost; may all 
he, extruded without breach or rent in the Essentials of Chris- 
tian, Faith ! — that a Man may deny and renounce them all, and i 
remain & fundamental Christian, notwithstanding ! But there 
are many that cannot keep up with Latitudinarians of audi a 
Stride: and I trust, that the majority of serious Believers are 
in this predicament. Now for all these it would seem mora 
in character, to, be of Bishop Taylor's opinion, that the Belief 
in question is presupposed in a convert to the Truth in Christ, 
but at all events not to circulate in the great whispering galle- 
ry of the Religious Public suspicions and hard thoughts of 
those who, like myself, are of this opinion ! who do not dare 
decry Jhe religious instincts of Humanity as a baseless dream; 
if ho hold, that to excavate the ground under the faith of all 
.mankind, is a very questionable method of building up our 
faith, aa Christians; who fear,. that instead of adding to, they 
should detract from the honor of the Incarnate Word by dia- 
^Taging the light of the Word, that was in the beginnings *nd 
fubicb MghUth every man ; and who, under these convictions, 
caj) tranquilly leaye jt to be disputed* in some new " Dialogues 
jj* the Shades," between the fathers of the Unitarian Church 
oj» one side, and Maimonides, Moses Mendelsohn, and Lessing 
qa. the other, whether the famous passage in Paley does or 
doe* not contain three dialectic flaws, Petitio principii, Argu- 
pfcentum in circulo, and Argumentum contra rem a premisso rem 
ipsaan includente. 

Yes ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the Understand- 
ing, that there is a Future State, was not the specific Object of 
the Christian Dispensation ; and that neither the Belief of a 
Future State, nor the Rationality of this belief, is the exclu- 
sive Attribute of the Christian Religion. An essential, a /tm- 
damentaly Article of all Religion it is, and therefore of the 
Christian ; but otherwise than as in connexion with the Sai- 

27 
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ration of Mankind from the terrors of that State, among die 
essential Articles peculiar to the Gospel Creed (thdse v for in- 
stance, bj which it is contra-distinguished from the Creed of 
a religious Jew) I do not place it. And before sentence is 
passed against me, as heterodox, on this ground, let not raj 
Judges forget, who it was that assured us, that if a man did not 
believe in a state of retribution after death, previously and ob 
other grounds, " neither would he believe, though a man 
should be raised from the dead." 

Again, I am questioned as to my proofs of a future state, by 
men who are so far, and only so far, professed believers, that 
they admit a God, and the existence of a Law from God : I 
give them : and the Questioners turn from me with a scoff or 
incredulous smile. Now should others of a less scanty Creed 
infer the weakness of the reasons assigned by me from their 
failure in convincing these men ; may I not remind them, Who 
it was, to whom a similar question was proposed by men of 
the same class ? But at all events it will be enough for my 
own support to remember it ; and to know that He held such 
Questioners, who could not find a sufficing proof of this great 
all-concerning verity in the words, " The God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob," unworthy of any other 
answer ! men not to be satisfied by any proof! — by any mkh 
proofs, at least, as are compatible with the ends and purposes 
of all religious conviction ! by any proofs, that' would not de- 
stroy the faith they were intended to confirm, and reverse the 
whole character and quality of its effects and influences! But 
if, notwithstanding all here offered in defence of my opinion, 
I must still be adjudged heterodox and in error, — what can I 
say, but malo cum Platone errare, and take refuge behind the 
ample shield of Bishop Jerbmy Taylor. 

APHORISM XXIII. tatuml 

In order to his own glory, and for the manifestation of h» 
goodness, and that the accidents of this world might not over- 
much trouble those good men who suffered evil things, God 
was pleased to clo two great things. The one was : that he 
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sett his Sod into the World to take upon him our Nature, that 
every man might submit to a necessity, from which God's own 
Son was not exempt, when it behoved even Christ to suffer, 
and so to enter into glory. The other great thing was: that 
God did not only by Revelation and the Sermons of the Proph- 
ets to his Church ; but even to all Mankind competently 
teach, and effectively persuade, that the Soul of Man does not 
die ; that though things were ill here, yet to the good who 
usually feel most of the evils of this life, they should end in 
honor and advantages. And therefore Cicero had reason on 
his side to conclude, that there is a time and place after this 
life, wherein the wicked shall be punished and the virtuous 
rewarded ; when he considered, that Orpheus and Socrates, 
and how many others, just men and benefactors of mankind, 
were either slain or oppressed to death by evil men. ( Com* 
jxxre Heb. ch. xi. v. 36 — 39. ) " And all these received hot the 
promise." But when Virtue made men poor ; and free speak* 
ing of brave truths made the wise to lose their liberty ; when 
an excellent life hastened an opprobrious death, and the obey- 
ing Reason and our Conscience lost us our Lives, or at least 
all the means and conditions of enjoying them : it was but 
time to look about for another state of things, where Justice 
should nil* and Virtue find her own portion. And therefore 
Men cast out every line, and turned every stone and tried ev- 
ery argument : and sometimes proved it well, and when they 
did not, yet they believed strongly ; and they were sure of 

THE THING, EVEN WHEN THET WERE NOT SURE OP THE ARGU- 
MENT. — ( Sermon at the Funeral of Sir George Dalston, tSth 
Sept. 1657, p. 2.) 

COMMENT 

A fact may be truly stated, and yet the Causes or Reasons 
assigned foi it mistaken ; or inadequate ; or pars pro toto, one 
only or few of many that might or should have been adduced. 
The preceding Aphorism is an instance in point. The Phe- 
nomenon here brought forward by the Bishop, as the ground 
and occasion of men's belief of a future state — viz. the fre- 
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K quent, not to say ordinary, disproportion between moral worth 
and worldly prosperity — must, indeed, at all times and in all 
countries of the Civilized World have led the observant and 
reflecting Few, the men of meditative habits and strong feel- 
ings of natural equity, to a nicer consideration of the current 
Belief, whether instinctive or traditional. By forcing the Soul 
in upon herself, this Enigma of Saint and Sage from Job, David 
and Solomon to Claudian and Boetius, this perplexing disparity 
of success and desert, has, I doubt not, with such men been 
the occasion of a steadier and more distinct consciousness of a 
Something in man different in kind, and which not merely dis- 
tinguishes but contra-distinguishes, him from animals — at the 
same time that it has brought into closer view an enigma of 
yet haider solution — the fact, I mean, of a Contradiction in the 

, Human Being, of which no traces are observable elsewhere, 
in animated or inanimate nature [79] ! A struggle of jarring 
impulses ; a mysterious diversity between the injunctions of 
the mind and the elections of the will ; and (last not least) the 
utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying qualities of the 
things around us, that yet are the only objects which our sens- 
es discover or our appetites require us to pursue. Hence for 
the finer and more contemplative spirits the ever-strengthen- 
ing suspicion, that the two Phenomena must some way or 
other stand in close connexion with each other, and that the 
Biddle of Fortune and Circumstance is but a form or effluence 

of the Riddle of Man ! And hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for — hence the presen- 
timent that this solution will be found, in the confra-distinctive 
Constituent of Humanity, in the Something of Human Nature 
which is exclusively human ! And as the objects discoverable by 
the senses, as all the Bodies and Substances that we can touch, 
measure, and weigh, are either mere Totals, the unity of which 
results from the parts, often accidental, as that of a pebble, and 
always only apparent ; or Substances, whose Unity of Action 
is owing to the nature or arrangement of the partible bodies 
which they actuate or set in motion ; Steam, for instance, in a 
steam-engine, or the (so called) imponderable fluids; — as oil 
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hi the conditions and known or conceivable properties of 
objects, that cease to be, and whose whole of existence 
i a detached and completed Past, that links on to no 
it ; as all the properties, that we ourselves have in com- 
ith these perishable things, differ in hind from the acts 
•operties peculiar to our Humanity, so that the former 

even be conceived, cannot without a contradiction in 
be predicated, of the proper and immediate subject of 
ter — for who would not smile at an ounce of Truth, or 
ire foot of Honor ? — and as whatever things in visible 

have the character of Permanence, aad endure amid 
iial flux unchanged, like a Rainbow in a fast flying show* 
c. gr. Beauty, Order, Harmony, Finality, Law) are all 
) the peculia of Humanity, are all congeners of Mind and 
without which indeed they would not only exist in vain, 
tures for Moles, but actually not exist at all : hence, fi- 
the conclusion, that the Soul of Man, as the subject of 1 
and Will, must likewise possess a principle of perma- 

and be destined to endure ! And were these grounds 
' than they are, yet as a small weight will make a 
descend, where there is nothing in the opposite Scale, 
nted Weights, that have only an illusive relief or promi- 
; so in the Scale of Immortality slight Reasons are in 
fcreighty, and sufficient to determine the Judgment, there 
no counterweight, no reasons against them, and no facts 
of of the contrary, that would not prove equally well 
»ssation of the eye on the removal or diffraction of the 
lass, and the dissolution or incapacity of the Musician on 
icture of his instrument or its strings. 

though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to doubt that 
isallotment of worldly goods and fortunes was one prin- 
iccasion, exciting well-disposed and spiritually awakened 
es by reflections and reasonings, such as I have here 
red, to mature the presentiment of immortality into full 
ousness, into a principle of action and a well-spring of 
th and consolation ; I cannot concede to this circum- 

any thing like the importance and extent of efficacy 
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whicb he in this passage attributes to it. I am persuaded, Art 
as the belief of all mankind, of all [80) tribes, and nations, and 
languages, in all ages and in all states of social union, it nut 
be referred to far deeper grounds, common to man as man: 
and that its fibres are to be traced to the tap-root of Hmwv- 
fy. 1 have long entertained, and do not hesitate to avow, the 
conviction, that the argument from Universality of Belief, urg- 
ed by Barrow and others in proof of the first Article of the 
Creed, is neither in point of fact — for two verj different ob* 
jects may be intended, and two (or more) diverse and erea 
contradictory conceptions may be expressed, by the same 
Name — nor in legitimacy of conclusion as strong and unexcep- 
tionable, as the argument from the same ground for the con- 
tinuance of our personal being after death. The Bull-calf Mr 
with smooth and unarmed Brow. Throughout animated Na- 
ture, of each characteristic Organ and Faculty there exists a 
pre-assurance, an instinctive and practical Anticipation : and 
no Pre-assurance common to a whole species does in any is* 
stance prove delusive. All other prophecies of Nature htvt 
their exact fulfilment — in every other u ingrafted word" of 
Promise Nature is found true to her Word, and is it in her 
noblest Creature, that she tells her first Lie? — (The Reader 
will, of course, understand, that I am here speaking in the as- 
sumed character of a mere Naturalist, to whom no light of 
revelation had been vouchsafed : one, who 



-with gentle heart 



Had worahipp'd Nature in the Hill and Valley, 
Not knowing what he loved, but loved it all !) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop's ar- 
gument is to be leceived with more or less qualification, the 
Fact itself, as stated in the concluding sentence of the Apho- 
rism, remains unaffected, and is beyond exception true. 

If other argument and yet higher authority were required, 
I might refer to St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which whether written by Paul, or, 
as Luther conjectured, by Apollos, is out of all doubt the 
work of an Apostolic Man filled with the Holy Spirit, and com- 
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poeed while the Temple and the Glories of the Temple Wor- 
dhip were yet in existence. Several of the Jewish and still 
Judaiz&ng Converts had begun to vacillate in their faith, and 
to "stumble at the stumbling-stone" of the contrast between 
the pomp and splendor of the Old Law and the simplicity and 
humility of the Christian Church. To break this sensual 
charm, to unfascinate these bedazzled brethren, the Writer to 
the Hebrews institutes a comparison between the two reli- 
gions, and demonstrates the superior spiritual grandeur, the 
greater intrinsic, worth and dignity of the Religion of Christ. 
On the other hand, at Rome where the Jews formed a numer- 
eus* powerful, and privileged class ( many of them, too, by 
their proselyting zeal and frequent disputations with the 
Meats aud Philosophers trained and exercised Polemics) the 
recently-founded Christian Church, was, it appears, in greater 
danger from the Reasonings of the Jewish Doctors and even of 
its own Judaizing Members, respecting the use of the new 
revelation. Thus the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was to prove the superiority of the Christian Religion ; the 
•bject of the Epistle to the Romans to prove its necessity* 
New there was one argument extremely well calculated to 
etegger a foith newly transplanted and still loose at its roots, 
tod which, if allowed, seemed to preclude the possibility of 
the Christian Religion, as an especial and immediate revela- 
tion from God — on the high grounds, at least, on which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with the exclusive rights 
and supersedtn^character, which he claimed for it. You ad- 
mit (said they) the divine origin and authority of the Law 
given to Moses, proclaimed with thunders and lightnings and 
the Voice of the Most High heard by all the People from 
Mount Sinai, and introduced, enforced, and perpetuated by a 
series of the most stupendous miracles ! Our Religion then 
^was given by God : and can God give a perishable, imperfect 
religion ? If not perishable, how can it have a successor ? 
If perfect, how can it need to be superseded? The Entire 
argument is indeed comprised in the latter attribute of our 
Law. We know, from an authority which you yourselves 
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acknowledge for divine, that our Religion is perfect. "He 
is the Rock, and his Work is perfect." {Devier. xjniL 4.) 
If then the Religion revealed by God himself to our Forefathers 
is perfect^ what need have we of another ? This objetctiojiybotb 
from its importance, and from its ( for the persons at least, fo 
whom it was addressed) extreme plausibility, behoved to be 
answered in both epistles. And accordingly, the answer i* 
included in the one (Hebrews) and it is the especial puipoge 
and main subject of the other. And how does the Apostle 
answer it ? Suppose: — and the case is not impossible [81 ]-«* 
man of Sense, who had studied the evidences of Priestly asd 
Paley with Warburton's Divine Legation, but who should tat 
perfect stranger to the Writings of St. Paul: and thai Ljtyt 
this question to him : — what, do you think, will St. Paul's an- 
swer be ? Nothing, he would reply, can be more obvipus. It 
is in vain, the Apostle will urge, that you bring your nfttfW* 
of probability and inferences from the arbitrary interpretation 
of a word in an absolute rather than a relative sense, to inva- 
lidate a known fact. It is a fact, that your Religion is (in 
your sense of the word ) not perfect : for it is deficient in >Q/ak 
of the two essential Constituents of all true Religion, the Be- 
lief of a Future State on solid and . sufficient grounds. H*d 
the doctrine indeed been revealed, the stupendous Mintclqt, 
which you most truly affirm to have accompanied and attQStqd 
the first promulgation of your Religion, would have supplied 
the requisite proof. But the doctrine was not revealed : aq4 
your belief of a future state rests on no solid grounds* Yqp 
believe it ( as far as you believe it, and as many of you as pn> 
fess this belief) without revelation, and without the only pro- 
per and sufficient evidence of its truth. Your Religion, there- 
fore, though of divine Origin is, (if taken in disjunction from 
the new revelation, which I am commissioned to proclaim) but 
a Religio dimidiata ; and the main purpose, the proper char- 
acter, and the paramount object, of Christ's Mission and Mi- 
racles, is to supply the missing Half by a clear discovery of a 
future state ; and (since " he alone discovers who proves") hj 
proving the truth of the doctrine, now for the first time de- 
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fefored With the requisite authority, by the lequisite, appropri- 
ate, and alone satisfactory evidence. 

' But' is this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish Oppugners, 
atnd ttife Judateing false brethren, of the Church of Christ ? It 
is not the Answer, it does not resemble the Answer returned 
by the Apostle. It is neither parallel nor corradial with the 
Iihe of Argument in either of the two Epistles, or with any 
orte Iihe ; but it is a chord that traverses them all, and only 
totidhfes where it cuts across. In the Epist. to the Hebrews 
the' direct contrary position is repeatedly asserted r and in the 
Bpist. to the Romans it is every where supposed. The de&h to 
whteh the LaW sentenced alt Sinners (and which even the Gen- 
titefe without <he revealed Law had announced to them by their 
consciences, " the judgment of God having been made known 
even to them") must be the same death, from which they were 
saved By the faith of the Son of God, or the Apostle's reaso- 
ning would be senseless, his antithesis a mere equivoque, a 
play on a word, quod idem sonat, aliud vult. Christ "redeem- 
ed fnankind from the curse of the Law" (GakUians, iii. 11 ) : 
arid we all know, that it was not from temporal death, or the 
penalties and afflictions of the present life, that Belie vers have 
been redeemed. The Law, of whieh the inspired Sage of 
TVtsas is Speaking, from which no man can plead excuse ; the 
t&w miraculously delivered in thunders from Mount Sinai, 
Which vfod Inscribed on tables of stone for the Jews, and writ- 
ten in the heaKs of all men (Rom. xi. 16) — the Law "holy 
and spiritual!" what was the great point, of which this Law, 
Irrlft 6W1I riame, offered nd 1 solution? the mystery, which ft 
left behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabernacle of types tfnd 
figurative Sacrifices ? Whether there was a Judgement to come 
and' Souls to suffer the dread sentence ? Or was it not far ra- 
thfep-^wMat are; the means of escape ? Where may Grace be 
foorid, and Redemption? St. Pauls says, the latter?' The 
Law btingi condemnation: btft the conscience-sentenced 
Tfartsgt-essor's questifcfr, What shall I do to be saved f' Who 
Will intercede for me ? she dismisses as beyond the Jurisdic- 
tion of her Court, and takes no cogh iz an ce thereof, } 4ave in 
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prophetic murmurs or mute out-sbadowingsof mystic or4>nf»i 
ces and sacrificial types. Net, therefore, thai there ia, a, Life 
to come, and a future state ; but what each individual Soul 
may hope for itself therein ; and on what grounds ; and that 
this state has been rendered an object of aspiration and fer- 
vent desire, and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great 
joy : and by whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by 
what means and under what conditions— f&ese are the peculiar 
and distinguishing fundamentals of the Christian Faith ! These 
ve the revealed Lights and obtained Privileges of the Chris* 
tian Dispensation ! Not alone the knowledge of the Boon, bat 
the precious inestimable Boon itself, is the "Grace and Truth 
that came by Jesus Christ !" I believe Moses, I believe Paul ; 
but I believe in Christ. 



APHORISM 



OJT BAPTISM* 

" In those days came John the Baptist preaching J* — It will 
suffice for our present purpose, if by these[8t] words we 'di- 
rect the attention to the origin, or at least first Scriptural 'Bee* 
ord, of Baptism, and to the eombinement of Puachiyo fhetth 
with ; their aspect each to the other, and their concurrence tt> 
one excellent end ; the Word unfolding the Sacrament, and 
the Sacrament sealing the Word ; the Word aa a Light, infor- 
miqg and clearing th£ sense of the Seal, and this tgaia, as * 
Seal, confirming and ratifying the truth of the werd : m you 
see some significant Seals, 01 engraven Signets, have a word 
about them expressing their Sense* 

B<ui truly the Word is a Light sad the Sacraments hav**fi 
then of the same Light illuminating them. This (sacramsmt) 
of Baptism, the Ancients do particularly express by Light. 
Yet are they both nothing but darknesatoua, Jill the same U^kt 
shine in our Hearts ; for till then we are nothing but darkness 
ourselves, and therefore the most luminous things are so te us. 
Noonday is as midnight to a blind man* And we see .these 
ordinances, the word and the sacrament, without profit orcom- 
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felt tor the most part; because we have not of that Divine 
Ligfarwkhin iii. And we have it not, because we ask it not/ 



it 



, A born and bred Baptist, and paternally descended from the 
*)d orthodox Noo-coaformists, and both in his own and in his 
finthftifs right a very dear friend of mine, had married a Mem- 
hmitf the National Ghureh. In consequence of an anxious 
jtijih impressed by his Lady for the baptism of their first child, 
feftjsqlioited me to put him in , possession of my views respec- 
ting ibis controversy : though principally as to th$ degree of 
importance which I attached to it. For as to the point itself, 
his natural pre-possession in favor of the Persuasion, in which 
^e was J»rn, had been confirmed by a conscientious examina- 
tion of the Arguments on both sides* As the Comment on 
the preceding Aphorism, or rather as an expansion of its sut- 
je*ti»atter, 1 will give the substance of the conversation : and 
ampljr shall I have been remunerated, should it be read with 
tfceiiltterest and satisfaction with which it was heard. More 
particularly, should any of my Readers find themselves under 
the ^ same or similar Circumstances, 



: . COMMSVT 



Or Aid la Reflection in the forming of a sound Judgement 
'respecting the* purport and purpose of the Baptismal Rite, 
. tmnd a just appreciation of its value and importance. 

Our discussion is rendered shorter and more easy by our 
pefffetit agreement in certain preliminary points. We both 
AMtahn aBke every attempt to explain any thing into Scrip- 
fUrfe^ add every attempt to explain any thing out of Scripture. 
Or if we regard either with a livelier aversion, it is the latter 
as being die more fashionable and prevalent. I mean the 
prtctfee of both high and low Orotian Divines to explain away 
- pbsitrvg assertions of Scripture on the pretext > that the literal 
Jtettst isitot agreeable to Reason, that is y rnxi* particular Rea- 
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son. And iwmuch a* (fin,the o*4j rigbUen&e of Jhe, w**4) 
there is no such thing; at a particulaj; Reason, they m*ist,,M»d 
in fact they do mean, that the literal sense is not accordant to 
their Understanding, t, e. to the Notions which ifetr Under- 
standings have been taught and accustomed to form in <Mr 
school of Philosophy. Thus a Platonist, who should become 
a .Christian* would mi oaee* eyes in teste i susceptible *e£ a ^dif- 
ferent interpretation, treeogniae,. beoause he would 4nptet >tc 
find, several doctrines which the disciple of the Epicurean* ( Or 
Mechanic School will not receive! on the most positive dedai 
rations of the Divine Word. And as we agree in4he opinion^ 
that the Mimmi^fidicm Parly (p. 136) err griovoosly w the 
latter point, so I must. concede to yea^ the* too many Poo do 
baptists (Assettors of Infant Baptism) have erred, though 4eae 
ypasly, in the former. 1 have, I confess, no eye for* thee* 
smoke-tike Wteaths of {Inference, this ever- widening spin! 
Ergo foam the narrow aperture «of perhaps a single Text :<«* 
rather an interpretation forced into it by construing an • idio* 
patfc phrase in an artless Narrative witbihe same ahaotafce* 
QMS, as if U had formed part of a mathematical problem !<* «l 
start back from these inverted Pyramids, where the tapes > it 
the base! : If I should inform any one- that I had tailed at a 
friend's house, but had found nobody at home, the Family 
having all gone to the play ; and if he, on the strength of this 
information, should take occasion to asperse my friend's wife 
for unraotberly conduct in taking an mfootysim months eld, to 
a crowded theatre; would yqu *Uow him. to proas on the 
words, nobody and all the family, m justification of the slander ? 
Would you not tell bimjthat the words were to be interpreted 
by the nature of the subject, the purpose of the speaker, a*4 
their ordinary acceptation? And that he must or might tare, 
known, that Infants of that age would not be admitted into the 
Theatre ? Exactly so, with regard to the words, u he and all 
his Household." Had Baptism of Infanta at that early period 
of the Gospel been a known practice, or bad tbia been previ- 
ously demonstrated, — then indeed the argument, that in all 
probability there was one or more infants or young children in 
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selasgp & family , would be no otherwise objectionable than as 
tebg jopftjtfuouflt aodvm sort of anticlimax in Logic, But if 
the word* are cited as the proof, it would be a dear petiti* 
priacipU, though there had been nothing else against it. But 
when we turn back to the Scriptures preceding the nan-afire* 
and' find Repuntaoce and Belief demanded as the terms and in- 
dispensable Conditions of Baptism — then the ease above ima- 
gined applies in its lull force. Equally vain is the pretended 
analogy from circumcision, which was no sacrament at all; but 
the means and mark of national distinction. In the first in* 
stance it was, dqubtless a privilege or mark of superior rank 
conferred on the Descendants of Abraham. In the patriarchal 
times this* rite was confined (the first Governments being The- 
oeracies) to the Priesthood, who were set apart to that office 
feom their Birth* At a later period this Token of the premier 
class was extended to Rings. And thus, when it was re-or* 
dainedby Moses for the whole Jewish Nation, it was at the 
same time sa id > Y e are all Priests and Kings — Ye are a con- 
secrated People. In addition to this, or rather in aid of this, 
Circumcision was intended to distinguish the Jews by some in* 
delude sign ;, and it was no less necessary that Jewish chil* 
dren should be recognisable as Jews, than Jewish adults — not 
to mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. Nor was 
it .ever pretended that any Grace was conferred with it, or that 
the Rite was significant of any inward or spiritual Operation. 
b» abort, an, unprejudiced and competent Reader need only pe- 
ruse the first S3 Paragraphs of the 18th Section of Taylor's 
Liberty of Prophesying ; and then compare with these the re- 
mainder of the Section added by bim after the Restoration i 
tfcqee, namely, in which. he attempts to overthrow his* own ar- 
guments. 1 had almost said, affects : for such is the feeble- 
ness, and so palpable the sophistry, of his Answers, that I find 
it difficult to imagine, that Taylor himself could have been sat- 
isfied with them. The only plausible arguments apply with 
equal force to Baptist and P&do-baptist ; and would prove, if 
they proved any thing, that both were wrong, and the Qua* 
Jeers only in the right. 
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Now, in the fiist place, it is obvious, that nothing conehrfte 
can be drawn from the silence of the New Testament tespefct- 
ing a practice, which, supposing it already in use; moat f& 
from the character of the first Converts, have been of compart- 
tively rare occurrence ; and which from the predominant, abd 
more concerning, Objects and Functions of the Apo&oMe 
Writers (1 Corinth, i. 17) was not likely to have beeti fneli- 
tioned otherwise than incidentaOy, and very probably' (hereftife 
might not have occurred to them to mention at all. But, Mi* 
ondly, admitting that the practice was introduced at a later *pfr 
riod than that in which the Acts of the Apostles and the Ejfl#» 
ties were composed: I should yet be fully satisfied, that Aft 
Church exercised herein a sound [83] discretion. On either 
supposition, therefore, it is never without regret that I SeV* 
Divine of our Church attempting to erect forts on a pbsfiSon'tti 
evidently commanded by the strong-hold of his Antagonists'. 
I dread the use which the Socinians may make of their etfttri- 
pie, and the Papists of their failure. Let me not, howeVeV, 
deceive you. (The Reader understand*, that 1 suppo&trbtf- 
self conversing with a Baptist. ) I am of opinion, that the' Di- 
vines on your side are chargeable with a far more g r teVo ti fr 
mistake, that of giving a carnal and Judaizing interpretatftfr 
to the various Gospel Texts in which the terms, baptisiri "and 
baptize, occur, contrary to the express and earnest adinoftf- 
tions of the Apostle Paul. And this I say Without in the le*rt 
retracting my former concession, that the Texts appealed' to, 
as commanding or authorizing Infant Baptism, are all witfcfottt 
exception made to bear a sense neither contained nbr deth&i- 
ble: and likewise that (historically considered) there elists ho* 
sufficient positive evidence, that the Baptism of Infants wft 
instituted by the Apostles in the practice 6f the ApostSBe 
Age[84]. 

Lastly, we both co-incide in the full conviction, that it is nei- 
ther the outward ceremony of Baptism, under any form or 
circumstance, nor any other ceremony; but such a faith in 
Christ as tends to produce a conformity to his holy doctrines 
and example in heart and life, and which faith is itself a 
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clawed mean and condition of our partaking of his spiritual 
Bptfy? and. of being u clothed upon 9 ' with his righteousness ; 
that property makes us Christians, and can alone be enjoined. 
4* an Article of Faith necessary to Salvation, so that the deni- 
al thereof may be denounced as "a damnable heresy." In 
tfet strictest sense of essential, this alone is the essential in 
Christianity, that the same spirit should be growing in us which 
Wffrjn the fullness. of all perfection in Christ Jesus* What- 
ever else is named essential is such because, and only as far 
as, U i^ instrumental to this or evidently implied herein. If 
the; Baptists . hold the visible Rite indispensable to Salvation, 
^rith what terror must they not regard every disease that befel 
their, children between Youth and Infancy ! But if they are 
saved by the faith of the Parent, then the outward rite is not 
eisentud to Salvation, otherwise than as the omission should 
arise .from a spirit of disobedience: and in this case it is the 
capse, not the effect, the wilful and unbaptized Heart, not the 
unbtp&tipg Hand, that perils it. And surely it looks very 
lite. *n inconsistency to admit the vicarious faith of the Pa- 
rents end the therein implied promise, that the child shall be 
ckrjstiaply bred up, and as much as in them lies prepared for 
the communion of saints — to admit this, as safe and sufficient 
Id their . own instance, and yet to denounce the same belief 
and practice as hazardous and unavailing in the Established 
Church— the same, I say, essentially, and only differing from 
tfceir own by the presence of two or three Christian Friends 
aa additional Securities, and by the promise being expressed ! 
But you, my filial Friend! have studied Christ under a bet- 
ter Teacher — the Spirit of Adoption, even the spirit that was 
Uk Paul, and which still speaks to us out of his writings. You 
remember and admire the saying of an old Divine, that a cere- 
mony duly instituted was a Chain of Gold around the Neck of 
Faith; but if in the wish to make it co-essential and consub- 
Stantial, you draw it closer and closer, it may strangle the 
Faith, it w$s meqat to deck and designate. You are not so 
Uoretentive a Scholar as to have forgotten the "pateris et au- 
ro" of your Virgil: or if you were, you are not so inconsis- 
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teat a reasoner, as to translate the Hebraism, Spirit and Fire^ 
in one place by spiritual fire, and yet refuse to translate Water 
and Spirit by Spiritual Water in another places or if, as I nfcyt. 
self think, the different position narks a different senae, yet 
that the former must be ejusdem generis with the kltten**41fe 
Water of Repentance, reformation mcondnct; atid'tto Spirit 
that which purifies the inmost prinotph of action, as W*e pm^ 
ges the metal substantially and not cleansing the surface* *nly I 
(See Aph. xxiii. p. 9 — 10.) 

But in this instance, it will be said, the eeiemotiy, the out* 
ward and visible sign, is a Scripture Ordinance. I will net 
reply, that the Romish Priest says the same of the anointing 
the sick with oil and the imposition of hands. No? my aft~ 
swer is: that this is a very sufficient reason for 'the-contift* 
ued observance of a cenaenial Rite SO' dented and sanction^ 
ed, even though its own beauty, simplicity, and natural «igttffl- 
cancy had pleaded less strongly in its behalf! But st -is M 1 
reason why the Church should forget, that -the perpetuation 
of a thing does not alter the nature of the thing, attdthat* 
ceremony to be perpetuated is to be perpetuated* as a ctte- 
many. It is no reaon why, knowing and experiencing ett* 
in the majority of her own Members the proneness of thfe'taP 
man mind to [85] Superstition, the Cfcareh might not rightftAfy 
and piously adopt the measures best calculated to check tMtf 
tendency, and correct the abuse, to which it had led imttrf 
particular Rite. But of superstitious notions respecting tft& 
baptismal ceremony and of abuse resulting, the instettces frier* 
flagrant and notorious. Such, for instance, was die freqt4nt 
deferring of the baptismal rite to a late period of Life; ' ami 
even to the death-bed, in the belief that the mystic watet 
would cleanse the baptised person from all sin and ( if he dfe# 
immediately after the performance t>f the ceremony ) Send him 
pure and spotless into the other World. 

Nor is this all. The preventive remedy applied by the 
church is legitimated as well as additionally recommended by 
the following consideration. Where a ceremony answered amf 
was intended to answer several purposes, which purposes at 
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Re first institution were blended in respect of t&S time, but 
which afterwards by change of circumstances (as when, for 
instance, *a large and ever*inereasing pr o portion *of the mem- 
bers of the Church, or those who at least bore the Christian 
name* were of Christian Parents) were necessarily disunited— 
4faft>eilfcer ' the € hutch has nov power or authority delegated to 
her ( which is> shifting the ground of controversy)— or she must 
be attthofked to ehoose and determine, to which of the several 
purposes the eerenony should be . attached* Now one of the 
purposes of Baptism waa^the making it jmbKely manifest, 
first, whet Individuals were to be regarded by the World 
(Phil. iL 15) as bekmging to the visible Community of Christ- 
ians : inasmuch ashy their demeanour and apparent condition 
the general estimation of ^the City set on a hill and not to be 
hid" (Math, v, U) could hot be affected— the City that even 
"w* the midst of a crooked and perverse nation" was bound 
not only to give no cause, but by aH innocent means to pre- 
vent every occasion, of " Rebuke." Secondly, to mark out 
thooo-tbat were entitled to that especial Dearness ; that watch- 
ful and disciplinary Love and Loving-kindness; which over 
m*t above the affections and duties* of Philanthropy andilni* 
versal Charity , Christ himseif had enjoined, and with an em- 
phasis and in a form significant of its great and especial impor- 
tance* A* Nsw CoMMa i fW Mnj rr I give unto you, that ye love 
me another* By the former the Body of Christians was to be 
pfeeediqf contrast with die notorious misanthropy and bigotry 
of the Jewish Church and People : and thus without draw-back, 
and precluding the objection so commonly made to Sectarian 
Bonevoleace, to be distinguished and known to all men by 
their fervid fulfilment of the latter . How kind these Christ* 
ianstare to the- poor and afflicted* without distinction of re- 
ligion or country ! But how they love each other! 

Now combine with this (he consideration before urged-— the 
duly, I mean and necessity of checking Ale superstitious abuse 
of the baptismal rite : and I then ask, with confidence, in what 
way could die Church have exercised a sound discretion more 

wisely, piously > or effectively, than by affixing, from among 
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the several ends and purposes of Baptism, the outward^-eer** 
mony to the purposes here m e n ti on ed ? How could the -grant 
Body of Christians be more plainly instructed -as tothetra* 
nature of aH out ward ordinances ? What o» be cooeeared bet* 
ter calculated to prevent the ceremony iron hring irgpsitod m 
other and more than a ceremony, if not the admiiiistantMNMf 
the same on an object, (yea, a dear and pretaiousityac*) cf 
spiritual duties, but a sufcptof of spiritual operations «ad graces 
only by anticipation and in hef>e ;~a su bje ct , unconscious** a 
Flower of the dew fidling on it or the early tain* and thus ewh> 
Mematic of the myriads who (as in our Indian Empire, and 
henceforward, we trust, in Africa) are temporally and era* 
morally benefited by the outward existence of fhrittiaratji 
though as yet ignorant of its saving truth ! And yet, on the 
other hand, what more reverential thin the qppticatm* of that* 
the common initiatory rite of the East Sanctioned and apprgpri 
ated by Christ— ^its application, I say, to thn irmj mhjotisj 
whom he himself commanded to be Wtm gkt to him— the eW* 
dren m arms, respecting whom " Jesus was much displeased 
with his disciples, who had rebuked those that brought the* Pt 
What more expressive of the true character of that orignmnt 
and generic Stain, from which the Son of God, by his mystf* 
rious incarnation and agony and death and resurrection, end 
by the baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanse the Children of 
Adam, than the exhibition of the outward element to Infante 
free from and incapable of crtm*> in whom the ew& principle 
was present only as potential being, and whose outward 
blance represented the Kingdom of Heaven ? And can 
a man, who would hold himself deserving of Anathema Mtarm- 
aiha ( 1 Cor.xri. %%,) if he did not "hve the Lord Jeans?'-* 
can it be nothing to such a man, that the mfroduction^awi con- 
mendation of a new Inmate, a new spiritual Ward, to the att 
setnbled Brethren in Christ ( — and tins, as I have shown above, 
was one purpose of the baptismal Ceremony ) does in the bap- 
tism of an Infant recall our Lord 9 ! own presentation in the 
temple en the eighth day 4 after his birth ? Add to aM these con- 
siderations the known fact of the frequent ^exposure a$d the 
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gmeral light regard of Infants, at the time when Infant Bap* 
tism is by ike Baptists supposed to ha^e been first, rw&d bj 
Ike Catholic Church, not overlooking the humane and charita? 
Ua mottoes* that influenced Cyprian's decision in its £^vor! 
Ami than make present 4o your imagination, and- meditatively 
tsa template the still continuing tendency, the profitable, the 
ttofjtfjftrf efiects, ,of <this ordinance fioto and for, so many con* 
fairice: back on the great Mass of the Population throughout 
Ghristendom-r-the softening, elevating exercise of Faith and 
tke>Conq«est over the senses, while in the form of a helpless 
eryingtBabe (he Presence, and the unutterable Worth and Val- 
ue? of an immortal Being made capable of everlasting bliss are 
solemn]/ proclaimed and earned heme to the mind and heart 
•Jiihe Hearers and Beholders ! Nor will you forget the proba- 
ble influence on the future education of the Child, the oppor- 
tunity of instructing and impressing the friends, relatives, ami 
panents in their best and moat docile mood ! These are indeed, 
the tnollia twqwreLfaskdL 

* At is. true, that by an unforeseen accident, and through the 
propensity of all Zealots to caricature partial truth into total 
JUaehood — it is too true, that a Tree the very contrary in quali- 
fy 4>f that shown to Moses (Exod. xv. 25) was afterwards 
ftaast into the sweet waters from this fountain," and made 
4kem> like V the waters of Marah," too bitter to be drunk. I 
■Mudfi to the Pelagian Controversy, the perversion of the Ar- 
ticle of Original Sin by Augustine, apd the frightful conclusions 
winch this dunu puler infantum drew from the Article thus 
perverted. U is not, however, to the predecessors of this 
African, whoever they were that authorized Paedo-bqptism, 
and at whatever period it first became general — it is not to the 
Church «t the time being, that these .consequences are justly 
imputable. She had done her best to preclude every super- 
stition, by allowing in urgent cases any and every Adult, Man 
and Woman, to administer the ceremonial part, the outward 
rite, of baptism ; but reserving to the highest Functionary of 
the Church (even to the exclusion of the Co-presbyters) the 
snost proper and spiritual purpose, viz. the declaration of Repeo- 
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tsnee and Belief, the free Choice of Christ, as Ms Lofcd, 
the open profession of the Christian Title by in ifadradnrfiv 
Ue own naaee end by his own deliberate net; The adaaimou, 
and public reception of the Befcrvet into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Gaott— <*e? eftee ef ftottaaeat, 
the essentially moral and sparttual nature et" which eould>net 
be mistaken, this moat s siin e* office the Bishop alone rams to 
perform. Thus— as aeon as the purposes of die rnmnonM 
Rise were by change of circumstance divided, that is, took 
place at different peribds ef the Belierert Life-^ the <*at< 
ward purposes, where the oft*** wan to be produced -on the 
minds ef others, the Ohorch continued toaftxthe outward 
rife; while to the substantial and spiritual purpose, where the 
effect was to be produced on the Individual's own mind* she 
gave its beseeming dignity by en ordmance not figurative, but 
standing in the direst eaose and relation of means to tbeonA t 
In 4me, these are two greet P ur pose s to he answered; *e*h 
haying its own subordinate purposes, and dosiraUe oanseajuen* 
ees. The Church answers both, the Baptists one only* MJ 
nevertheless, you would still prefer the union of the baptismal 
rite with the Confirmation, and the Presentation of Infants to 
the assembled Church had formed a separate institution, 
edly prospective-— 1 answer : firsts that such far a long 
end to a late period wan my own Judgment* But even tbeft'ii 
seemed to me a poiht, aa to 'which an indifference would he 
less inconsistent in « lover of Truth, than a seal to separatieal 
in a professed lover of Peace. And secondly) I would revert 
to the History of the Reformation, and the cakmitons aoetdeus 
of the Peasant's War : when the poor ignorant raukitod^ 
driven frantic by the intolerable oppressions of their fctdal 
Lords, rehearsed aH the outrages that were acted in our town 
times by the Parisian Populace headed by Danton, Marat; and 
Robespierre ; and on the same outrageous Principles, end in 
assertion of the same Rights or Brutes to the subversion ef 
all the Duties or Men. In our times, most fortunately for 
the interests of Religion and Morality, or of their prudential 
Substitutes at least, the Name of Jacobin was every w 
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asoocsatod wifli that of Atheist i*d inAdeh Or rather, Jaco- 
binism and Infidelity where the two Heads of the Revolution- 
ary Geryoi*— -connatural miegrowths of the same Monster- 
trank. in the German Convulsion, on the contrary, by a mere 
bat mocb unfortunate a c c idm U i the same Code of CbJften Jurist 
pradenoe, the ease sensual and murderous Excesses, were 
connected with the name of Anabaptist. The Abolition of 
Magistracy, Community of Goods, the Right of Plunder, 
Polygamy, and whatever else was fanatical, were comprised 
in the word, Anabaptism ! It is not to be imagined, that the 
Fathers of the Reformation could, without a miraculous tnflu* 
fence, have taken up the question of Infant Baptism with the 
requisite calmness and freedom of Spirit. It is not to be 
wished, that they should have entered 01* the discussion. Nay, 
1 will' go tether. Unless the Abolition of Infant Baptism can 
be shown to be involved in some fundamental article of Faithi, 
unless the Practice eonM be proved fatal or imminently peril- 
ons to Salvation, the Reformers would not have Keen justified 
in exposing the yet tender and struggling cause of Protestantism 
to each certain and violent prejudices as this Innovation would 
have excited. Nothing leas then the whole suMtufcee and 
eficacy of the Gospel Faith was the price, which they had 
wrestled for and won ; but won from enemies still in the field} 
Olid oh the watch to re-take, at all coots, the sacred Treasure, 
end consign it once again to darkness and oblivion. : If these 
be a time for ail things, this was not the time for an innovation, 
that would and must have been followed by the triumph of the 
enemies of scriptural Christianity, and the alienation of the 
Governments, that had espoused and protected it. 
• Remember, I say this on the supposition of the question's 
not being what you do not pretend it to be, an Essential of 
the Fahh, by which we are saved. But should it likewise be 
conceded, that it is a duptUable point — and that in point of 
fact it is and has been disputed by Divines, whom no pious 
Protestant of any denomination will deny to have been firith- 
fal and eminent servants of Christ — should it, I say, be like- 
wise conceded that the question of Infant Baptism is a point, 
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an which two Christians* who pertttpsdifler on this point oalj* 
may differ without giving just ground for impeaching ihenpitty 
or competence of either— ia this case I am obliged to infer, 
that the Person who at any time cqa regard this 4»ff rr a it» ai 
mngfy warranting, a separation from a religious Commml^ 
must think of Schism, «mde* another point of View, than I km 
been taught to contemplate k by St, Paul in his epistles to At 
Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine elpsdj 
connected with this : the opinions of Doctors Mant aod D'Qjfc 
ley as opposed to those of the (so catted) Evangelical Clergy* 
" The Church of England ( says Wall [86] ) does not require 
assent and consent" to either opinion " in order to lay com? 
munion." But I will suppose the person a MtmisUr; but 
Minister of a Church which has expressly disclaimed ail pet 
fence to infidlibity, a Church which in the construction of its 
liturgy and articles is known to have worded certain passage! 
for the purpose of rendering them subscribable by both A aad 
Z— t. c. the opposite parties as to the points in cootioversj. 
I suppose this person's convictions those of, Z, and that oat of 
five passages there are three, the more natural and obvisai 
sense of which is in his favor ; and two, of which though a<X 
absolutely precluding a different sense, yet the more prohaMi 
interpretation is in favor of A u «. of those who do not sod* 
aider the Baptism of an Infant as prospective, but hold it to bt 
an Opt*s Operant et m praeenfL then I say, that i£ such a 
person regards these two sentences or single passages as obli- 
ging or warranting him to abandon the Flock entrusted to hit 
charge, and either to join such, as are the avowed Enemies of 
the Church on the doable ground of its particular Constitute 
and of its being an Establishment, or to set up a separate 
Church for himself — 1 cannot avoid the conclusion, that eiAm 
his Conscience is morbidly sensitive in one speck to the ex- 
haustion of the sensibility in a for larger portion ; or that be 
must have discovered some mode, beyond the reach of nj 
conjectural powers, of interpreting the scriptures enumerated 
in the following Excerpt from the popular Tract before cited, 
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m*whkh the writer expresses an opinsw*, to whieh I assent 
with my whole heart : t*r. 

" That all Christians in the w6rld that hold the same funda- 
mentals ought to make one church, though differing in lesser 
op i nion* ; -and, that ■ the sin, the mischief, and danger to .the 
searis of men, that divide into those menj setfts and partite 
MkHigtrt, does (for the moist of them) consist not so much in 
the opinions themselves, as in their dividing and separating 
for them. And in support of this tenet, I will . refer you to 
some plain places of Scripture, which if you please now t* 
peruse, I will be silent the while. See whet our Saviour hia*t 
«lf ttrys, John*. 16. John xvii. 11. And what the primitive 
Christians practised, Acts ii. 46, and iv. 32. And what St. 
Paul $ays 1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12, and iii. 2, S, 4, also the whole 
12th chapter : Eph. ii. 18, &c. to the end. Where the Jewish 
And Gentile Christians are showed to be one body, one household^ 
en* temple fithf framed together : and jet these were of differ- 
ent epirtions in several matters. Likewise chap. iii. 9, iv. 1. 
to 13, Phil. ii. 1, 2. where he uses the most solemn adjurations 
to this pftrpeae* * But 1 would more espeeieU j. recommend to 
yon the reading of fiW. v- M* Sly PhU.mAb, 16. The 14th 
chapter to the Remans, and part of the 15th, to ver. 7, and 
also Rom, xvi. IT. 

Are not these passages plain, full, and earnest ? Do you 
And arty of the controverted points to be determined by Scrip- 
ture in words nigh so plain or pathetic ? 

r 

, UAMAUSAL HOT* WRITTEN (lW 1816) BT THE EDITOR 15 BIS OWIf COPT OP 

wajll's WORK. 

This and the two following pages aie excellent. If I addressed the min- 
tftem recently seceded, I would first prove from Scripture and Reason the 
justness of their doctrines concerning Qaptism and Conversion. 2. 1 would 
show, that even in respect of the Prayer-book, Homilies, fecof the Church 
of England, taken as a whole, their opponents were comparatively as ill 
off as themselves, if not worse* & That the few mistakes or inconvenient 
phrases of the Baptismal Service did not impose on the conscience the ne- 
pf resigning the pastoral office. 4. That even if they did, this 
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would bf B» meant justify schism from I*y*memheiehips or 
could be no schism except from an immaculate and infidlible Church. Now, 
as our Articles have declared that no (Thurch is or ever was such, it would 
follow that there is no such sin as that of Schism— «. e. that St. Paul wrote 
falsely or idly. 5. That the Escape through the Channel of Dissent is 
from the Frying Pan to the Fire— or to use a toss worn and vulgar simile, 
the Escape of a Leech from a ejas*jarof Water into the naked and dpea 
Ak. But never, never, would I in. one breath aftow my Church to be JU- 
hble, and in the next contend for her absolute freedom from all error— ne* 
ver confine inspiration and perfect truth to the Scriptures, and then scold 
for die perfect Truth of each and every word in the Prayer*-book. Enough 
ftr me, if in my Heart of Hearts, fiee-Hton al feat of man and all mat of 
preferment, I believe (as I do) the Chereh of England to be the jaosi Apos- 
toiip Church ; thai its doctrines end ceremonies contain nothing ilimgjsjeiai 
to Righteousness or Salvation ; and that the imperfections in its liturgy 
are spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which impede neither its light nor 
its Heat, so as to prevent the good Beed from growing in a good soil and 
Jmkhielng fruits of Redemption. 



* # *The author had written and intended to insert a similar exposition on 
the ^Eucharist But as the leading view has been given in tkre Comment 
en Redemption, its length induces him to defer it, together with the atf* 
else on Faith and the Philosophy of Prayer, to a entail supplementary fab 
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I am not so igc^orant of the temper and tendency of the age 
i which I live) as either to be unprepared for the eort of re- 
marks which the literal interpretation of the Evangelist will 
ill forth, or to attempt an answer to them. Visionary Ra- 
ings, ( Obsolete Whimsies, Transcendental Trash, &c. &c. I 
fye^to pass at the price current, among those who are wil- 
tyg?io receive abusive phrases as substitutes for argument, 
(tould any Suborner of anonymous Criticism have engaged 
one literal y Bravo or Buffoon beforehand, to vilify this worjr, 
i in forager, instances, I would give a friendly hint to the op^- 
tiv€^ Critic that he may compile an excellent article for the 
jcasion, and with very little trouble, out of Warburton's Bro- 
mre on Grace and the Spirit, and the preface to the same. — 
here is, however, one — objection, shall I say ? or accusation ? 
Ipch will so often be. beard from men,, whose talents and ,re- 
ijted ^deration must give a weight to their words, that I owe 
both to my own character and to the interests of my read- 
39, pot to leave unnoticed. The charge will probably be 
ojrde4 XT) {his way : — there is nothing new in all this I Cos if 
tydtywere any merit in question* of Revealed Religion!) 
js J^p^icwm, all taken out of Willi am Law, after he had 
st his senses, poor Man ! in brooding over the Visions of a 
>lirioua German Cobbler, Jacob Behmen. 
Of poor Jacob Behmen ] have delivered my sentiments at 
rge in another work. Those who have condescended to look 
to his writings must know, that his characteristic errors are : 
»st, the mistaking the accidents and peculiarities of his own 
rer- wrought, mind for realities and modes of thinking com- 
on to all minds : and secondly the confusion of Nature, i. e. 
e active powers cominpnicated to matter, with God, the Cre- * 
or. And if the fame persons have done more than merely 

>ked into the present volume, they must have seen, that to 
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eradicate, and, if possible, to preclude, both the me and ftht 
other stands prominent among its avowed objects. (Seefi. 
92—101: 116— 118). 

Of William Law's Works I am acquainted with the Skbiovi 
C all ; and besides this I remember to have read a small tract, 
on Prayer, if I mistake not, as I fcasfly may, it being at katf 
slx-and-twenty years since I saw it. He may in this or in 
other tracts have quoted the same passages from the fourth 
Gospel as I have done. But surely this affords no presumption 
that iny conclusions are the same with his ; still less, that tkey 
aVe drawn from the same premises ; and least of all, that they 
were adopted from his Writings. Whether Law has used 4c 
phrase, assimilation by faith, I know not; but I know that! 
should expose myself to a just charge of an idle parade of my 
Reading if I recapitulated the tenth part of the Authors, An- 
cient and Modern, Romish and Reformed, from Law to Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus and Iren&us, in whose works Ae same 
phrase occurs in the Same sense. And after all, On such a 
subject how worse than childish is the whole dispute ! 

Is the fourth Gospel authentic ? And ig the interpretation, 
I have. given, true or false? These are the only questions 
which a wise man would put, ot a Christian be antious to an- 
swer. 1 not only believe it to bfc the true sense of the texto; 
but I assert that it is the only true, rational, and even tofo* 
ble sepse. And this position alorie I conceive myself interait- 
ed in defending, t have studied With an open and featta 
spirit the attempts of Sundry learned Critics of the Continent, 
to invalidate the authenticity of this Gospel, before and'sinee 
Eichhorn's Vindication. The result h&s been a clearer assur- 
ance, and (as far as this was possible) a yet deeper conviction 
of the genuineness of till the writings, which the Church ha 
attributed to this Apostle. That those, who have formed an 
opposite conclusion, should object to the use of expressions 
which they had ranked among the most obvious marks of spa- 
riousness, follows as a matter of course. But that men, who 
with a clear and cloudless assent deceive the sixth chapter of 
this Gospel as a faithful, n&y, inspired Record Of an actual db- 
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course, should take offence at the repetition of words which 
the Redeemer, himself in the perfect foreknowledge that they 
would confirm the disbelieving, alienate the unsteadfast, and 
transcend the present capacity even of his own Elect, had cho- 
sen a9 the mod appropriate ; and which after the most decisive 
proofs, that they were misinteipreted by the greater number of 
his Hearers, and not understood by any, he nevertheless re- 
peated with stronger emphasis and without comment, as the 
only appropriate symbols of the great truth he was declaring, 
and to realize which «yiw# tf«{£;[87] — that in their own dis- 
courses these men should hang back from all express referente 
to these words, as if they were afraid or ashamed of them, 
though the earliest recorded ceremonies and liturgical forms 
of the primitive Church are absolutely inexplicable, except in 
connexion with this discourse, and with the mysterious and 
spiritual, not allegorical and merely ethical, import of the 
same ; and though this import is solemnly and in the most un- 
equivocal terms asserted and taught by their own Church, even, 
in her Catechism, or compendium of doctrines necessary for 
all her Members; this I may, perhaps, understand; but this I 
am not able to vindicate or excuse ! 

• There is, however, one opprobrious phrase which it may be 
profitable for my younger Readers that I should explain, viz. 
Mysticism. And for this purpose I will quote a sentence or 
two from a Dialogue which, had my prescribed limits permit- 
ted, I should have attached to the present ,Work ; but which 
with an Essay on the Church, as instituted by Christ, and as 
an Establishment of the State, and a series of Letters on the 
right and the superstitious use and estimation of the Bible, 
will appear in a small volume by themselves, should the re- 
ception given to the present volume encourage or permit the 
publication. 

MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM. 

" Antinous. — What do you call Mysticism ? And do you 
use the word in a good or in a bad sense ?" 
*" Nous.— In the latter only \ as far, at least, as we are now 
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concerned with it. When a man refers to inward feelings and 
\ experiences, of which Mankind at large are not conscious, as 
evidences of the truth of any opinion — such a Man I call & 
Mystic : and the grounding of any theory or belief on acci- 
dents and anomalies of individual sensations or fancies, and 
the use of peculiar terms invented or perverted from their or- 
dinary significations, for the purpose of expressing these idio- 
syncracies, and pretended facts of interior consciousness, I 
name Mysticism. Where the error consists simply in the 
Mystic's attaching to these anomalies of his individual tempe- 
rament the character of Reality, and in receiving them as per- 
manent Truths, having a subsistence in the Divine Mind, 
though revealed to himself alone ; but entertains this persua- 
sion without demanding or expecting the same faith in his 
neighbours — I should regard it as a species of enthusiasm, 
always indeed to be deprecated but yet capable of co-existing 
with many excellent qualities both of Head and Heart. But 
when the Mystic by ambition or still meaner passions, or (as 
sometimes is the case) by an uneasy and self-doubting state of 
mind that seeks confirmation in outward sympathy, is led to 
impose his faith, as a duty, on mankind generally : and when 
with such views he asserts, that the same experiences would 
be vouchsafed, the same truths revealed, to every man but for 
his secret wickedness and unholy will — such a Mystic is a Fa- 
natic, and in certain states of the public mind a dangerous 
Member of Society. And most so in those ages and coun- 
tries in which Fanatics of elder standing are allowed to perse- 
cute the fresh competitor. For under these predicaments, 
Mysticism, though originating in the singularities of an indi- 
vidual Nature, and therefore essentially anomalous, is never- 
theless highly contagious. It is apt to collect a swarm and 
cluster circumfana, around the new Fane: and therefore 
merits the name of Fanaticism, or . as the Germans say, 
Schwarmerey, i. e. Swarm-making." 

We will return to the harmless species — the enthusiastic 
Mystics : a species that may again be subdivided into two ranks* 
And it will not be other than germane to the subject, if 1 en- 
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describe them in a sort of allegory, or parable, 
igine a poor Pilgrim benighted in a wilderness or 

1 pursuing his way in the starless dark with a Ian* 
is hand. Chance or his happy genius leads him to 
or natural Garden, such as in the creations of my 
incy I supposed Enos [88] the Child of Cain to hare 
nd here, hungry and thirsty, the way-wearied Matt 
fountain ; and the Taper of his Lanthorn throws its 
n overshadowing Tree, a Boss of snow-white Bios* 
>ugh which the green and growing Fruits peeped, 
?e golden Fruitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and faith- 
i impressions, which the lovely Imagery comprised 
» scanty Circle of Light, makes and leaves on his 
But scarcely has he eaten of the fruits and drank of 
In, ere scared by the roar and howl from the desart 
forward : and as he passes with hasty steps through 
glade, shadows and imperfect beholdings and vivid 
of things distinctly seen blend with the past and 

lapings of his Brain. Fancy modifies Sight. His 
ransfer their forms to real Objects , and these lend 
:e and an outness to his Dreams. Apparitions greet 
when at a distance from this enchanted land, and on 
; track, the Dawn of Day discloses to him a Caravan; 
f his fellow-men, his memory, which is itself half 
interpolated afresh by every attempt to recall, con- 
piece out his recollections. His narration is received 
nan's Tale. He shrinks from the rude laugh and con- 
} Sneer, and retires into himself. Yet the craving 
rthy, strong in proportion to the intensity of his 
as, impels him to unbosom himself to abstract Audi- 
the poor Quietist becomes a Penman, and, all too 
eked for the Writer's trade, he borrows his phrases 
s from the only Writings to which he has had access, 
1 Books of his Religion. And thus I shadow out 
siast Mystic of the first sort ; at the head of which 
illuminated Teutonic Thelosopher and Shoemaker, 
:ob Bihmen, born near Gorlitz, in Uppci 4 Lusatia, 
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ia the 17th pf our Elizabeth's Reign, and who died in the 
224 of her Successor's. 

... To delineate a Mystic >of the second and higher order, we 
ppecl only endpw our Pilgrim with equal gifts of Nature, hut 
thfs? developed and displayed by all the aids and arts of Educa- 
tjpp apd favorable fortune. He is pn his way to the Mecca 
of i Jus ancestral and national Faith, with a well-guarded and 
pumerous Procession of Merchants and Fellow-pilgrims, on 
the established Track. At the close of Day the Caravan has 
halted : the full moon rises on the Desart : and he strays forth 
4)pne, out of sight, but to no unsafe distance ; and Chance 
lead* him too to the same Oasis or Islet of Verdure on the Set 
pf Sand. He wanders at leisuie in its maze of Beauty and 
Sweetness, and thrids his way through the odorous and flow- 
ering Thickets into open " Spots of Greenery," and discovers 
statues and memorial characters, grottos, and refreshing Caves. 
But the Moonshine, the imaginative Poesy of Nature, spreads 
its soft shadowy charm over all, conceals distances, and mag- 
nifies heights, and modifies relations; and fills up vacuities 
.with its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and where 
the dense shadows lie, makes solidity imitate Hollowness; 

* 

aqd gives to all objects a tender visionary hue and softening. 
Interpret the Moonlight and the Shadows as the peculiar 
genius and sensibility of the Individual's own Spirit : and here 
you hav? the other sort : a Mystic, an Enthusiast of a nobler 
Bre^d — a Fknklow. But the residentiary, or the frequent 
visitor, of the favored spot, who has scanned its beauties by 
steady Day-light, and mastered its true proportions and linea- 
ments, he will discover that both Pilgrims have indeed been 
there ! He will know, that the delightful Dream, which the 
latter tells, is a Dream of Truth ; and that even in the be; 
wintered Tale pf the former there is Truth mingled with the 
Dream* 

But the Source, the Spring-head, of the Charges which I 
anticipate, lies deep* Materialism, conscious and avowed Ma- 
terialism, is in ill-repute : and a confessed Materialist there- 
fore ^ .rare character. But if the faith be ascertained by the 
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lite; if the predominant, though most often unsuspected, 
^suasion is to be learnt from the influences, under which the 
oughts and affections of the Man move and take their direct 
m ; I must reverse the position. Only not all are Ma- 
CBiALisTs. Exeept a few individuals, and those' for the moM 
Lrt of a single Sect : and every one, who calls himself ft 
hristian, holds himself to have a Soul as well as a Body. Htt 
stinguishes Mind from Matter, the Subject of his conscious 
»s from the Objects of the same. The former is his Mind a 
id he says, it is immaterial. But though Subject and Sub* 
tmoB are words of kindred roots, nay, little less than' equir* 
ent terms, yet nevertheless it is exclusively to sensible Ob* 
dots, to Bodies, to Modifications of Matter, that he habitu* 
ly attaches the attributes of reality, of Substance. Red 
id Tangible, Substantial and Material, are Synonimes for 
m. He never indeed asks himself, what he means by Mnfs>? 
ut if he did, and tasked himself to return an honest answer-^ 
i to what, at least, he had hitherto meant by it — he Would 
id, that he had described it by negatives, as the opposite of 
odies, ex. gr. as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility 
c. as if you could abstract the capacity of a vessel, and coil* 
»ive of it as a somewhat by itself, and then give to the emp- 
ress the properties of containing, holding, being entered, 
id so forth. In short, though the proposition would perhaps 
s angrily denied in words, yet in fact he thinks of his flfinrf, 
i z property, or accident of a something else, (hat he calls ta 
out or Spirit : though the very same difficulties must Teen*, 
le moment he should attempt to establish the 1 difference. For 
ither this Soul or Spirit is nothing but a thinner Body, a finer 
lase of Matter : or the attribute of Self-subsistency vanishes 
om the Soul on the same grounds, on which it is refused to 
ie Mind!> 

I am persuaded, however, that the dogmatism of the Gor- 
nscular School, though it still -exerts an influence on men's 
otions and phrases, has received a mortal blow from the id- 
reasingly dynamic spirit of the physical Sciences now high* 
jt in public estimation. And it may safely be predicted, that 
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the results will extend beyond the intention of those, who srt 
gradually effecting this revolution. It is not Chemistry alone 
that will be. indebted to the Genius of Davy, Oersted, sod 
their compeers: and not as the Founder of Physiology and 
philosophic Anatomy alone, will Mankind love and revere the 
name of John Hunter. These men have not only taught, 
they have compelled us to admit, that thp immediate objects of 
our senses, or rather the grounds of the visibility and tangib- 
ility of all Objects of Sense, bear the same relation and suafltr 
proportion to the intelligible object — i.4. to the Object which 
we actually mean when we say. u It is such or such a thing," 
or " / have seen this or that J* — as the paper, ipk, and differ- 
ently combined straight and curved lines of an Edition of JJjp- 
merbearto what we understand by the words, Iliad ipd 
Odyssey. Nay, nothing would be more easy than so to ob- 
struct the paper, ink, painted Capitals, &c. of a printed disqui- 
sition on the Eye, or the Muscles and Cellular Textiyre (t\ f. 
the Flesh) of the Human Body, as to bring .together every 
one of the sensible and ponderable Stuffs or Elements, that 
are sensuously perceived in the Eye itself, or in the Flesh 
itself. Carbon and Nitrogen, Oxygen and Hydrogen, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, arid one or two Metals and Metallic Bases, con- 
stitute the wfeoje. It cannot be these, therefore, that we 
mean by an Eye, by our Body. But perhaps it may be a par- 
ticular Combination of these?. But here com^s a question: 
In this term do you or do you not include the Principle, the 
Operating Cause, of the Combination ? If not, then detach 
this Eye; from the Body ! Look steadily at it — as it might ti? 
on the Marble Slab of a dissecting Room. Say it were the 
eye of a Murderer, a Bellingham : or the aye of a murdered 
Patriot, a Sidney ! — behold it, handle it, with its various ac- 
companiments or constituent parts, of Tendon, Ligament, 
Membrane, Blood-vessel, Gland, Humors ; its. Nervea of Sense, 
of Sensation, and of Motion. Alas! ail these names, like 
that of the Organ itself, are so many Anachronisms, figure* 
of Speech, to express that which has been : aft when the 
Guide points with his finger to a heap of > stones, and tells the 
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Traveller, " That is Babylon, or Persepolis." — Is this cold 
"Jelly the Light of the Body ?" Is this the Micranthropos in 
the marvellous Microcosm 9 Is this what you rriean when you 
well define the Eye as the Telescope and the Mirror of the 
soul, the Seat and Agent of an almost magical power ? 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of the 
Body, whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let a Ber~ 
zelius or a Hatchett be your interpreter, and demonstrate to 
you what it is that in each actually meets your Senses. And 
when you have heard the scanty catalogue, ask yourself if these 
are indeed the living Flesh, the blood of Life? Or not far 
rather — I speak of what, as a Man of Common Sense, you re- 
ally do, not what, as a philosopher, you ought to believe — is 
it not, I say, far rather the distinct and individualized Agen- 
ey that by the given combinations utters and bespeaks its Pres- 
ence ? Justly and with strictest propriety of language may 
I say, Speaks. It is to the coarseness of our Senses, or rath- 
er to the defect and limitation of our percipient faculty, that 
die visible Object appears the same even for a moment. The 
characters, which I am now shaping on this paper, abide. Not 
only the forms remain the same, but the particles of color- 
ing stuff are fixed, and, for an indefinite period at least, re- 
main the same. But the particles that constitute the size, the 
Visibility of an organic structure (see p. 42) are in perpetual 
flux. They are to the combining and constitutive Power as 
the pulses of air to the Voice of a Discourser; or of one who 
tings a roundelay. The same words may be repeated ; but in 
each second of time the articulated air hath passed away, 
and each act of articulation appropriates and gives momentary 
form to a new and other portion. As the column of blue smoke 
from a cottage chimney in the breathless Summer Noon, or 
the steadfast-seeming Cloud on the edge-point of a Hill in the 
driving air-current, which momently condensed and recomposed 
is the common phantom of a thousand successors; — such is the 
flesh, which our bodily eyes transmit to us; which our Palates 

taste; which our Hands touch. 
But perhaps the material particles possess this combining 

31 
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power by inherent reciprocal attractions, repuki+ns, and elec- 
tive affinities, and are themselves the joint Artists of their 
own combinations? I will not reply, though well I might, that 
this would be to solve one problem by another, and merely to 
shift the mystery. It will be sufficient to remind the thoughtful 
Querist, that even herein consists the essential difference, tb$ 
contra-distinction, of an Organ from a Machine ; that not on- 
ly the characteristic Shape is evolved from the invisible cen- 
tral power, but the material Mass itself is acquired by assimila- 
tion. The germinal power of the Plant transmutes the fixed 
air and the elementary Base of Water into Grass or Leaves ; 
and on these the Organific Principle in the Ox or the Elephant 
exercises an Alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
Agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes indiffer- 
ently the Bone and its Marrow, the pulpy Brain, or the solid 
Ivory. That what you see is blood, is flesh, is itself the work, 
or shall I say, the translucenoe, of the invisible Energy, which 
soon surrenders or abandons them to inferior Powers, (for 
there is no pause nor chasm in the activities of Nature) which 
repeat a similar metamorphosis according to their kind* These 
are not fancies, conjectures, or even hypotheses, but facte ; 
to deny which is impossible, not to reflect on which is igno- 
minious. And we need only reflect on them with a calm and 
silent spirit to learn the utter emptiness and unmeaningness of 
the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular Philsophy, with both its 
twins, Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, rightlier 
named Subjective Idoliem, on the other : the one obtruding onv 
us a World of Spectres and Apparitions ; the other a mazy 
Dream! 

Let the Mechanic or corpuscular Scheme, which in its abso- 
luteness and strict consistency was first introduced by Dx* 
Cartes, be judged by the results. By its fruit* shall it b* 
known. 

In order to submit the various phenomena of moving bodied 
to geometrical construction, we are under the necessity of 
stracting from corporeal substance all its positive properties 
and obliged to consider Bodies as differing from equal portion. 
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of Spaee[89] only by figure and mobility. And as a Fiction 
cf Science, it would be difficult to overvalue this invention. 
It possesses the same merits in relation to Geometry that the 
atomic theory has in relatiQn to Algebraic Calculus. But in 
contempt of Common Sense, and in direct opposition to the 
express declarations of the inspired Historian (Genesis I.), 
and to the tone and spirit of the Scriptures throughout, Des 
Cartes propounded it as truth of fact : and instead of a World 
created and filled with productive forces by the Almighty Fiat, 
left a lifeless Machine whirled about by the dust of its own 
Grinding : as if Death could come from the living Fountain 
of Life ; Nothingness and Phantom from the Plenitude of Re- 
ality ! the Absoluteness of Creative Will ! 

Holy ! Holy ! Holy I let me be deemed mad by all men, if 
such be thy ordinance : but, ! from such Madness save and 
preserve me, my God ! 

When, however, after a short interval, the Genius of Kep- 
ler, expanded and organized in the soul of Newton, and there 
(if I may hazard so bold an expression ) refining itself into an 
almost celestial Clearness, had expelled the Cartesian Vorti- 
ces; [90] then the necessity of an active power, of positive . 
forces present in the Material Universe, forced itself on the 
conviction. For as a Law without a Law-giver is a mere ab- 
straction ; so a Law without an Agent to realize it, a Con- 
stitution without an abiding Executive, is, in fact, not a Law 
but an Idea ! In the profound Emblem of the Great Tragic 
Poet, it is the powerless Prometheus fixed on a barren Rock. 
And what was the result ? How was this necessity provided 
for? God himself — my hand trembles as I write ! Rather, then, 
let me employ the word, which the religious Feeling in its 
perplexity, suggested as the substitute — the Deity itself was 
declared to be the real Agent, the actual Gravitating Power! ' 
The Law and the Law-giver were indentified. God (says 
Dr. Priestly) not only does, but is everything. Jupiter est 
quodcunque vides. And thus a system, which commenced by 
excluding all life and immanent activity from the visible Uni- 
verse and evacuating the natural World of all Nature, ended 
by substituting the Deity, and reducing the Creator to a mere 
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Anima Mundi : a scheme that has no advantage over Sptno* 
sism but its inconsistency, which does indeed make it nit a 
certain Order of Intellects, who, Uke the Pieunmetts* (or flat 
Fish) in Ichthyology that have both eyes on the same side, 
never see but half of a subject at one time, and forgetting the 
one before they get to the other are sure not to detect any 
inconsistency between them. 
And what has been the consequence ? Ah increasing m- 
, willingness to contemplate the Supreme Being in his per$mud 
Attributes : and thence a Pistaste to all the peculiar Doctrines 
of the Christian Faith, the Trinity, the incarnation of the Son 
of God, and Redemption. The young and ardent, ever too 
apt to mistake the inward triumph in the detection of error 
for a positive love of truth, are among the first and most fre- 
quent victims to this epidemic fastidutm. Alas ! even the 
sincerest seekers after light are not safe from the contagion. 
Some have I known, constitutionally religious— I speak feel* 
ingly ; for I speak of that which for a brief period was my 
own state — who under this unhealthful influence have been so 
estranged from the Heavenly Father, the Living God, as even 
to shrink from the personal pronouns as applied to the Deity. 
But many do I know, and yearly meet with, in whom a false 
and sickly Taste co-operates with the prevailing fashion : ma* 
ny, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, fcr too 
real, too substantial ; who feel it more in harmony with their 
indefinite sensations 

"To worship Natubx in the mil and valley, 
Not knowing what they loves—" 

and (to use the language, but not the sense or purpose* of the 
great Poet of our Age) would fiun substitute for the Jehovah 
of their Bible 

* A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the Light of setting suns. 
And the round Ocean and the living Air ; 
A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all thingH ! " 

Wordsworth, 
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And this from having been educated to understand the Divine 
Omnipresence in any sense rather than the alone safe and le- » 
gitimate one, the presence of all things to God ! 

Be it, however, that the number of such men is compara- 
tively small ! And be it (as in fact it often is) but a brief 
stage, a transitional state, in the process of intellectual Growth ! 
Yet among a numerous and increasing class of the higher and 
middle Ranks, there is an inward withdrawing from the Life 
and Personal Being of God, a turning of the Thoughts exclu- 
sively to the so called physical Attributes, to the Omnipres- 
ence in the counterfeit form of Ubiquity, to the Immensity the 
Infinity, the Immutability! — the attributes of Space with a no- 
tion of Power as their Substratum ! — a Fate, in short, not a 
Moral Creatdr and Governor ! Let intelligence be imagined, 
and wherein does the conception of God differ essentially from 
that of Gravitation (conceived as the Cause of Gravity) in the 
understanding of those, who represent the Deity not only as a 
necessary but as a necessitated Being ? those, for whom Justice 
is but a scheme of General Laws; and Holiness, and the 
divine Hatred of Sin, yea and Sin itself, are words without 
meaning or accommodations to a rude and barbarous race? 
Hence, I more than fear, the prevailing taste for Books of 
Natural Theology. Physico-theology, Demonstrations of God 
from Nature, Evidences of Christianity, &c. &c. Evidences of 
Christianity ! I am weary of the Word. Make a man feel the 
want of it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of 
his need of it ; and you may safely trust it to its own Evi- 
dence, — remembering only the express declaration of Christ 
himself: No man cometh to me, unless the Father leadeth 
him! Whatever more is desirable — I speak now with refer- 
ence to Christians generally, and not to profest Students of 
Theology — may, in my judgment, be far more safely and profit- 
ably taught, without controversy or the supposition of infidel 
antagonists, in the form of Ecclesiastical History. 

The last fruit of the Mechanico-corpuscular Philosophy, say 
rather of the mode and direction of feeling and thinking pro- 
duced by it on the educated class of society ; or that result, 
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which as more immediately connected with my present theme 
I have reserved for the last — is the habit of attaching all our 
conceptions and feelings, and of applying all the words and 
phrases expressing reality, to the objects of the Senses ; more 
f accurately speaking, to the images and sensations by which 
their presence is made known to us. Now I do not hesitate 
to assert, that it was one of the great purposes of Christianity, 
and included in the process of our Redemption, to rouse and 
emancipate the Soul from this debasing Slavery to the out- 
ward Senses, to awaken the mind to the true Criteria of Re- 
ality, vis. Permanence, Power, Will manifested in Act, and 
Truth operating as Life. "My words," said Christ, "are 
Spirit ; and they (i. e. the spiritual powers expressed by them) 
are Truth ;" — t. e. very Being. For this end our Lord, who 
came from Heaven to " take Captivity captive," chose the 
words and names that designate the familiar yet most impor- 
tant Objects of Sense, the nearest and most concerning Things 
and Incidents of corporeal nature: — Water, Flesh, Blood, 
Birth, Bread! But he used them in senses, that could not 
without absurdity be supposed to respect the mere phenomena. 
Water, Flesh, &c, in senses that by no possibility could apply 
to the color, figure, specific mode of Touch or Taste produced 
on ourselves, and by which we are made aware of the pres- 
ence of Things, and understand them — Res, quae sub appari- 
tionibus istis statuenda sunt. And this awful Recalling of the 
drowsed soul from the dreams and phantom world of sensuali- 
ty to actual Reality, — how has it been evaded ! These words, 
that were Spirit ! these Mysteries, which even the Apostles 
must wait for the Paraclete, (t. e. the Helper, the Strengtb- 
ener) in order to comprehend! these spiritual things which 
can only be spiritually discerned, — were mere Metaphors, 
Figures of Speech, Oriental Hyperboles. " All this means 
only Morality !" Ah ! how far nearer to the truth would 
these men have been, had they said that Morality means all 
this! 

The effect, however, has been most injurious to the best 
interests of our Universities, to our incomparably constituted 
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•hurch, and even to our National Character. The few who 
ave read my two Lay-Sermons are no strangers to my opin- 
>ns on this head; and in my Treatise on the Church and 
Churches, I shall, if Providence vouchsafe, submit them to 
he Public, with their grounds and historic evidences in a 
nore systematic form. 

I have, I am aware, in this present work furnished occasion 
or a charge of having expressed myself with slight and irrev- 
rence of celebrated Names, especially of the late Dr. Paley. 
), if I were fond and ambitious of literary Honor, of public 
Lpplause, how well content should I be to excite but one 
bird of the admiration which, in my inmost Being, I feel for 
he head and heart of Paley ! And how gladly would I sur- 
ender all hope of contemporary praise, could I even approach 

the incomparable grace, propriety, and persuasive facility 
f his writings ! But on this very account I believed myself 
ound in conscience to throw the whole force of my intellect 

1 the way of this triumphal Car, on which the tutelary Gen- 
us of modern Idolatry is borne, even at the risk of being 
rushed under the wheels ! I have at this moment before my 
yes the 343d — 344th pages of his Posthumous Discourses : 
he amount of which is briefly this, — that all the words and 
massages in the New Testament which express and contain 
he peculiar doctrines of Christianity, the paramount objects 
>f the Christian Revelation, u all those which speak so strong- 
y of the value, benefit and efficacy, of the Death of Christ," 
Lssuredly mean something; but what they mean, nobody, 
t seems, can tell! But doubtless we shall discover it, and 
>e convinced that there is a substantial sense belonging to 
hese words— in a future state ! Is there an enigma, or an 
bsurdity, in the Koran or the Vedas which might not be de- 
ended on the same pretence?, A similar impression, I confess, 
vas left on my mind by Dr. Magee's statement or exposition 
adnormam Grotianam) of the doctrine of Redemption : and 
leeply did it disappoint the high expectations, sadly did it 
hill the fervid sympathy, which his introductory chapter, his 
oanly and masterly disquisition on the sacrifieial rites of Pa- 
anism, had raised in my mind. 
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And yet I cannot read the pages of Paley, here referred to, 
aloud, without the liveliest sense : how plausible and popu- 
lar they mil sound to the great majority of Readers! Thou- 
sands of sober, and in their way pious, Christians, will echo the 
words, together with Magee's kindred interpretation of the 
Death of Christ, and adopt the doctrine for their Make-faith I ; 
And why? It is feeble. And whatever is feeble is always j 
plausible; for it favours mental indolence. It is feeble: and 
feebleness in the disguise of confessing and condescending 
Strength is always popular. It flatters the Reader, by re- 
moving the apprehended distance between him and the supe- 
rior Author ; and it flatters him still more by enabling him to 
transfer to himself, and to appropriate, this superiority : and 
thus to make his very weakness the mark and evidence of his 
strength. Ay, quoth the rational Christian — or with a sighing, 
self-soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah ! — / am content 
to think, with the Chreat Dr. Paley, and the learned Arch- 
bishop of Dublin 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Paley was a great Man, and Dr, Magee 
is a learned and exemplary Prelate ; but You do not think at 
all! 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced in my 
own work, 1 will continue my address to the Man of Sense in 
the words of an old Philosopher : — <c Tu vero crasssis auribus 
et obstinato corde respuis quae forsitan vere perhibeantur. 
Minus hercule calles, pravissimis opinionibus ea putari mefr 
dacia, qua vet audita nova, vel visu rudia, vel certe supra cap- 
turn cogitationis extemporanea ttue ardua videantur : quae, si 
paulo accuratius exploraris, non modo compertu evidentia, sed 
etiam factu facilia, senties," Apul: 1. 1. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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raipliance with the suggestion of a judicious friend, the 
ted conclusion of the fourth Book of Paley's Moral and 
1 Philosophy, cited in p. 207 of this Volume, is here 
nted for the convenience of the Reader : 
i Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than the 
ig — 'The hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
re shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : they that 
ne good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
>ne evil, unto the resurrection of damnation ;' — he had 
iced a message of inestimable importance, and well 
of that splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles 
lich his mission was introduced, and attested : a mes- 
which the wisest of mankind would rejoice to find an 
to their doubts, and rest to their inquiries. It is idle 
that a future state had been discovered already : — 
)een discovered as the Copernican System was; — it 
* guess among many. He alone discovers, who proves; 
man can prove this point, but the teacher who testifies 
acles that his doctrine comes from God." 
anus says of Virgil, — " Usque adeo^expers invidise, ut 
erudite dictum inspiceret alterius, non minus gauderet 
um esset." My own heart assures me, that this is less 
3 truth : that Virgil would have read a beautiful pas- 
the work of another with a higher and purer delight 
a work of his own, because free from the apprehension 
judgment being warped by self-love, and without that 
Lve modesty akin to shame, which in a delicate mind 
i check a man's own secret thoughts and feelings, when 
spect himself. The cordial admiration with which I 
the preceding passage as a master-piece of Composition 
could I convey it, serve as a measure of the vital im- 
e I attach to the convictions which impelled me to ani- 
t on the same passage as doctrine. 

S. T. C. 
32 
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[1] p. S. 

80 Leftghton says: my own experience would rather have suggested ths 
contrary remark. 

[For remarks on the peculiar advantages for reflection and inducements 
to the exercise of it, in the character and circumstances of the young, the 
reader is referred to the Introduction to the third Volume of the Friend. 
If I mistake not, there is many a young man among those, who are about 
entering upon the theatre of die world, and anxiously contemplating the 
coming struggle between the generous impulses of his own spirit and the 
law, which this world imposes upon its votaries, who will understand and 
re-peruse with both -pleasure and profit the language there used. The 
Friend, it may be necessary to remark, is a work of Coleridge but little 
known in this country;. Should the present volume gain the attention of 
the public, we may hope soon to see that and other works of its author re- 
published among us. Ax. Ed.] 

[2] p. S. 

DWndbn between Thought and Attention*— By troooht is here meant 
the voluntary reproduction in our own minds of those states of conscious* 
nest, or (to use a phrase more familiar to the religious reader) of those in- 
ward experiences, to which, as to his best and most authentic documents, 
the teacher of moral or religious truth refers us. In ATTXimoir, we 
keep the mind passive : in thought, we rouse it into activity. In the for- 
mer, we submit to an impression--we keep the mind steady in order to 
rtcewe the stamp. In the latter, we seek to tnwtafe the artist, while we our- 
selves make a copy or duplicate of his work. We may lean arithmetic, 
or the elements of geometry, by continued attention alone ; but soy-knowl- 
edge, or an insight into the laws and constitution of the human mind and 
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the ground* of religion and true morality, in addition to the effort of atten- 
tion requires the energy of thought. 

[3] p. 3. 

[To those, who are unaccustomed to the language of the author, it may 
be of service to remark once for all, that he often aims to attain a greater 
degree of precision, and to secure the advantage, enjoyed so eminently in 
the Greek and German languages, of presenting a thought in a form, that 
is picturable to the imagination, by recalling compound and derivative 
words to their original and etymological import. He ha* himself remarked 
upon the benefit resulting from it in the next note, and illustrated it par- 
ticularly in several words in different parts of the work ; but the careful 
reader will often discover this peculiarity in his use of words, where no 
notice of it is given. The peculiarity indeed is not so much in his giving 
them a new sense, as in limiting and defining with more precision the 
meaning, which they have, and using in a precise and exclusive sense 
terms, which custom had rendered vague and unfit for the purposes of an 
accurate and discriminating mind. 

These remarks refer here particularly to the words enHoenmg and inform- 
ing, especially the latter, in the sentence, to which this note is attached. 
It will give the reader at least some clue to the author's meaning and to his 
sentiments on these subjects, if by the enlivening Breath he understands 
the life-giving Breath or Spirit, and by the informing word the inward 
power or principle, which in all organized bodies modifies the living agen- 
cy, appoints the measure of its working, and determines the specific form 
of its developement in each several kind. This specific principle of or- 
ganization, which, as an antecedent law preexisting in the seed of every 
plant and so in the germs of all organized bodies, awaits the actuating pow- 
er of Kfe, predetermining the several shapes or forms, in which it is to be 
unfolded, and by which alone it is manifestable to the senses, I understand 
the author to mean by ike WORD ; and both the actuating, quickening 
spirit, and the informing word belong to all organized bodies in common. 
It may perhaps render the charge of novelty and absurdity in regard to the 
author's language here and elsewhere less confident to remark in passing 
that the living and specific agencies here spoken of are the inherentyenM 
of the Peripatetics, the ideas of Plato and Ld. Bacon, (divinae mentis ideas. 
Nov. Or. 38 and 51), and that it is consonant with the language of the Old 
Testament to represent not only the thoughts, the ideas, but the Breath 
and the Word of the Divine Being as living, formative, creative. Thus 
too, in reference to the higher powers of spiritual life in Christians, our 
Saviour says the words that I speak unto' you, they are spirit, and they are 
lift, i. e. have in them a living and life-giving energy. — Coincident with 
this view of life, as being not the mere resulting product of independent 
mechanical, chemical, or electrical agencies, acting in harmony, but a cut- 
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net, specific power, possessing its own inherent principle of unity in each 
rganixed body, and essentially independent of the organizations, which it 
odies forth, and from the phenomena, L e. the sensible appearances from 
rhich its existence is inferred, Coleridge interprets the vis plasties, or vis 
Have fbrraatrix of the elder physiologists, the Bildungstrieb, or nisus for- 
aativus of Blumenbach, and the life, or living principle of John Hunter. 
For in what other sense," he remarks in a note to the Friend, vol. 3. 
l 214, u can we undentand either his assertion, that this principle or agent 
i Independent of organization,' which yet it animates, sustains and re- 
airs, or the purport of that magnificent commentary on his system, the 
[unterian Musnum in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The Hunterian idea of a 
fe or vital principle 'independent of the organization,' yet in each organ 
Forking instincUvely towards its preservation, as the ants or termites in re- 
tailing the nests of their own fabrication, demonstrates, that John Hunter 
fid not, as Stahl and others had done, individualize, or make an hyposta- 
■a of the principles of life, as a somewhat manifestable per se and conse- 
raentry itself a phaanomenon ; the latency of which was to be attributed to 
iccidenta], or at least contingent causes, ex. gr. the limits or imperfection 
of our senses, or the inaptneas of the media ; but that herein he philoso- 
phized in the spirit of the purest Newtonians, who in like manner refused 
to hypostaj^se the law of gravitation into an ether, which even if its exis- 
tence were conceded, would need another gravitation for itself. u The 
[funterian position is a genuine philosophic IDEA." 

It would perhaps have been out of place here to occupy even so much 
pace in explaining the author's views of the philosophy of life, but that 
le same mode of philosophizing is applied by him to those higher pow- 
ra and principles of our intellectual, moral and spiritual being, by which we 
% made to differ in kind from the inferior forms of vegetable and animal 
rganization. If the reader clearly apprehends the law of Ufa as a living 
awer or agency, antecedent to and independent of the visible and tan- 
Jble forms, which it constructs, he will have little difficulty in understand- 
fcg what is said of the transfusion of a higher gift and specially inbreath- 
d, of a soul, having its fife in itself, and independent for its subsistence 
r the inferior powers, with which it co-exists. He will be prepared to 
pprehend at least the meaning of the doctrine, that distinct specific forms 
r laws of being are superadded to that life, which is common to all, each 
Bring its own development, and by their living agency constituting our 
UeUectual, moral and spiritual life. But the work itself will develope the 
uthor's views on this subject more fully ; and for some parts of it more 
auticularly important in this connexion the reader is referred to the 29th 
ote and the references there made. The 50th note, and the 6th and 7th 
■•says of the Friend, vol. 3, will also aid in the more full understanding 
F the whole subject of this note* — Am. Ed.] 
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[4] P. 4. 
Qne4 test nthu, that which stands fouoft, and (at h were) supports, the 
appearance. In a language like ours, where so many words are derived 
from other languages, there are few modes of instruction more useful or 
more amusing than that of accustoming young people to seek for me ety- 
mology, or primary meaning, of the words they use. There are caw, 
in which more knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the history 
of a word, than by the history of a campaign. 



[5] p. 6. 

I am not ashamed to confess mat I dislike the frequent use of the wort 
virtue instead of righteousness, in the pulph : and that in prayer or preach- 
ing before a Christian community, it sounds too much like Pagim Phi- 
losophy. The passage in St Peter's epistle, is the only scripture authority 
(hat can be pretended for its use, and I think it right, therefore, to notice, 
that it rests either on an oversight of the translators, or on a change in the 
meaning of the word since their time, 

[6] p. 5. 

The effects of a zealous ministry on the intellects and acquirements of 
the labouring classes are not only attested by Baxter, and the Presbyterian 
divines, but admitted by Bishop Burnet, who, during his mission in the 
west of Scotland, was u amazed to find a poor commonalty so able to ar- 
gue," &c. But we need not go to a sister Church for proof or example. 
The diflbsion of light and knowledge through this kingdom, by the exer- 
tions of the bishops and clergy, by Episcopalians and Puritans, from Ed- 
ward VI. to the restoration, was as wonderful as it is praiseworthy, and 
may be justly placed among the most remarkable facts of history. 

[The foUowingextract from the Authors second Lay Sermon, p. 88—91, 
may suggest some useful reflections respecting the difference be tw ee n the 
religious character of the age here referred to, and that of our own-— Am. 
Ed.] 

u As my first presumptive proof of a difference (I might almost have 
said, of a contrast) between the religious character of the period since the 
Revolution, and that of the period from the accession of Edward the Sixth 
to the abdication of the second James, I refer to the Sermons and to the 
theological Works generally, of the latter period. It is my full conviction, 
that in any half dozen Sermons of Dr. Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there 
are more thoughts, more Acts and images, more excitements to inquiry 
and intellectual effort, than are presented to the congregations of the pre- 
sent day in as many churches or meetings during twice as many months. 
Yet bom these were the most popular preachers of their times, were heart 
with enthusiasm by crowded and promiscuous Audiences, and the effect 
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need by their eloquence vbi held in reverential and affectionate re- 
brance by many attendants on their ministry, who, like the pious Isaac 
on, were not themselves men of learning or education. In addition 
is fret, think likewise on the large and numerous editions of massy, 
ry printed folios : the impressions so large and the editions so numer- 
that all the industry of destruction for the last hundred years has but 
be sufficed to make them rare. From the long list select those works 
j, which we know to have been the most current and favorite works 
leir day : and of these again no more than may well be supposed to 
had a place in the scantiest libraries, or perhaps with the Bible and 
mon Prayer Book to have formed the library of their owner. Yet on 
ingle shelf so filled we should find almost every possible question, 
could interest or instruct a reader whose whole heart was in his reli- 
discussed with a command of intellect that seems ,to exhaust all the 
ing and logic, all the historical and moral relations, of each several 
«t The very length of the discourses, with which these "rich souls 
it and knowledge" fixed the eyes, ears, and hearts of their crowded 
rogations, are a source of wonder now-a-days, and (we may add) of 
»ngratulatkxn, to many a sober Christian, who forgets with what de- 
he himself has listened to a two hour's harangue on a Loan or Tax, 
the trial of some remarkable cause or culprit The transfer of the 
est makes and explains the whole difference. For though much may 
irry charged on the revolution in the mode of preaching as weU as 
b matter, since the fresh morning and fervent noon of the Reforma- 
when there was no need to visit the conventicles of fanaticism in or- 
o 

See God's ambassador in the pulpit stand, 

Where they could take notes from his Look and Hand ; 

And from his speaking action bear away 

More sermon than our preachers used to my; 

\ub too must be referred to the same change in the habits of men's 
la, a change that involves both the shepherd and the flock : though 

nany other Ijffteta, it tends to reproduce and strengthen its own 

.» 

[7] p. 7. 

* following sonnet was extracted by me from Herbert's Temple, in a 
long since out of print, for the purity of the language anjl the fulness 
e sense. But I shall be excused, I trust, in repeating it here for higher 
s and with higher purposes, as a forcible comment on the words in 
«t 
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Orgeat vsm tksqfk dina G kr uti m Land. 

Lord ! with what care bast thou begirt us round ! 

Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws. They send us bound 

To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 

Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow dogging sin ; 

Afflictions sorted; anguish of all sizes ; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ! 

Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises ; 

Blessings beforehand ; ties of gratefulness ; 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears : 

Without, our shame ; within* our consciences ; fc 

Angels and grace ; eternal hopes and fears ! 

Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 

One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 

[8] p. 9. 

Bee the epistle of St. James, c i. v. 26, 37. where, in the authorized 
version, the Greek word £?7?**"> is falsely rendered religion: whether 
by mistake of the translator, or from the intended sense bavin* become 
obsolete, I cannot decide. • At all events, for the English reader of our 
times it has the effect of an erroneous translation. It not only obscures 
the connexion of the passage, and weakens the peculiar force and subfimi- 
ty of the thought, rendering it comparatively flat and trivial, almost indeed 
tautological, but has occasioned this particular verse to be perverted into 
a support of a very dangerous error; and the whole epistle to be consid- 
ered as a set-off against the epistles and declarations of St Paul, instead 
of (what in fact it is \ a masterly comment and confirmation of the same. 
I need not inform the religious reader, that James, c. i. v. 527. is the favour- 
ite text and most boasted authority of those divines who represent the Re- 
deemer of the world as little more than a moral reformer, and the Chris- 
tian faith as a code of ethics, differing from the moral system of Moses and 
the prophets by an additional motive* ; or rather, by the additional strength 
and clearness which the historical fact of the resurrection has given to tb« 
same motive. 

[9] p. 10. 

The Greek word f yi»#To, unites in itself the two senses of begsm is en** 
and teas mad* to exist. It exemplifies the force of the middle voice, m dtf* 
tinction from the verb reflex. In answer to a note on John L 9. in the uni- 
tarian version of the New Testament, I think it worth noticing, that th|< 
same word is used in the very same sense by Aristophanes in that fro*** 
parody on the cosmogonies of the Mythic poets, or ths. creation si the 
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finite, as delivered, or supposed te be delivered, in die Gabiric or Samo- 
thiycian mysteries, in the Comedy of the 
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[10] p. 10. 

James C, L V. 4 £• Traoaxwpae iiftropor relator Tor Tiff aJUv^fgtfff . The Greek 

word^ parakupsas, signifies the incurvation or bending of the body in the 
act"of looking down into ; as, for instance, in the endeavor to see the re- 
fleeted image of a star in the water at the bottom of a welL A 
^ mora happy or forcible word could not have been chosen to express the 
nature and ultimate object of reflection, and to enforce the necessity of it, 
in order to discover the living fountain an<l spring-head of the evidence of 
the Christian faith injhe believer himself, and at the same time to point 
out the; seat and region, where alone it is to be found. Quantum tumtu, 
scenes. That whioh we find within ourselves, which is more than our* 
•ehres; and yet the ground of whatever is good and permanent therein, is 
the substance and fife of nil other knowledge. 



N. B. The Fanulists of the sixteenuV century, and similar enthusiasts 
of later date,, overlooked* the^ssential point, that it was a law, and a law 
that involved its own end (wto^ a perfect law (nXttog) 6r law that perfects 
or completes itself; and therefore, its obligations are called, in reference to 

>. human statutes, imperfect duties,^ e. incoercible from without They 

v overlooked that it was a law that portions out (ivopo* from *»?<» to allot, or 

nmkt'dmiim of) to each man the sphere and limits, within which it is to 

be exercfeed-r-which as St Peter notices of certain profound passsages in 

w ihe writings of St Paul, (2 tet c. Hi. v. 16.) At auaSuf xat a^^txroi qq§(thnnv, 

f ^jhf teat %a$ lotnatYQayas, nqot rip tSuttavru* arirtdfiar. 

.. '* [ii] P . n. . 

V 

^ In accordance with a preceding remark, on the use of etymology in dis- 
ciplining the youthful mind to thoughtful habits, and as consistent with the 
tide of this work, 'Aids to Reflection,' I shall offer no apology for the fol- 
lowing and similar notes : 

Aphorism, determinate position, from the Greek apo, from ; and horizein, 
to bound, or limit ; "whence our horizon. — In order to get the full sense of 
* woni, we should first present to our minds the visual image that forms 
its primary meanmg. Draw lines of different colours round the different 
counties of England, and then cut out each separately, as in the common 
eaayHnaps that children take to pieces and put together— eo that each dis- 
trict can be contemplated apart from the rest, as a whole in fttsel£ This 
mesoai act of esjeunscribjng, anil detaching; when it i* exerted by the 
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mind on subjectrof reflection and reason, 10 to aphorize, and the* result an 
aphorism. 

[12] p. 11. ' \ : 

«. They divided the intelligible into many and several mdivirtuslitips. 



[13] p. 11. 



■J 



' 



From J^* 1 * > a wilful raising into public notice, an uplifting (for display) 
of any particular opinion differing from the established belief of the church 
at large, and making it a ground of schism, i. e. division, from schjaein, to % 
am off— whence our u scmmP is supposed to have been derived. 

[»4] p. 11. 
I mean these words in their large and philosophic sense in relation to 
the spirit, or originating temper and tendency, and net to any one mode on- 
der which, or to any one class, in or by which, k inay be displayed. A sedi- 
tious spirit may, (it impossible, though not probable) exist in the council- < 
chamber of a palace as stJbngiy arin a mob in Palace-yard ; and a sec- 
tarian spirit in a cathedral, no less than in a convonticfe. : - 

[is] P . it. 

Whereas Christ's other disciples had a breeding under Him, St. Paul was r 
born an apostle ; not carved out, as the past, by degrees and in course of v 
time, but a Junfe apostle, an apostle poured out and east in a mould. As 
Adam was a perfect man in an instant, so was St. Paul a- perfect Christian. 
The same spirit was the lightning that melted, and tha mould tfept received 
and shaped him. — Donne's Somona-HpieUd from memory* V V *? 1 

* .[I6]p."l2. .. . , 

From the Latin, ameerfe^— *. e. by an act of the will Us turn towards 9 
the two pole, at ike $ame time (for this is the force of the prepositive cos)* 
that the understanding is convinced and made aware of its existence and 
direction. 

[17 J p. IS. 

The following extract from Leightonls Theological Lectures, sect. II 
cannot be introduced more to the purpose than as a comment on this sen- 
tence: 

'The human mind, however stunned and weakened. by the fail, still ft* 
tains some faint idea of the good it has lost ; a hind of languid sense of in f 
misery and indigence,, with affections suitable to these obscure notion* 
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This at feast k byroad all doubt and indisputable, that all men wish woil 
to themselves ; nor can the mind divest itself of this propensity, without 
divesting itself of its being. This- is what the schoolmen mean when in 
their manner of expression they say, thai * the will (man. voluntas, noi ar- 
bitrium) is carried towards happines* net simply as viB, but as nature.' ' 
t I venture to remark that this position^ if not more certainly would be 
Aore esideatfytnie, if instead of beatitude the word wdotentiaJii, «• free- 1 
e)om from pain, negative happiness) had been used But this depends on 
die exact meaning attached to the term self, of which more in another 
place. One conclusion, however, follows inevitably from the preceding 
position, viz. that this propensity can never be legitimately made the prin- 
ciple of morality, jeven because It is ae part or appurtenance of the moral 
"will ; and because the proper object of the moral principle is to limit and 
control, thwf ^propensity, and to determine in what it may be, and in what 
it ought to be, gratified ; while it is the business of philosophy to instruct 
the understanding, and the office of religion to convince the whole man, 
that otherwise than as a regulated, and of course therefore a subordinate, 
and, this propensity, innate and inalienable though ft be, can never be re- 
alized 6r fulfilled^ Tiyr AitfTOtrar TO^irrra a<r/rat«rai 4 Gt^a^airtg. 

• i 

,. [J8]p.U. 

Logos in Greek signifies an intelligible word as distinguished from Ai««, 
a flowing or articulate' sound; and it likewise signifies the understanding, in 
distinction, fiord n«c (the pure reason ) in one direction,- and from •*?*#*«* 
(the sense) in the other. 

• # - 

...•■ £19] p, 15. 

Itfs worthy of obsei*vaTibh, and miry wrnam a fruitful sitbject ibr mture 
reflection, how ri&bfytinV*eritmi^ coincides with the Platonic, 

whfch, annmericrng with the' prudential, or the habit of act and purpose 
proceeding from enfightened seftinterest, [qui animi imperio, corporis 
etervitio, rerum atrtffioj in prbpriumshi commodum et sibi providns otitur, 
fittnc esse prudenfan Bt&tuimns], ascends to the moral, i. e. to the pur^ftfing^ 
s&drtmtdial virtues; rind seeks lis summit in the imitation of the Divine 
nature. In this' last division, answering to that which: we have called the 
Spiritual, Plato includes all those inward acts and aspirations, waitings, and 
watchings, which' have a growth in godfikeneas ti>r meir' immediate pur-' 
poee, and the union of the human soul with the Supreme €Mod as their' 
umiriate object Nor was it altogether without grounds tot several of 1 
the Fatnera ventured to believe that Plato had some dirn conception of 
the 'ncceasity'bf a Divfii^ Mediator, whether through somd ' mdSstinct echo 1 
of ' thc ! patriarchal 'faith,' 6t some rays of light refracted from the He^T 
brew prophet*' flirough'fc Phoenician medium' (to which he may possi- 
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bry have referred in his phrase, 4*ofrcip3*T09 o*ptci, {fee "tt Mbf r f eMfrS i Bef 
from God,) or by his own sense of the mys terio us c*mtrfedicti<m ifft 
nature between the will and the reason, the natural appetences and 
leas innate law of conscience [Rdmant EL 14. 15.) we shaH m veil* 



to determine. It is not impossible feat all three may have c^ pfl i a sed te- 
partially unveiling these awfiil truths to thfcr plank frjm the wref&rfpsfa** 
adise thrown on the shores of idolatrous Greece, to Has Drviae*Tail«W^ 
pher, ' ' " « t r 

Che in quails eduara andft piu preset) al segna . * * 
Alaualagaiuagetachid^cieloedatQ* . -,*, 



[40] p. 18, 



*u 



n 



Apud Ckeronem ot Pbfconetn, atiosfue ejusmodi scriptures, muha sunt 
acute dfota, et leniter calentia, ted in iis omnihys frog npaiavjguo, Fontt 
adme,&c [Matt. ju. 0a) 

[21] p. 19. 

♦*•• 

0iv ft rrrvv X^f** !*••£•* <*v lapoif. 

[22]p.21. 
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accidentally 4»yhft«P at the end of Aph- 
orism 6th*) * 
[A few remarks hare been made in the hrtrodaction sad ia the 3daa* 
respecting the peculiarities of Coleridge's laagoage ; bat so much has beat . 
said by many, with whom I have had\oeeamion m^oayerse, laayiii li|j,>i 
faults in this particular, that I would gladly indues the readers of this we* 
to give a more special attention to ha own views of propriety in the use *f ''\ 
language, as exhibited in the Aphorisms, with which thjsuote is romwafraJ, 
and in other passages referred to below-r— My own opimon is, thai no,wo> 
tor in the language, with whose works I have £eeft acquainted, uses won|p, 
with mors > precision* or adheres more strictly to tip fixed and permanent 
laws of language, , No one writes with a more habitual and present appre- 
hension of tfte precise impoit of every term, which hs employs, or ware 
sfijdam gives lus o?ap. intellect or that of hia reader the Vididgepce^ 
vagus and general axpraesions, ^he jaujts of his language, if JaultB they 
he, are such as. {might. be expected tram one^— who has been accuetomed to ^ 
think with imaparuui eijprt, to, mark; wit)) l^een and philosophical discrimi- 
nation jme,di|ftsrenfles of thinga^who is at tfieaaiie time familiar with tfo 
pawners of other and better tangusgps > an4 with ^e.difin'nctiofis of thought, 
wfcj^ they -express and who, knowing tha fifll powers of rus own, is de- 
termined to exhaust them in recording the results of his analysis, and gn*- 
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t* ,the subtlest forms of thoughtr-~In most cases, where 

^Nji use of language may a| first seem wholly unauthorized, it will be 
fpndt th*i *• liaa derived it from those profound thinkers and unrival- • 
ied masters of language, the great English Philosophers and Divines of 
the 17m Century. Jfow, I ask, is he not right, in recurring to them and 
recalling thaklangvage, if what he believes be true, that aside from the ' 
njai* nejfrjire of the sciences, the interests of the language at large fell 
wider the special guardianship of logic and rational psychology, and that 
from the revolution downward these hare been fidlmg into neglect or dis> 
repute ; that the so called co m mon language of the day, including even that 
of ourpopular metaphysies, is but the language of the market, too vague: 
and sanbigvpNS to satisfy a mind, that would think and reason in precise 
and steadwt terms. If this be true, and ifj as he also believes, the great 
and leadi% principles of philosophy adopted in that age, and as it were 
incorporated in the language of its distinguished writers, -were for more 
rational and spiritual than those, which now prevail, I see not how he 
could adopt * toss ommshre or a simpler n&ethod for recalling their phtlopo* 
phy, than to recall and explain their language. The osuy. way to under~ v 
stand tbek philosophy or his, u by understanding the terms, in which it m «* 

taught, and till we do both, we are not competent to judge between hie 
views and those, which are now so popular among us. , If his philosoph- 
ical or theological views be found fitlse or absurd, let them be rejected, off 
if die metaphysical distinctions, on which he insists, tan be shown to be 
idle and flhiidess, let them be treated as they deserve | but no one can pro- #* *- 
nounce judgment upon them without at least a seneus'cflWft to tindiwaland 
them. His writings, moreover, are now acquiring too much authority and 
isjfluonoo among men of sound and sober »h»«fry»ff; to be treated with jwg- 
Isot, and wherever his philosophical views are adopted, his use of language, 
will he found rational aiuLskUfouy adapted to the circumstances of the « 
case. But I Jiave introduced these remarks not with a view to discuss the -\ 
s ubj ect my s olf so much as to engage the special and candid attention of 
the reader to the author's own remarks, which will be found in different 
pasts of the work, but especially in the second letter of a selection from 
Aie literary Correspondence republished at the end of the Volume.—^. 

[8S] p. tt. 

+ 

[The relation of prudence to morality, and the essential difference fa 
kind between the laws of duty, existing a priori in the reason and can- 
science, and the maxims of interest, formed* by tne understanding from the 
results of experience, are exhibited more at large in the Aphorisms^ which 
immediately follow, and the Reflections concerning morality in the next 
section of the work. It may not be improper, however, here to forewarn 
the reader, that in order to a clear apprehension of the author's views of *. 
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this subject in all their important bearings,»$nd also of # the relation of mo- 
rality to religious principle and faith, he must $rst have some knowledge sf 
* his metaphysical system and of the meanings, with which lie ham coxroect- 
- ed die words reason, understanding, frte-wUL, conscience, and other leading 
terms. It tfill be found, that he employs these in a precise, exclusive, and 
steadfast sense, not dnly in this, but in all his works, an<f"f may add, thai 
when these are understood, and their meaning kept distinctly |Sf$tfe the 
.mind in reading his writings, the chief causes of obscurity/ will oe remo- 
ved. But it would be anticipating too much, and indeed would not be 
possible in the compass of a note, to explain terras, which may be said to V* 
include his whole system. I have spoken of them here with" a view to <fi- ^ 
rect the carefhl attention of the reader to the manner in which they an || 
used throughout the work, and to the explanation given by thenuthor both 
in the text ami in the extracts from his other works, which wisFbe added 
for the same purpose of illustration. When these are understood, the rea- 
der will see their application to the whole subject of the philosophy of ' 
morals* — the relation of moral rectitude to the understanding; tlpe reason, | 
the conscience, and the free-will, — and the nature of the difference between 
the principles of moral obligation taught here, and those generally recei- 
ved among us, whether from Paley or Brown: In the mean tiawa the 4 fol- 
lowing remarks upon the system of Dr. Paley, and the itiicMsiian of 
his doctrine of general consequences wiB less require an acquaintance with 
the author's general system, to render them intelligible, and from the great 
$ importance of the subject, and the value of the extracts, I hope will not 
be thought out of place m this work. The first extract is from Coleridge* 
second Lay Sermon, p* 69— 71, note* 

"In the magnitude and awfulness of its objects alone, the late Dr. ftfcr, 
- by a use of terms altogether arbitrary, places the distinction between Pra- 
•» dence and virtue, the former being self-love in its application fcy1he asm of 
<•' pain and pleasure that is likely to result to us, as the consequence of oar 
actions, in the present life only ; while the latter is the same sef£fove, that 
together with the present consequences of our actions,, takes' iri Skew** 
the more important enjoyments or sufferings which, according as we obey 
or disobey His known commands, God has pro mi sed to bestow, or threat- 1 
ened to inflict, on us in the life to come. According to this writer, it be- 
comes the duty of a rational free agent (it would be more pertinent to say, 
of a sentient animal capable of Forecast) to' reduce his Will to an habfcua! 
coincidence with his Reason, on no other ground, but because he believes 
thai .God is able and determined either to gratify or to torment him. That, 
the great principle of the Gospel, that we are bound to love our neighbon 
as ourselves and God above all, must, if translated into a consistency with 
this theory of enlightened Self-love, nm thus : On the ground of our fear 
of torment and our expectation of pleasure from an infinitely powerful 
Being, we are under a prudential obligation of acting towards our ncigb- 
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dours at i/" wo loved them equally with ourselves ; but ultimately ai*f in 
fiery truth to love ourselves^onry. Amd this is the Work, this the System 
of moral and political Philosophy cited as highest authority |n our Seriate 
and Courts of Judicature ! And (still worse !) this is the Tex^Book for the 
mora* Lectures --at one of our Universities, justly the most celebrated igur 
Icientifte ardor and manly thinking. *ns not without a pang of tiliataprrow 
that the Writer makes this acknowledgement, which nothing could have 
extorted from Mm but the strongest conviction of the mischievous and <le- 
basing tendencies of that wide-spread system, in which the Works of Dr. 
Paley (his Sermons excepted) act not the less pernicious part, because the 
most decorous and plausible. The fallacious sophistry of the grounding 
principle in this whole system has been detected by Des Cartes, and Bish- 
op Butler: and of late years, with great ability and originality, by Mr. W. 
Hazlitt." 

[The following comprises nearly all of the 11th Essay in the second Vol- 
ume of the Friend :] 

"The doctrine of General Consequences, as the chief and best crite- 
rion of the right or wrong of particular actions, I conceive to be neither * 
tenable in reason nor safe in practice : and the following are the grounds 
of my opinion. 

Fiwt ; this criterion is purely ideal, and so far possesses no advantages over 
the former systems of morality : while it labours under defects, with which 
those are not justly chargeable. It is ideal : for it depends on, and must 
vary with, the notions of the individual, who in order to determine the na- ' 
ture of an action is to make the calculation of its general consequences. 
Here, as in all other calculation, the result depends on that faculty of the 
souJLln the degrees of which men most vary from each other, and which 
is itself most affected by accidental advantages or disadvantages of educa- 
tion, natural talent, and acquired knowledge — the faculty, I mean, of fore- 
sight and systematic comprehension. But surely morality, which is of 
equal importance to all men, ought to be grounded, if possible, in that part 
of our nature which in all men may and ought to be the same : in the 
conscience and the common sense. Secondly : this criterion confounds 
morality with law; and when the author adds, that in all probability the 
divine Justice will be regulated in the final judgment by a similar rule, he 
draws away the attention from the wSL, that is, from the inward motives 
and impulses which constitute the essence of morality, to the outward act : 
and thus changes the virtue commanded by the gospel into the mere le- 
gality, which was to be enlivened by it One of the most persuasive, if not 
>nc of the strongest, arguments for a future state, rests on the belief, that 
ihbdugh by the necessity of things our outward and temporal welfare must 
■*» regulated by our outward ^actions*. which alone can be tlie objects and 
ruides of human law, there mu$t yet needs come a juster and more ap- 
propriate sentence hereafter? In which our tnletttions will be considered, 
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andjour happfeiess and misery made to accord with * Chi grounds of our 
actions. Our fellow-creatures can only judge whs* we one by what «n 
da; but in the eye of our Maker what we A is of no worth, except a* it 
flows from what we ore, Though the fig-tree should produce so visibfe 
fiarit, yet if the living sap is in it; and if it has struggled to put fbrthffudi 
and blossoms, which have been prevented front maturing fay iMrftafafel J 
•stttfngenciee of tempests or untimely frosfe, the virtuous sap will be so** % 
cduHsd as fruit: and the carse of barrenness will light on many a tree,' * j 
from the booths of which hundreds have been satisfied, because the on* ] 
navient judge knows that the fruits were threaded to the boughs artificial- 
iy by the outward working of base fear and selfish hopes* and were na> 
jfcor nourished by the love of God or of man, nor grew out of the giassi 
eMgrafred On the stock by religion. This is not, indeed, aU that is meant 
in the apostle's use of the word, faith, as the sole principle of justnW 
toon, but it is. included in his meaning and forms an essential part of H- 
and I can conceive nothing more groundless, than the alarm, that this doc- 
trine may be prejudicial to outward utility and active well-doing. To sup- 

. pose that a man should cease to be bentfeentby becoming 6e*mfaii,seemi 
to me scarcely less absurd, than to fear that a fire may prevent heat, or 
that a perennial fountain, may prove the occasion of drought Just and 
generous actions may proceed from bad motives, and both mayi and often 
do, originate in parts and as it were fragments of our nature. A lascivious 
man may sacrifice half his estate to rescue his friend from prison; fbr he 

i is constitutionally sympathetic, and the better part of his nature happened 
to be uppermost Hie same man shall afterwards exert the same disre- 
gard of money in an attempt to seduce that friend's wife or daughter. But 
faith is a total act of the soul : it is the tchole state of the mind, or it b not 
at all ! and in this consists its power, as well as its exclusive worth. ' * 

This subject is of such immense importance to the welfare of all men, 
and the understanding of it to the present tranquillity of many thousands 
at this time and in this country, that should there be one only of all mj 
Readers, who should receive conviction or an additional light from what* 
here written, I dare hope that a great majority of the rest would in consid- 
eration of that solitary effect think these paragraphs neither wholly uninter- 
esting or altogether without value. For this cause I will endeavour so to 
explain this principle, that it may be intelligible to the simplest capacay. 
The apostle tells those who would substitute obedience forfaith (addres- 
sing the man as obedience personified) "Know that Hum bcarttt not tim Moot 
but 0u ROOT (het n —+ sentence which, raethinks, should have rendered 
all disputes concerning faith and good works impossible among ifeose who 
profess to take the Scriptures fbr their guide. It would appear ineredAfa, 
if the fact were not notorious, that two sects should ground and justify 
their opposition to each other, the one on me words of the apostle, that 
wc are justified by faith, L e. the inward and absolute -ground of our ac- 
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; sod the ether on the dsckiauaa of Christ, that he will judge us ae- 
pending' to oar aetionev As if an action oould be either good or bad dis- 
joined Ironr he principle ! a* if it could be, in the christian and only prap- 
egeanoo^f the word, an osnoaat all, and sot rather a aieohanio series of 
aiakyer iinlucfy motions! Yet it may weB be worth the while to shew 
rite beamy andhannony of these twm truths, or rathe* of this nab great 
tnith coisadesed in a* two principal bearings. <God wiH judge each^raan 
before all nm r consequently he will judge us relatively to man* Sat 
manJmows not the heart of man ;.sesjeely does any one snow h» own* 
lltere must therefore be outward and visile signs, by which men may 
be able* to judge of the in ward state* and thereby justify the ways of 
Qod ta their own ♦spirits, in thfrre wej rdor pwnishincnr ef themselves and 
their fellew-men. Now good works are these signs, and as. such beeosao 
necessary. In short there are two parties, Qod and the human race; and 
both are to be satisfied! first, God, who seeth the root and knoweth the 
hearts th osofo re there nMKt be takhy or the entire arid abeokaesdM 
Then-mow, who can judge only by the ftuits: therefore that firth must 
bear fruits of righteousness, ttiat principle mast manifest itself by actions. 
But that which Qod sees, fast alone justifies! Whatman sees, does in 
Jfclr tjfe shew that the justifying principle stay be the root of the thing 
seen ; bufrin the final judgment the acceptance of these actions will shew, 
that this -principle actually was the root' In this world a good lift is a 
jtramfcpsie* of a good man : his virtuous actions are the only possible, though 
soil amtriguous, maailestations of his virtue : but the absence of a good 
life is not only a presumption, but a proof of the contrary, as long as it con- 
tinues. Good works may exist without saving principles, and therefore 
cannot contain in themselves the principle of salvation ; but saving prin- 
ciples never did, never can, exist without good works. Oq a subject of 
such infinite importance, I have feared prolixity less man obscurity. Men 
often taflc against firftfa, and make strange monsters in their imagination of 
those who profess to abide by the words of the Apostle 1 interpreted liter- 
ally s and yet in their ordinary feelings they themselves judge and act by a 
similar principle. For what is love without kind offices, whoever they 
are possible? (and they are always possible, if not by actions commonly so 
cafledV yet by kind words, by kind looks ; and, where even these are out 
of our power, by kind thoughts and fervent prayere !) yet what noble mind 
would not be offended, if he were supposed to value the serviceable offices 
equally with the love that produced them: or if he were thought to value 
the love for the sake of the services, and not the services for the sake of 
the love? 

I return to the question of general consequences, considered as the cri- 
terion of moral actions. The admirer of Paleyfe System is required to 
suspend for a short time the objection, which, I doubt not, he has already 
made, that general consequences are stated by Paley as the criterion of 
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tbe action, ami of the agent I *»U endeavor to aetiafy hknotwdn 
when I have completed iny ptinnu t chain of argument it hen been 
shewn, that this criterion is no Ion ideal thou tboiof any snmier system t 
toot is, it i§ no loot ysoepanfe of re6ex?io^uyoxten^ox»«iD3eaoA]pni»| 
compulsory on too un sl wstand mga of all men, suohos Ike criteria eahsnV 
ed in ehomiatty. Yet, unlike the eider Systems of Morality, it musses is 
the world of the atawes, without doming anyooidencot h ow fio n m> Xb* 
agent's mind is c ompelled to go out of itself m order to bring baek 
no**, the piobalahty «f which will vary with the ahifiwuhw of the 
viduel Butthia criterion is not only ideal: ilia Hawrsm inmgmajy. If 
we behove in aeeheme of iWirienoo, ail nenono alike work lor jsnei 
There ia not the iaaat ground for supposing that thoeweenf Ners> wan 
lem instrumental hi banging about out inenem advantages, than the tv» 
tuee of the Antnumrn Lastly ; the criterion k iiithfff nugatory or Ante. 
His deiwiantiaud, that the only rant co nse q u en ces cannot be meant 
The individual m to imagine what the awnoinl consequences wenid hey al 
other things remaining the same, if ail roe* wave to art as he is about » 
nek I scarcely need remind the feeder, what a anuses of tnlf rtnhiawa 
sstd sophistry ie here opened to a miadro eotatoof teroptanork WiJU 
not my to itaeb* I know that oilmen, will not set so; and4he ammedutt 
good consequenoes, whieh I snail obtain, ere rest while the bad canter 
quences are knagukary and knprabable? When tbe foundations of mo- 
mmy have once been laid in outward conaeoueDoes, it will be in vain to 
reeall to tbe mind, what the con s e quences would be, worn all men to rea- 
son in the same way j for the very excuse of this mind to itself it, that 
neither its action nor he reasoning is<ukery to have any coneequencea at 
ally ns imtnpdiate object excepted. But suppose the mind in its sane* 
state. How can it possibly form a notion of the nature of an action oon- 
sidered as indefinitely mulnphed, unlem h hsa prewiouftly a dieting notion 
of the nature of the single action itoeh; whidi is uw nniltiplicand? If! 
conceive a crown multiplied a hundred fold, the single crown enables me 
to understand what a hundred crowns are ; but how can the notion hun- 
dred teach me what a crown ia? For the crown substitute X. Y. or abra- 
cadabra, and my imagination may multiply it to infinity, yet remain as 
much at a lorn as before. But if there be any means of ascertaining the 
action in and for itself; what farther do we went? Would we give Light 
to the sun, or look at our own fingers through a telescope ? The nature 
of every action is determined by ell its circumstances ; alter the circunv 
etances and a similar aet of nriiont may be repeated, but they are no 
longer the same or similar action. What would a surgeon say, if he were 
advised not to cut off a limb, because if all men were to do the sane, 
the consequences would be dreadful? Would not his answer be— 
u Whoever does the same under the same ciretunstancea, and with the 
same motives, will do right; but if the circumstances and motives ait 



what have I to do with itP I confess m y s el f unable to divine 
ary po s s i b le use, or even ineaning, m this doctrine of general consequen* 
ws, unless it be, that in oil our actions we are bound to consider the efc 
bet of our example, and to guard, as much as possible, against the ha- 
said of their being muundentood. I wffl not slaughter a lamb, or drown 
i litter of kittens in the pt cs enix of my child of four yean old, because 
ho child cannot understand my action, but will undecstand that his F«* 
her ha* inflicted pain, and taken away life from beings that had never of- 
fended him. All this is true, and no man in his senses ever thought oth- 
erwise. But mefthmks it is strange to state that as a criterion of morality, 
which kno more than an accessary aggravation of an action bad in to own 
nature, or a ground of caution as to the mode and time in which wo are 
10 do or suspend what is in itself good or innocent 

The duly of setting a good example is no doubt a most important duty.; 
but the example is good or bad, necessary or unnecessary, according as the 
lotion may be, which has a chance of being imitated. I once knew a 
nnall, but (in outward circumstances at least) respectable congregation, 
ta*»fifths of whom professed that they went to church eslMEy lor the 
example 1 * sake; in other words to cheat each other and act a common 
he! These rsaenoi Christiana had not considered^ that example may esn 
c r ease the good or evil of enaction, but can never constitute either. If H 
v#asa Jba*Mffttn£ to kneel when they were not inwardly praying, or to sit 
and listen to ndiseoume of which they believed little and cared nothing, 
they were setting a foolish esosuWe. Persons in their respectable circum- 
stances da not think it necessary to clean shoes, that by weir example they ^ 
may encourage the shoe-black in continuing hi* occupation; and Christi- 
anity dees not think so meanly of herself as to fear that the poor and af- 
flicted wiU be a whit the less pious, though uey should see reason to be- 
lieve that those, who possessed the good things of the present life, were 
determined to leave all the blessings of the future for their more bumble 
mferiora. If I have spoken with bitterness, let it be recollected that my 
subject is hypocrisy. 

It is likewise fit, that in all our actions we should have considered how 
far they are likely to be misunderatood, and from superficial resemblances 
So be confounded with, and so appear so authorize, actions of a very differ- 
ent character. But if this caution be intended for a moral rule, the misun- 
desstsnding must be such as might be made by persons who are neither 
very weak nor very wicked. The apparent resemblances between the 
good action we were about to do and the bad one which might possibly 
be done in mistaken imitation of it, must be obvious : or that which makes 
them essentially different, must be subtle or recondite. For what] is there 
which a wicked man blinded by his passions may not, and which a mad- 
man will not, nusunderstand ? It is ridiculous to frame rules of morality with 
a view to those who are fit objects only for the physician or the magis- 
trate. 
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Th« question may be uwfflwaf ated. At Florence these wai 

bast *f Brutus, by Michael Aageto, under whkfc a Ctnttntl wn*e4» Al- 
lowing dfetich : 



Dum Bruti effigiem sculptor de raannoxe 
In t|Mm * j>> » sceleris vaniL et afrsfinui*- 

4s Ob fi h a ft sr vat forming tketfgg o/ Ismte* *»«ta*afc, At 

ad V gwft aws> itf-mimd. 

An English Nobleman, indignant at this distich, wrote immediately under 
it the following: 

Brutum effiiurisset sculptor, sed mente lecursat 
Muha viri virtus: sistit et obstupuiL 

The Sculptor would have framed a Brutus, but the vast and manifold virtue of 
the man flashed upon his thought : he stopped and remained in asto- 
nished admiration. 

Now which Is the nobler and mors moral se ntimen t, the Ration Catrii* 
nafs, or the English nobleman's? The Cardinal would appeal to the doe* 
trSne of general consequences, and pronounce the death of Ossar a mur- 
der, and Brutus an assassin. For (he would say) if one man may he si* 
lowed to kill another because he thinks him a tymnt, religious or pofitkat 
phrenzy may stamp the name of tyrant on the best of kings t regicide wffl 
be justified under the pretence of tyrannicide, and Brutus be queted as an* 
% thority for the Clements and Ravaiflacs. From kings it may pass to gene* 
rate and statesmen, and from these to any man whom an enemy or enthu- 
siast may pronounce unfit to live. Thus we may have a cooler of MesaV 
na in every city, and bravos in our streets as common as in those of Naples, 
with the name Brutus on their stilettos. 

The* Englishman would commence his answer by commenting on the 
words** because he thinks lam a tyrant" No! he would reply, not because 
the patriot thinks him a tyrant ; but because he knows him to be so, and 
knows likewise, that the vilest of his slaves cannot deny the met, that he 
has by violence raised himself above the laws of his country — because ha 
knows that all good and wise men equally with himself abhor the fact! 
If there be no such state as that of being broad awake, or no means of 
distinguishing it when it exists; if because men sometimes dream that 
they are awake, it must follow that no man, when awake, can be sore that 
he is not dreaming; if because an hypochondriac is positive that his legs 
are cylinders of glass, all other men are to learn modesty, and cease to be 
so positive that their legs are legs ; what possible advantage can your crite- 
rion of general consequences posess over any other rule of direction? 
If no man can be sure that what he thinks a robber with a pistol at his 
breast demanding his purse, may not be a good friend enquiring after his 
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he a l th ; or that a tyrant (the son of a cotter perhaps, who at the head of 
a r eg im ent of perjured traitors, has driven the representatives of his coun- 
try out of the senate at the point of the bayonet, subverted the constitu- 
tion which had trusted, enriched, and honoured him, trampled on the laws 
which before God and Man he had sworn to obey, and finally raised him- 
self above all law) may not, in spite of his own and his neighbours' know- 
ledge of the contrary, be a lawful king, who has received his power, how- 
ever despotic it may be, from the kings his ancestors, who exercises no 
other power than what had been submitted to for centuries, and been ac- 
knowledged as the law of the country ; on what ground can you possibly 
expect less fallibility, or a result more to be relied upon in the same man's 
calculation of your general consequences ? Would he, at least, find any 
difficulty in converting your criterion into an authority for his act? What 
should prevent a man, whose perceptions and judgements are so strangely 
distorted, from arguing, that nothing is more devoutly to be wished for, as 
a general consequence, than that every man, who by violence places him- 
self above the laws of his country, should in all ages and nations be con- 
sidered by mankind as placed by his own act out of the protection of law, 
and be treated by them as any other noxious wild beast would be? Do 
you think it necessary to try adders by a jury? Do you hesitate to shoot a 
mad do& because it is not in your power to have him first tried and con- 
demned at the Old Bailey ? On the other hand, what consequence can be 
conceived more detestable, than one which would set a bounty on the most 
enormous crime in human nature, and establish it as a law of religion and 
morality that the accomplishment of the most atrocious guilt invests the per- 
petrator with impunity, and renders his person fore ver sacred and inviola- 
ble ? For madmen and enthusiasts what avail your moral criterions ? But 
as to your Neapolitan Bravos, if the act of Brutus, who, " Jh pity to the general 
wrong of Rome, Slew his best lover for (he good of Rome," authorized by the 
laws of his country, in manifest opposition to all selfish interests, in the 
face of the Senate, and instantly presenting himself and his cause first to 
that Senate, and then to the assembled Commons, by them to stand acquit- 
ted or condemned — if such an act as this, with all its vast out-jutting cir- 
cumstances of distinction, can be confounded by any mind, not frantic, 
with the crime of a cowardly skulking assassin who hires out his dagger 
for a few crowns to gratify a hatred not his own, or even with the deed of 
that man who makes a compromise between his revenge and his coward- 
ice, and stabs in the dark the enemy whom he dared not meet in the open 
field or summon before the laws of his country — what actions can be so 
different that they may not be equally confounded ? The ambushed sol- 
dier must not fire his musquet, lest his example should be quoted by the 
villain who, to make sure of his booty, discharges his piece at the unsuspi- 
cious passenger from behind a hedge. The physician must not adminis- 
ter a solution of arsenic to the leprous, lest his example should be quoted 
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conscience and common mm* of mankind be afibrded by die 
and horror excited in all men, (even in the meanest and moat vicious,* 
they are not wholly monsters) by the act of the assassin, cuuu ae wjd with 
the fervent admiration felt by the good mad wise in all ages when they 
mention the name of Brutus; rwilrasswil with the mist mat the bnnearer 
disrespect with which that name was spoken of, became an historic eriis* 
rion of a noble or a base age ; and if it is in vain that our own 
swer to the question of the Poet: 



"Is there among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom, as when Biutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fete 
Amid the crowd of Patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson sword, 
And bade the Father of his Country, Hail ! 
For lo the Tyrant prostrate on the dust! 
And Rome again is free !" 

IfJ I say, all this be fallacious and insufficient, can we have any firmer 
reliance on a cold ideal calculation of imaginary general consequen- 
ces, which, if they were general, could not be consequences at all : for 
they would be effects of the frenzy or frenzied wickedness, which alone 
could confound actions so utterly dissimilar ? No ! (would the ennobled 
descendant of our Russels or Sidneys conclude) No ! Calumnious bigot! 
never yet did a human being become an assassin from his own or the gen- 
eral admiration of the hero Brutus ; but I dare not warrant, that villains 
might not be encouraged hi their trade of secret murder, by finding their 
own guih attributed to the Roman patriot, and might not conclude, that if 
Brutus be no better than an assassin, an assassin can be no worse than 
Brutus. 

I request, that the preceding be not interpreted as my own judgment on 
tyrannicide. I think with Machiavel and with Spinosa, for many and 
weighty reasons assigned by those philosophers, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive a case, in which a good man would attempt tyrannicide, because H 
is difficult to conceive one, in which a wise man would recommend it In 
a small state, included within the walls of a single city, and where the ty- 
ranny is maintained by foreign guards, it may be otherwise ; but in a na- 
tion or empire it is perhaps inconceivable, that the circumstances which 
made a tyranny possible, should not likewise render the removal of the 



tyiauK ueefteai. Tbcpatrict%swoiriiiiaye«toffth*HyaVa^^ 
p«eeeesee»no brand to stanch the active comaanon of« the body, which is 
am* to ae-produce a bqc co bsot . 

linnet bow in a raw words answer the objection to the fanner part «f 
ty ^r g um a m (for to that part only the objection apples,) namely, that the 
ih i ffli aej j of general co ns eq u ences wan stated aa the criterion of the actiony 
not of the ag en t I might anewer, that the author himself had in eome 
measure justified me in not noticing thai distinction hy holding forth the 
' probability, that the Supreme Judge will proceed by the same rate. The 
agent may then safely be included in the action, ifhoth here and hereafter 
the action only and its general consequences will be attended to. But my 
main ground of justification is, that the distinction itself is merely logical, 
not real and vital The character of the agent is determined by his view 
of the action t and that system of morality is alone true and suited to hu- 
man nature, which unites {he intention and the motive, the warmth and 
the light, in one and the same act of mind. This alone is worthy to be 
called a moral principle. Such a principle may be extracted, though not 
without difficulty and danger, from the ore of the stoic philosophy ; but 
h is to be found unalloyed and entire in the Christian system, and is there 
called Faith." 

The system of Paley, I am aware, is not now so generally received in 
this country, as to call for the very special attention of the friends of truth ; 
yet many are still disposed to defend it, at least, with such slight modifica- 
tions, as to show, that its radical defects are not perceived. Those, who 
reject it entirely, do so on different grounds from those above presented, 
and for the most part adopt as a substitute the system of Brown, which, if 
there be any truth in the doctrines exhibited in this volume, is alike radi- 
cally erroneous. Both systems in feet have their origin in nearly the same 
general views of the human mind" — views, which preclude the existence 
of the reason and free-will, as these powers are defined by Coleridge, and 
leave us only those powers of the understanding and of choice or selec- 
tion, which belong to us in common with the brutes. Whether it be pos- 
sible upon such a system of what is called the Philosophy of the human 
mind, the adherents of which, not only among pr o fesse d Metaphysicians, 
but among Naturalists, and even Theologians, maintain in so many words, 
that we have no powers differing in kind from those, which belong to dogs 
and horses, whether, I say, it be possible upon such grounds of general 
phileaophy to construct a rational system of morals, to account satisfactori- 
ly for the difference between regret and remorse, to explain the difference 
between things and persons, to show why we should not acknowledge the 
rights of brutes, and try them by a jury, and in general to justify the waya 
of God to man, remains yet a fair field for' experiment In the mean time 
the careful reader will find, if I mistake not, in the metaphysical views 
contained in this work materials for a moral system so much more rattonr 
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ilanA iwtirtftnfciK» Btuflii novo 

idea of the Divine Bain*** will go far to sustain the tauh of 4fcese 
themselves. I will barely remark farther, .thai the bearing «tf this***!*: 
upon, the ethical system of sVwm will bo^ftcieotr/io bi i o ss i smlhaaab- 

ssss^ssjaaMHSSie 1 SJ^sss)^ssn "•> aav^s * v<^^Bssas)e4B^Bn^ ^s^^wsws^^swsee^y as^s ^■sspar ^^vspvvwavVs^BSOTs^paw wes^s sjpj sww' smjp 

«ait betveea nssuse sod the wiV, and iherelatu* wiuob, 

aSJSW^VesB a ^Sa/%ee»eBj%a^# eWPe^BSS' S^S F ^S)SJ^P v*SH ^BMeaa* eaw aS^B^ST Sj^S^B9^BSlPVSr*^^V4Js*Hw ^BvS^S^Staft^BFSMSSS/ 



[24] p. 28. 

Victnros egimus semper, nee vrfiiutts isMpmn* 



••i 



[26] p. 39. 

' Spcsspem exciph, ambldonem ambitio, et niiseriarum fion qiueri&r 
finis, sed schema tantum mutatur. 

f*6]p. 31. 

This paragraph is abridged from the Watchman, No, rtYMarcJj 35, 
1796; respecting which the inquisitive Reader may consult my " JLileraiy 
Life. w S.T.C. 

[«7]p.32. 

There sometimes occurs an apparent Play on words, which not only to 
the Moralizer, but even to the philosophical Etymologist, Appears more than 
a mere Flay. Thus in the double sense of the word, become. I have 
known persons so anxious to have their Dress become them, so Iota* in «Qo, 
as to convert it at length into their proper sel£ and thus actually to btmm 
the Dress. Such a one, (safeliest spoken of by the netrfcr Pronoun), I con- 
sider as but a suit of live Finery. It is mcufferent^whether we amy«-It k- 
coetes Jle* or, He becomes it 

[28] p. 34. 

It might be a mean of preventing many unhappy Marriages, if the 
youth of both sexes had it esriy im proo sed oa tbsir mmdsythat Marriage 
contracted between Christians is a true and perfect Symbol or Mystery; 
that is) the aetralmng Faith being supposed to exist in the Rsstifwuts, it 
is an •outward Sign co-essential with that which it signifies, or a tivtag 1 Part 
of that, the whole of which it represents. Marriage therefore, in the 
Christian sense (Ephefnans v. 33 — 33), as symbohoal of the union of the 
Soul with Christ the Mediator, and wkh God through Christ, is perfectly 
a sacramental ordinance, and not retained by the Reformed Churches as 
cue of the Sacraments, for two reasons; first, that the Sign is not dMw- 
Jtse of the Church of Christ, and the Ordinance not peculiar nor owing 
its origin to the Gospel Dispensation; secondly, it is mot~of tnsvsnsitSJbV 
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pnteafrtaofcavimeaaai oft Canae #n>therfu<>n aM .Christians*; Itio^piftA 
^km» , wm^Mmnnag^4m^^t.mmniAiDi^Wa^ aa ( iopsniPeoe»irtl*rTofi 
Qhoat, &Dd.tf«inota&utuM*t of,tW43fc«rdM>«t onty tf faitaitiifeu]^ 
wli«ineinfaetaof«bB<pimfch7i k n evident* ;bow«v<*v that asittarxtf 
JM«.lfceMiinMflect«jtokMA ta ^ raagaw* MtitrfralKrideilitalm^iMli 
tf jtai namge Vow, e* * ihlui t frdtrtahe a asnailly ei th» AsWoisMDpd^ 

The interest; which the State has inther K pp rt^ltotk m of ttn^VfontaWdy 
one M to, and the civil obligations therefioiJi resultitiig, ibrm'Bii 1 alfo]getner 
distinct consideration. When I meditate ©n the Words ' of th*' Afk»P 
lie, confirmed and tthistrttted as they are, by so many harmonies In* 
die Spiritual Structure of our propter Hhmaniry, (in the image efGbtf/ 
male and female created he the Man)* and then reflect hew fitue elauniee 
large a number of legal cohabitations have to the name of Chrtotlao 
Marriagee— I feel inclined to doubt, whether the pfah of : celebrating! 
Marriages universally by the/ civil magiebate, 1 m' the ' &st' Instance,' awd 
reaving the rdigioua Covenant, and sacramental Pledge te*theelefetieW *ef 
the 1 Parlies then^ves, adopted' during the ' Republic in Aigiartd^ and fa' 
our own times by the French liegistoture, was no* *VyaV$''Wfcaa*vertt 
might h* in intention, m*mt*trtJ tb Ohrifldanity. At afi' events, 'it was* 
own act and choice) if the l^irtfestntlde bad Worse by 4ne pioitaatibri 



ery. ••••: ? - 
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,,,'.. , ^ . J * • • •• .,,« i, I. , '1,1, 

Whatever is e wnp r h te d in the Chain and Meehaniam of Cease and 
fitfect* of course aawinnaW, and having ini* necessity in some other thui& 
antecedent or concurrent— this is said to be AfrniraZ ; and the Aa^rfeaeae 
and System of all such things is IfcrisjBB. itisy therefore^ a contradiction 
m tenns to induo> m Inn the Free-win^ definition is 

— that which angmate* an act or state of Beings. In this sense tfconMbse, 
which is the sense of St. Paul, and indeed of the New Testament through- 
out, flnkitualand Siroematyral ass aynoawmoaav . ■>.;,»;>/ 

{The Comment, to which tins not* is attached, exhibits 1 h> part the anv 
thoVe "views on certain subjects, which are felt and aetne^vlen^ed^tarbe of 
the utmost importance, and at the'same time eseeedmg^r/ dhUcult of expls:- 
nation. Whether there be an essential difference 1 between h^ 
spiritual religion — the mode of transition 1 'from 'the tme to the others-die 
contradistinguishing character of thefwill as spiritual and above nature— and 
the possibility of such a communion and co-agency of the Divine spirit 
with our spirits, as shall transform them tntd the IKvine hnage, consistently 
with the idea of a free will as formed* by the reason, are undoubtedly sub- 
jects deserving and requiring the most serious* and profound reflection. 
The manner, in which they are treated in this Work, if I' do not mistake, 

35 
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wiN atiesat Inwe the IntereA of ndfefey. ibr noil of fee rate* and can 
hardly fttt«6igtrq them mow aatnanction, ■ reg ard to some paints; than 
theatitnors generally resorted to anaftttg-usmevbjectsaf this east. ItwiD 
itt^ttce btalnikH^ that all then^Mbjtfct^ are he— pre e nm e d lo ne jp a fer 
dranvent point 4f! view-ftnsn anst> m wanah»tkey •** «d meat be centem- 
phtfed l^ts^diseiplasQf Laaka, andtboBewe^wMiJBrDwivb^nyeoiznu 
any powers of will, which are not subjected te.the law ef natara, and h> 
(tkvJfiA wfaim*&mHmff 99/um md aflNfc Tlpdinlbreneeintlie niews 
axfeittlealU^ 

ciplaa of phijoeepbft wjfcchl bave referred tq, in former , notes, and winch 
^iWiUuhfj.especMty^eiunhent on (he reader to understand in order to 4, 
^apfwhiBuaipn of tiny aut^a meaning tare.. To anticipate the mo* 
important ,#^i% Ifcety ,t« to.feft by a j*ader unacquainted with the 
ajatnjBtf ( will n?erejy observe wjiat would not perhaps be learned distinct? 
Ipfiom. the previous parte of ti** work, that according to the authoria views 
and use, flf lananag© a/ac^ may >e above our understanding* which knot 
feconejajent w*u> reason, and which reason ren/iires ue to believe 5 it may 
ha in^pnoeivaWt under tneea conditions, which limit the powers of con- 
apytip n^ jth^ Wdar rt a ^ be discovered intuitively by 

ttoreaso*H it>&W Va uie|waBan|ahle,uno>r.tha forina of time and apace, 
j, a, B O< net fr iqa > of winch neither eiten^qq, ner place, nor the attribute* of 
time, aa before and after, can be predicated, and yet ita reality ivee itaebf up- 
on our conTiction. The dnajnction between these pow 
ate officea of each, are exhibited by the author in a aubaequent part of the 
Tohime ; but if, for the present, what haa now been said be admitted, and 
the derMtkm *of nature given in hia note recognised, the rneaningaf the 
jOuiilinenf wifl be wuflaJaiitfy obvious, and ha floctrhssa seen to be at 
ssse from auemauy. 

t Btrt as the reader feiioweritermgn^ 
natural* and of the spiritual powera of man wsseh co na tita a e the 
work of the syafeea, I cannot perhapa aid him mare efiectually than by rc- 
ftcrinfihiaa, either ffr hte preennt or A*tne co thoae parts of 

theTolume where they are>moat a i a ariy s ta s fd . By onwanniing datagram 
peaaagns together, one unacquainted with tfie eystem and the meaning of 
terms will gain more instruction than from any dtaftranene which I could 
fijrniah. The following passages hare occurred to me aa haying a more or 
leas important connexion with the leading principles mentioned. It may 
not be expedient to anticipate the author's progress by reading them aD in 
connexion with tins Comment, but they may be compared at the reader's 
option. In the jtext the passages will be found at pp. 87—92, 108— 105, 
133-134, 136-145, 151—156, 160—163, 183-184, 193-194, 305-30* 
211—213,236—246. Among the notes, the meat important in thia connex- 
ion, are the 50tJ^ 55th, 64t^66th 7 <»7th, 69th, and 78th. Some parts of the 
appendix, also, will be found to Uluetrate the authors views of uanmanbjecei. 



Kens. 975 

The following is inserted hero from the Friend, voL 3d, p. 106— 168* 
"The word Nature has been used In two senses, viz. actively and pas- 
sively; energetic (==fornia foriiwna), and material (==fbrma foVniata). In 
the first sense It signifies the inward principle of whatever is* requisite for 
the reality of a tiling, as anient: while the 'essence, or essential pro- 
perty, signifies the inner principle of all ihat appertains to the possibility of 
a thing. Hence, in accurate language, we say the essence of a mathemati- 
cal circle or othetf geometrical figure, not die nMtt i ' because in the con- 
ception of forms purely geometrical there is no expression or iift^ficatidn 
of their real existence. In the second, or material sense, of tire word NA- 
TURE, we mean by it the sum total of all things, as far as they are objects 
of our senses, and consequently of possible experience— «-the aggregate of 
phenomena, whether existing for our cnrtvwd senses, or for our inner isense". 
The doctrine concerning material nature would therefore, (the word'Ph^ 
lology being both ambiguous in itself and already otherwise app iofo ia ted) 
he more properly entitled Phenomenology, distinguished into faftWo grand 
divisions, Somatology and Psychology. The doctrine concerning energetic 
nature is comprised in the science of DYNAMICS ; the union of which 
with flteiiomenology, and the alliance of both with the sciences of the 
Possible, or of the Conceivable, viz. Logic and Mathematics, constitute 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY."— Am. Ed.] 

[SO] p. 44; 

Some distant and faint ftfetfturfeof this, thai tnerely as a , similitude 
may be innpoantly used to quiet the Fancy, provided it be not imposed 
on the understanding as an analogous fact or as identical in kind, is 
presented to us in the power of the Magnet to awaken and strengthen the 
magnetic power in a bar of lion, and (in the instance of the compound 
■m«mi»\ anting in and with *hi* latter. 

,. .;" [31]p»45. '. 

" ' "Ttte'Riv*whidMb*thto-oton«*e0*Wllli" • •• 

Bnt who does not see that here the poetic charm arises from the known 
and felt impropriety of the expression, in the technical sense of the word 
impropriety, among Grammarians ? 

132] P- 53. 

Oneof tha numeral* proofs against those, who with a atrangn iuqoa» 
aJBtnnoy hold the Old TM*aninnf to have been inspired throughout, and 
yetueetythettawdeetrineofafittureeta^ 
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' {S3] p. AT: 

[The following is the passage referred to in the Omniana. — Am. Ed.] 

• I am finnly, petsuaded* ifr** no doctrine was ever widely diffused amosg 
various nations through successive age** and under different religion! 
(sjjeh as is the doctrine of original sin, and redemption, those fundamea- 
ttd. articles of every known religion professing to be revealed) which is 
no* founded either in the nature qf things or in the necessities of our na- 
ture. In, Jh© language of the schppls, it carries with it presumptive evi- 
dence, that it is either otjectieety or nj^ecfa^ truje. And the more strange 
and contradictory such, a doctrine way. appear to the underntancnug, or 
discuniye faculty, the stronger is the presumption in its favour : for whatever 
satirists may say* and sciolists imagine,, the .human mind has no predi- 
lection for absurdity. I do not however mean, that such a : doctrine 
shall be always the best possible representation of the truth, on whicb 
it is . founded* for the same, body casts strangely different shadows is 
different places and different degrees of light; but that it always doey 
shadow; out some such truth and derives its influence oyer our faith froip 
our obscure perception of that truth. Yea, even where the person Inn*- 
self attributes bis belief of it to the miracles, with which it was announces* 
by the founder of his religion. 

It is a strong presumptive proof against materialism, that there does 
not exist a language on earth, from ^be rudest to the most refined, in 
which a materialist can talk for five minutes together, without involving 
some contradiction in ierma to his own system. Objection. Will not this 
apply equally to the astronomer? Newton, no doubt, talked of the stnrt 
rising and setting, just Bke other men. What should we mink of the 
coxcomb,who should have objected to him, that he contr adi c ted his own 
system? Ainser^— Notit does not apply equally ; Say rather, it is utter* 
ly inapplicable to the astronomer and natural philosopher. - For his phi- 
losophic, and his ordinary language speak of two quite dsflerant things, 
both of which are equally true. In bis ordinary language he refers to a 
Joe* of appearance/ 1> * / pl»cenomenon cosssson and nfffsmij to all per* 
sons in a given situation : in his scientific language he determines that one 
position, figure, &c widen being supposed, the appearance in question 
would be the necessary result, and afl appearances in all situations may 
be demonstrably foretold. Let a body be suspended in the air, and strong- 
ly iliuminatecL What figure is here? A triangle. But what here ? A 
trapeziunv^and so on. The same question put to twenty men, in twenty 
different positions and distances, would receive twenty different answers : 
and each would be a true answer. But what is that one figure, which 
being so placed, afl these Acts of appearance must result, according to the 
laW of perspective ? MM Aye ! mis is a different qoesuon,....thii is a new sub- 
ject. The woids, which jutswerssis, would be absutd, tf used sn rspjy to 
the former 



Hum, the language of the scriptures on natural objects to as etrtetfy phi- 
losophical as that of the Newtonian system. Perhaps, more so. For it is 
not only equal] j true, but it to timversal among mankind, and unchange- 
able. -It describes Acts of appearance. And what other language would 
hare been consistent with the divine wisdom ? The inspired writers tnta* 
have borrowed their terminology, either from the crude and mistaken 'phi- 
losophy of their own times, and so have sanctified and perpetuated false- 
hood, unintelligible meantime to all hut one in ten thousand ; or they must 
have anticipated the terminology of the true system, without any revela- 
tion of the system itself, and so have become unintelligible to all men ; or 
lastly,' they must have revealed ttte system itself; and thus have left nothing 
for the exercise, developement, or reward of the human understanding, in- 
stead of teaching that moral knowledge, and enforcing those social and ci- 
vic virtues, out of which the arts and science* will spring up in due time, and 
of their own accord. Bat nothing of this applies to me> materialist; he're- 
fen to the very same facts, which die common language of mankind speaks 
of: and these too are facts, that have their sole and entire being hi our own 
consciousness; facts, as to Which esse and eonsevrt are identical. Now, 
whatever to common to all languages, in all climates, at aH times, and m all 
stages of civilization, must he the Exponent and Consequent of the common 
consciousness of man, as man. Whatever contradicts this universal lan- 
guage, therefore, contradicts the universal consciousness ; and the facte in 
question subsisting exclusively in coneoknisneas, whatever contradicts the 
consciousness, contradicts the fact. 

[34] p. 58. 

Technical phrases of an obsolete System will yet retain their places, hay 
acquire universal currency, and become sterling in the language, when* 
they at once 1 represent the feelings, and give an apparent solution of them 
by visual images easily managed by the Fancy. Such are many terms 
and phrases from the Humoral Physiology long exploded, yet are far more 
popular than any description would be from the Theory that has taken its 
place. 

[35] p. 62. , A ' 

In check of fanatical pretensions, it is expedient to confine the term mt- 
rocufouj, to cases where the Senses are appealed to, in proof of something 
t|iat tnwscends, .or .caiinot Ixj u part o£ tfce Experience derived .from the 

[3(i] p. 62. 
For Jetstfjapbeforgottefa* that MoMky, m distiBgiiishedtfroan IVadence 
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the Eo&&lM##ge. Inre0udtetbeiu0e«f tormahei^it 
of remark, that Henry More, one of the most learned and 
losophers of the most philosophical age, has employed the 
nearly in the same sense as that, in which k is used by Col 
appears from the extracts before and after the Aphorism, with 
note is connected, and still more clearly from "the Preface 
Philosophical Works. "Take away REASON,? he remarks, 
ligious are alike true ; as the light being removed all tilings 
our." For other extracts see note 59th. I might refer to the w< 
author for examples of a use very similar to that adopted by 
regard to the meaning assigned to many other important w< 
the one mentioned, as sense, understanding, notion, perception, 
idea, subject, object, && To those, who are not convinced 
philosophy is to be found in the writers of the last century, and, are 
of seeking it in the forgotten folios of a more ancient date, the works of 
this author will aflbrd both instruction and amusement The-aanoiwrtfot 
down in the commencement of his treatise on the Immortality of die Atari, 
sad the first Book of his "Antidote against Atheism," are evidence aft^gstf- 
found philosophical insight into the laws of the human mind asslftto 
grounds of our knowledge. Hie following remarks respecting die bsm- 
ner, in which his works should be read, I could wish the reader to apply 
to the present work. "If any," he says, "expect 6r desire any general in* 
sanction . or preparation for the more profitably perusing of these my wri- 
tings, I must profess, that I can give none that is peculiar to thorn, but 
what will fit all writings that are writ with FREEDOM and REASON. 
And this one royal rule I would recommend for all, not to judge ef the 
tndh of any proposition tiU we have & settled and determinate apprehension of 
the terms thereof. Which law, though it be so necessary anfl imfopeaanble, 
yet there is none so frequently broken as it is : the effect wjjereof ia^^ose 
many heaps of voluminous writings, and inept oppositions add c outi ow- 
sies that fill the world. Which were impossible to be, if men had not got 
a habit of fluttering mere words against one another, without taking, no* 
tice of any determinate sense, and so did fight as it were with so many 
Hercules' clubs made of pasteboard, which cause a great sound, hut do no 
execution towards the ending of disputes. See note 58. The following 
on the subject of the Aphorism is from the Friend, vol 3. pp. 103-ftXL— 
Am. Eb.] 

• "We have the highest possible authority, that of Scripture itself; to ja* 
tify us in putting the question : Whether miracles can, of memsetaa, 
work a true conviction in the mind ? There are spiritual truths which most 
derive their evidence from within, which whoever rejects, "neither wfflhe 
believe thongh a man were to rise from the dead" to confirm them. And 
under the Mosaic law a miracle in attestation of a false doctrine subjected 
the miracle-worker to death : whether really or only eoeuungry super***- 
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ural, makes no difference in the present argument, its power of cdnvin* 
-ting, whatever that power may be, whether great or small, depending on 
fjjfee fulness of the belief in its miraculous natuVe. Est quibus ease vide- 
tur. Or ratheY, that I may express the same position in a form lees likely 
to offend, is not a true efficient conviction of a moral truth, is hot "the 
creating of a new heart," which collects the energies of a man's whole 
being in the focus of the conscience, the s one essential miracle, the same 
and of the same evidence to the ignorant and the learned, which no supe- 
rior skill can counterfeit, human or demoniacal ? Is it not emphatically 
that leading of the Father, without which no man can come to Christ ? 
Is it not that implication of doctrine in the miracle, and of miracle in the 
doctrine, which is the bridge of communication between the senses and 
the soul ? That predisposing warmth that renders the understanding sua* 
ceptible of |he specific impression from the historic, and from all other 
outward, seals of testimony ? Is not this the one infallible criterion of 
miracles, by which a man can knoto whether they be of God ? The ab- 
horrence in which the most savage or barbarous tribes hold witchcraft, in 
which however their belief is so intense* as even to control the springs of 
life, — is not this abhorrence of witchcraft under so full a conviction of its 
reality a proof; how little of divine, how little fitting to our nature, a mir- 
acle is, when insulated from spiritual truths, and disconnected from reli- 
gion as its end ? What then can we think of a theological theory, which 
adopting a scheme of prudential legality, common to it with "the sty of 
Epicurus" os far at least as the springs of moral action are concerned, 
makes its whole religion consist in the belief of miracles ! As well might 
the poor African prepare for himself a fetisch by plucking out the eyes 
from the eagle or the lynx, and enshrining the same, worship in them the 
power of vision. As the tenet of professed Christians (I speak of the prin- 
ciple, not of the men, whose hearts will always more or less correct the er- 
rors of their understandings) it is even more absurd, and the pretext for 
such a religion more inconsistent than the religion itself For they profess 
to derive from it their whole faith in that futurity, which if they had not 
previously believed on the evidence of their own consciences, of Moses 
and the Prophets, they are assured by the great Founder and Object of 
Christianity, that neither will they believe it, in any spiritual and profitable 
sense, though a man should rise from the dead." 

[44] p. 100. 

The very marked, positive as well as comparative, magnitude and promi- 
nence of the Bump, entitled Bxnxvouurcx {see Spunhtim's Map of ike 



*I refer the reader to Aearne's Travels among the Copper Indians, and 
to Bryan Edwards' account of the Oby in the West Indies, grounded on 
judicial documents and personal observation. 
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Human Skull, on the head of the late Mr. John Thurtel, has wofufiy un- 
settled the faith of many ardent Phrenologists, and strengthened the pre-'; 
vious douhta of a still greater number into utter disbeliefl On mt min& 
this fact (for a fad it is) produced the direct contrary effect*; and inclined 
me to suspect, for the first time, that mere may be aome truth in die 
Spurzheimian Scheme. Whether future Craniologiste may not see cause 
to ntuhnamt this and one or two other of these convex gnomons, ia quite 
a different question. At present, and according to the p r e s ent use of 
words, any such change would be premature : and we must be content to 
say, that Mr. TliurteFs Benevolence waa insufficienUy modified by the un- 
protruaive and unindfcated Oonvohitea of the Brain, that secrete honesty 
and common-sense. The organ of DestructivenesB waa indirectly pofes- 
xtated by the absence or imperfect deveJopement of the Glands of Reason 
slid Conscience, m this M tt*ybr^ • 

[45] p. 106. • 

[Those who are disposed to defend the doctrines of Edwards on the 
subject of the Will, are requested, before they take offence at the language 
of this passage, to reperuae the Preliminary remarks, p. 87—92, and can- 
didly to examine, in connexion with it, the author's views of original sin, 
beginning at p. 158, being careful to obtain M a settled and determinate ap- 
prehension'' ot the several important terms made use of. The WiB, ac- 
cording to Edwards, "is as the greatest apparent good is." The strongest 
motive in the view of the understanding determines the WOK — But the 
motive again, or the greatest apparent good, is as the man is. The man 
makes the motive. One man finds a motive to sin, where another would 
find the strongest incitement to virtue. The determining power or cause, 
then, is in the man, and, keeping in view the distinction between nature 
and will, the important question is, whether this power or determining cause 
be in his nature or in his wSL If it be in his nature, and the law of cause 
and effect, which constitutes his nature, be the law of his will, in other 
words, if his will be absorbed in that law, and a part of hia nature, (see 
page 183) then whatever evil there may be in the acta of his win must be 
charged upon his nature ; and if this nature or law of cause and effect, by 
which his will is determined, do not result in any sense from a previous 
act of the will, if it be implanted, inherited, or inflicted, in any way, for 
which the individual could not be personally responsible, then the evU no- 
lure of a man differs nothing in its relation to moral rectitude and moral 
responsibility from the evU nature of a brute* He may feel regret for it, but 
he should not feel remorse. If on the other hand the determining cause, 
the moving power or influence be not in his nature, if the act of the will 
be not predetermined by a cause out of the will, of which it is the effect, 
so as to be a link in the chain of antecedents and consequents, which we 
caD nature ; then the determining cause must be in the will itself; and the 
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will is selMetermined. If it be an eyil will, it must have become so by its 
own act, or it is not sinful. If the man's nature have the ascendency and 
.the dominion, so that the will is subjected to the law of the flesh, the law in 
the members, it must have been self-subjected, and the person is responsi- 
ble for his evil nature. "For a nature in the will is an evil nature." But 
there is little gained by multiplying words, and the objections to this view 
of the subject, that may naturally be expected from those, who are accus- 
tomed to the New England writers, at least all, that are most important, 
and to which the objector has a right to demand an answer, will find a ra- 
tional one in the passages referred to, and in those, which relate to the of- 
fice of Reason. — See references in the 43d note,— -on the general subject 
of the note, see also note 29.— Am. Ed.] 

[46] p. 107. 

At a period, in which Doctor Marsh and Wordsworth have, by the 
Zealots on one side, been charged with popish principles on account of 
their •Antt-stUtafafry, and the sturdy adherents of the doctrines commou to 
Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of the Articles and Homilies, 
are (I wish I could say, altogether without any fault of their own) regard- 
ed by the Clergy generally as virtual Schismatics, Dividers of, though not 
from) the Church, it is serving the cause of charity to assist in circulating 
the following instructive passage from the Life of Bishop Hackett respect- 
ing the disputes between the Augustinians, or Lutheix^calvinistic Divines 
and the Grotians of his age : in which controversy (says his Biographer) 
he, Hacket, "was ever very moderate." 

"But having been bred under Bishop Davenant and Dr. Ward in Cam- 
bridge, he was addicted to their sentiments. Archbishop Usher would 
say, that Davenant understood those controversies better than ever any * ♦. 
man did since Augustin. But be (Bishop Hackett) used to say, that he 
was sure he had Ares excellent men of his mind in this controversy. 1. 
Padre Paolo (Father Paul) whose Letter is extant to Heinsku, atwo 1601 
2. Thomas Aquinas. 3. St Augustin. But besides and above them all, he 
believed in his Conscience that St Paul was of the same mind likewise. 
Yet at the same time he would profess, that he disliked no Axminians, but 
such as revile antKdefame every one who m not so: and he would often 
commend Armmius himself for his excellent Wit and Parts, but only tax 
his want of leading and knowledge in Antiquity. And he ever held, it 
was the fbolishest thing in the world to say the Arminians were popxshly . 
inclined, when so many Dominicans and Jansenists were rigid followers of 
Augustin in these points : and no less foolish to say that the Anti-ormmUms 
were Puritans or Presbyterians when Ward and Davenant, and Prideaux, 
and Brownrig, those stout Champions for Episcopacy, were decided Anti- 
Anninians : while Arminius himself was ever a Presbyterian. Therefore 
he greatly commended the moderation of our Church, which extended 
equal Communion to both." 
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[47] p. 106. 

The gigantic Indian Spider. See Baker's Microscopic Experiments. 

[48] p. 114. 

Exempli gratia: at the date of St Paul's Epistles, the (Roman) Work! 
may be resembled to a Man in the Furnace in the first moment of fusion, 
here a speck and there a spot of the melted Metal shining pure and bril- 
liant amid the scum and dross, To have received the name of Christian 
was a privilege, a high and distinguishing favour. No wonder therefore, 
that in St Paul's writings the words Elect and Election, often, nay, most 
often, mean the same as eccalumeni, ecclesia, i. e. those who have been esff- 
ed out of the World : and it is a dangerous perversion of the Apostle's 
word to interpret it in the sense, in which it was used by our Lord, viz. in 
opposition to the catted. (Many are catted but few chosen). In St. Paul's 
sense and at that time the Believers collectively formed a small and select 
number ; and every Christian, real or nominal, was one of the elect. Add 
too, that this ambiguity is increased by tbe accidental circumstance, that 
the kyriakt .Aides Dominica^ Lord's House, Kirk ; and Ecclesia, the sum 
total of the Eccalnmeni, cvoeati, CaUed-out ; are both rendered by the same 
word Church. 

[49] p. 116. 

Or (I might have added) any Idea which does not either identify the 
Creator with the Creation ; or else represent the Supreme Being as a mere 
impersonal Law or Ordo erdtnans, differing from the Law of Gravitation 
only by its univers a lity . 

[50] p. 117. 

I have elsewhere remarked on the assistance which those that labour 
after distinct conceptions would receive from the re-introduction of the 
terms objective and subjective, objective and subjective reality, &c as substi- 
tutes lor real and notional, and to the exclusion of the false antithesis be- 
tween real and ideal For the Student in that noblest of the Sciences, 
the Scire tetpsum, the advantage would be especially grear*. The few 

•See the u Selection from Mr. Coleridge** Literary Correspondence" in 
Blackwood's Ed. Magazine, for October 1821, Letter li. n. 244—253, which 
however, should any of my Readers take the the trouble of consulting, he 
must be content with such parts as he finds intelligible at the first perusal 
For from defects in the MS^and without any fault on the part of the Edi- 
tor, too large a portion is so printed that the man must be equally bold and 
fortunate in his conjectural readings who can make out any meaning at all. 

[Most of the above-mentioned u Selection" will be found in the Appen- 
dix to this Volume. It is reprinted without any attempt at correction. 

Am. Ed.] 
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sentences that follow, in illustration of the terms here advocated, will not, 
I trust, be a waste of the Reader's Time. 

The celebrated Euler having demonstrated certain properties of Arches, 
adds: tt AH experience is in contradiction to this ; but this is no reason for 
doubting its truth." The words sound paradoxical; but mean no more 
than this— that the mathematical properties of Figure and Space are not. 
leas certainly the properties of Figure and Space because they can never 
be perfectly realized in wood, stone, or iron. Now this assertion of Eu- 
ler's might be expressed at once, briefly and simply, by saying, that the 
properties in question were subjectively true, though not objectively — or 
that the Mathematical Arch possessed a subjective reality, though incapable 
of being realized objectively. 

In like manner if I had to express my conviction, that Space was not 
itself a Thing, but a mode or form of perceiving, or the inward ground 
and condition in the Percipient, in consequence of which Things are seen 
as outward and co-existing, I convey this at once by the words, Space is 
subjective, or Space is real in and for the Subject alone. 

If I am asked, why not say in and for the mind, which every one would 
understand ? I reply : we know indeed, that all minds are Subjects ; but 
are by no means certain, that all Subjects are Minds. For a Mind is a 
Subject that knows itself or a Subject that is its own Object The inward 
principle of Growth and individual Form in every Seed and Plant is a 
Subject and without any exertion of poetic privilege Poets may speak of 
the Soul of the Flower. But the man would be a Dreamer, who other- 
wise than poetically should speak of Roses and likes as setf- a m sci o m 
Subjects. Lastly, by the assistance of the terms, Object and Subject, thus 
used as correspondent Opposhes, or as Negative and Positive in Physics 
(ex. gr. Neg. and Pos. Electricity) we may arrive at the distinct • import 
and proper use of the strangely misused word, Idea. And as the Forms of 
Logic are all borrowed from Geometry (Rati o ci na tio discursww fonnas sues 
afve eanonas recapit ab tntoito,) I may be permitted so to elucidate my pre- 
sent meaning. Every line may be, and by the ancient Geometricians was, 
considered as a point produced, the two extremes being its poles, while the 
Point itself remains in, or is at least represented by, the mid-point, the In- 
difference of the two poles or correlative opposite*. Logically applied, 
the two extremes or poles are named Thesis and Antithesis: thus in the 



we have TrrThesis, A = Antithesis, andI==Punctum Indiflerens aive 
JbnpkotericwnyWhich latter is to be conceived as both in as far as it may be 
either of the two former. Observe : not both at the same time in the same 
relation : for this would be the Identity of T and A, not the Indifference. 
But so, that relatively to A, I is equal to T, and relatively to Tit become* 
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czA. T&usin chemistry Sulphuretted Hydrogen is m Aotd rasntivcrjr »o 
the more powerful Alkalis, and an Alkali relatively to a powerful Asvt. 
Yet one other remark, and I pass to the question. In order to render the 
conamictiottB of pare Mathentatics appltcabk so Ph&eophy* the Pythago- 
reans, I imagine, represented the Line aa #tnsrata4 or, as it wane, ndmtod 
by a Point net contained in the Line hut independent, and (in the lan- 
guage of that School) transcendent id all production, which it caused Up 
did not partake in. ibc*, non patitur. Thia was the Punctual kmaBajc, 
etpreeuppaefcum: and in this way the Pythagoreans yaariejtl against tap 
error of Pantheism, into which the later aahoela felL The affmmptioa af 
thia Point I call the logical paoivixsis. We bare now therefore four Ha- 
lations of Thought expressed . viz. 1. Proweaje, or the Identity of T and 
A, which is neither, becanae in it, as the taaftaoendent of both, both an 
contained and exist as one. Taken assefctfdy, thia finds ita application ia 
the Supreme Being alone, the Pythagorean tbtiactts ; the msffabu 
ham, to which no Image dare be attached ; the Paint, which hae no (real) 
Opposite or Counter-point, &c But relatively taken and inadequately, the 
germinal power of every seed (see p. 43) might be generalized underthe 
relation of Identity. 2. Thesis or Position, a Antithesis, or Oppoeitwa. 
4. Indifference. (To which when we add tike Synthesis or Coinfxisitiei!, 
in ha several forms of EqtaBihiium, aa in quiescent Electricity ; of Neu- 
tralization, aa of Oxygen and Hydrogen in Water ; and of Predominance, 
* as. of Hydrogen and Carbon with Hydrogen pi-edominant, in pure Alcohol, 
or of Carbon and Hydrogen, with the comparative predominance of the 
Carbon, in Oil; we complete the iive moat general Forme or Preconcep- 
tions of Co ns u M oti v o Logic). 

And now for the answer to the Question, What is an fd&a, if it mean 
neither an impression on the Senses, nor a definite Conception, nor an ab- 
stract Notion ? (And if it does mean either of these, the word ia super- 
fluous: and while it remains undetermined which of these is meant by 
the word, or whether it is not tukiek you oboes, it is woiretlam supesftaotn 
See the Statesman's Manual, Appendix ad jmest). But eupposmgtbe 
word to have a meaning of its own, what does it mean ? What ia an max? 
In answer to this I commence with the otafafcty Real, aa the mornstn ; 
the suhjtdwdy Real as the tbesii* ; the objectively Reaina the Airrrrnasft : 
and I affirm, that Idea 1b the innfFFEmxircB of the two*— eo namely, that V 
it be conceived as in the Subject, the Idea is an Object, and possesses Ob- 
jective truth ; but if in an Object, it is then a Subject, and is necessarily 
thought of as exercising the powers of a Subject Thus an idea conceiv- 
ed as subsisting in an Object becomes a jlaw ; and a Law contemplated 
subjectively (in a mind) ia an Idea. 

In the third and last Section of my "Elements of Discourse ;" in which 
(after having in the two former sections treated of the Common or Syllo- 
gistic Logic— the science of legitimate condusioM ; and the Critical Logic, 
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Criteria of Truth and Falsehood in oil Premises), I hare given at 
scheme of Constructive Reasoning, or u Logic as the Organ of 
>hy, n in the same - sense as the Mathematics are the Organ of Sci- 
re Reader will find proofs of the Utility of this Scheme, including 
Ibid Division above-stated, and numerous examples of its appbca- 
f or is it only in Theology that its importance will be felt, but equally, 
greater degree, as an instrument of Discovery and universal Me- 
Physics, Physiology, and Statistics, A» this third Section does 
snd te the forensic and comparatively popular character and utility 
arts preceding, ene of the Objects of the present Note is to obtain 
ions of judicious friends respecting the expedience of publishing 
> same form, indeed, and as an Annexment to the u Elements of 
ie," yet so as that each may be purchased separately. 

le above note, so far at least as it relates to the definition of an 
1 appear very abstruse and unintelligible to many readers, I shall 
gether a few extracts from other parts of the author's works, for 
pose of illustration, though some of them will perhaps not be 
to throw much tight upon the subject 

re is, strictly speaking, wo proper opposition but between the 

JLK FORCES OF ONE AND THE SAME POWER. EVERY POWER IN NA- 

d in spirit must evoke an opposite, as the sole means and condition 
antfestation : and all opposition is a tendency to reunion. 
he universal law of polarity or essential Dualism, first promulga- 
[eraelitus, 2000 years afterwards're-published, and made die found* 
h of Logic, of Physics, and of Metaphysics by Giordano Bruno, 
principle may be thus expressed. The Identity of Thesis and 
is is the substance of all Being ; their Opposition the condition of 
ence, or Being manifested ; and every Thing or Phenomenon is 
onent of a Synthesis as long as the opposite energies are retained 
Synthesis. Thus Water is neither Oxygen nor Hydrogen, nor yet 
nrunixture of both ; but the Synthesis or Indifference of the two : 
>ng as the copula endures, by which it becomes Water, or rather 
lone if Water, it is not less a simpU Body than either of the ima- 
Uements, improperly called its Ingredients or Components. It is 
ct of the mechanical atomistic Psilosophy to confound Synthesis 
artesis, or rather with mere juxta-poaition of Corpuscles separated 
ble Interspaces. I find it difficult to determine, whether this the- 
radicts the Reason or the Senses most: for it is alike inconceiva- 
mimaginable."— TA« Friend, vol 1: pp. 155—156. 

bllowing is the continuation of a passage partly inserted in note 

ng thus explained the tenn Nature, we now more especially en- 
reader's uttcntion to the nenso, in which here, and every wlicrc 
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through this Essay, we use the word Ira*. We assert, that the very im- 
pulse to universalis© any phenomenon involves the prior assumption of 
some efficient law in nature, which in a thousand different forms is ever- 
more one and the same ; entire in each, yet comprehending all ; and in- 
capable of being abstracted or generalized from any number of phenom- 
ena, because it is itself pre-supposed in each and all as their common 
ground and condition : and because every definition of a genus is the ad- 
equate definition of the lowest species alone, while the efficient law mast 
contain the ground of all in alL It is attributed, never denied. The ut- 
most we ever venture to say is, that the falling of an apple evgguted the 
, law of gravitation to Sir I. Newton. Now a law and an idea are corre- 
lative terms, and differ only as object and subject, as being and truth. 

Such is the doctrine of the Novum Organum of Lord Bacon, agreeing 
(as we shall more largely show in the text) in all essential points with the 
true doctrine of Plato, the apparent differences being for the greater part 
occasioned by the Grecian sage having applied his principles chiefly to the 
investigation of the mind, and the method of evolving its powers, and the 
English philosopher to the developement of nature. That our great 
countryman speaks too often detractingly of the divine philosopher must 
be explained, partly by the tone given to thinking minds by the Reform- 
ation, the founders and fathers of which saw in the Aristotelians, or school- 
men, the antagonists of Protestantism, and in the Italian Platonists the 
despisers and secret enemies of Christianity itself; and partly, by his hav- 
ing formed bis notions of Plato's doctrines from the absurdities and phan- 
tasms of his misinterpreters, rather than from an unprejudiced study of 
the original woifes."— Tfe friend, voL a pp. 168—169. 

In the next extract the relation of the subjective idea to the correlative 
law existing objectively in nature, is illustrated by an example, which wiD 
probably render the whole subject more intelligible, as well as give some 
notion of the author's views on subjects of physical science. 

"But in experimental philosophy, it may be said how much do we not 
owe to accident? Doubtless : but let it not be forgotten, that if the dis- 
coveries so made stop there ; if they do not excite some master idea; if 
they do not lead to some law (in whatever dress of theory or hypothesei 
the fashions and prejudices of the time may disguise or disfigure it): the 
discoveries may remain for ages limited in their uses, insecure and unpro- 
ductive. How many centuries, we might have said millennia, have past- 
ed, since the first accidental discovery of the attraction and repulsion of 
light bodies by rubbed amber, &c Compare the interval with the pro- 
gress made within less than a century, after the discovery of the phsmom- 
ena that led immediately to a theory of electricity. That here as in ma- 
ny other instances, the theory was supported by insecure hypotheses ; that 
by one theorist two heterogeneous fluids are assumed, the vitreous and the 
resinous ; by another, a plus and minus of the same fluid ; that a third 
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considers it a more modification of light ; while a fourth composes the 
electrical aura of oxygen, hydrogen, and caloric ; this does but place the 
ruth we have been evolving in a stronger and clearer light For abstract 
rom all these suppositions, or rather imaginations, that which is common 
o, and involved in them all ; and we shall have neither notional fluid or 
luids, nor chemical compounds, nor elementary matter— but the idea of 
too — opposite—forces, tending to rest by equilibrium. These are the solo 
actors of the calculus, alike in all the theories. These give the law, and 
n it the method, both of arranging the phenomena and of substantiating 
ippearance8 into facts of science ; with a success proportionate to the 
Clearness or confusedness of the insight into the law. For this reason, we 
inticipate the greatest improvements in the method, the nearest approaches 
o a system of electricity from those philosophers, who have presented the 
aw most purely, and the correlative idea as an idea : those, namely, who, 
lince the year 1798, in the true spirit of experimental dynamics, rejecting 
Jbe imagination of any material substrate, simple or compound, contem- 
plate in the phenomena of electricity the operation of a law which reigns 
through all nature, the law of polarity, or the manifestation of one pow- 
ir by opposite forces : who trace in these appearances, as the most obvi- 
Dus and striking of its innumerable forms, the agency of the positive and 
negative poles of a power essential to all material construction ; the sec- 
ond, namely, of the three primary principles, for which the beautiful and 
most appropriate symbols are given by the mind in the three ideal dimen- 
rions of space."— Tht Friend, voL a p. 186— ] 8a 

"The difference, or rather distinction between Plato and Lord Bacon is 
simply this : that philosophy being necessarily bi-polar, Plato tresis prin- 
cipally of the truth, as it manifests itself at the ideal pole, as the science 
of intellect (i. e. de mundo intelligibili) ; while Bacon confines himself for 
the most part, to the same truth, as it is manifested at the other, or mate- 
rial pole, as the science of nature (i. e. de mundo sensibili). It is as ne- 
cessary, therefore, that Plato should direct his inquiries chiefly to those 
objective truths that exist in and for the intellect alone, the images and 
representatives of which we construct for ourselves by figure, number, and 
word ; as that Lord Bacon should attach his main concern to the truths 
which have their signatures in nature, and which, (as he himself plainly 
and often asserts) may indeed be revealed to us through and with, but never 
by the senses, or the faculty of sense. Otherwise, indeed, instead of be- 
ing more objective than the former (which they are not in any sense, both 
being in this respect the same), they would be less so, and in feet, incapa- 
ble of being insulated from the "Idolatribus qua in ipsa, nature humana 
fundata sunt, atque in ips& tribu seu gente hominum : cum omnear percep~ 
tiones tarn sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia homims non ex analo- 
gic universi." (N. O. xli.) Hence, too, it will not surprise us, that Plato 
so often calls ideas living laws, in which the mind has its whole true be* 
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tag and permanence ; or that Bacon vice vena, names the laws of nature, 
idea*.; and represents what we have, in a former part of this disquisition, 
called fads qf science and central phenomena, as signatures, improsskm^ 
and symbols x)f ideas. A distinguishable power self-affirmed, and seen in 
its unity with the Eternal Essence, is, according to Plato, an Idea: and 
the discipline, by which the human mind is purified from its idols (ufota} 
and raised to the contemplation of Ideas, and thence to the secure and 
ever-progressive, though never-ending, investigation of truth and reality- 
by scientific method, comprehends what the same philosopher so highly 
extols under the title of Dialectic. According to Lord Bacon, as descri- 
the same truth sden from the opposite point, and applied to natural 
r, an idea would be defined as— Intuitio sive inventio, que in 
perceptione sensus non est (ut quae pur® et sfcci liuninis InteJJectioni est 
propria) idearum divine mentis, prout in creaturisper signatures suassese 
patefaciant. That (saith the judicious Hookkr) which doth assign to each 
thing the kind, that which determines the force and power, that which 
doth appoint the form and measure of working, the same we term a Law. 

The Friend, vol a p. 210-313. 

To do justice to the subject of the last extract the whole Essay should 
have been inserted, but much of it would be alien to the main purpose of 
the note. I trust however, what is here said of the coincidence of the 
philosophy of Bacon with that of Plato, will awaken the curiosity of some 
who have been taught to consider them as directly opposed, and lead them 
to read all that is said upon this subject in the Friend, voL 3. Essays 7 
and 8. If he do so, or take the pains to examine the subject at his leisure 
by comparing the works of those great men, he will be convinced, that at 
least many of the prevailing notions, respecting the philosophy of Plato, 
could have* originated only in ignorance or misrepresentation. Though 
his works are often spoken of, and his doctrines alluded to, by Stewart, I 
remember but few instances, in which he refers to particular passages, 
and in these he does it on the authority of others. Now to say nothing 
of what might be considered in any man the presumption, at least the in- 
expediency, of writing and publishing a work of general metaphysics 
without first becoming acquainted with works on the subject so long and 
widely celebrated, as those of Plato, it was certainly incumbent on him to 
speak of what he had not read with extreme caution. That he has sot 
been sufficiently guarded in the representations which he makes of Pla- 
to's doctrines, is apparent even to those who have but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the original ; and there can be no doubt, that both he and Br. 
Reid entirely misapprehended the general character of his philosophy. 
One of the few references to particular passages is made, in the beginning 
of his chapter on perception, to the 7th Book of Plato's Republic, "in 
which," he says, "he compares the process of the mind in perception to 
that of a person in a cave, who sees not external objects themselves, but 
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only their shadows." Now let any scholar, who haa studied Bacon's No- 
vum Organum, and can construe a sentence of Greek, read the passage 
referred to, and compare it with the latter part of the 6th Book, and he 
will find, instead of a fanciful account of the process of perception, some- 
thing indeed about a person in a cave, into which the shadows of objects 
are thrown, but designed to illustrate a subject entirely different. By 
comparing it with the Novum Organum, he will be convinced, that Plato 
is here exhibiting the difficulties and obstructions, which the reason, ?«* , 
(lux intellectus, lumen siccum) finds, in its search after truth and in the 
contemplation of ideas, from the unreal phantasm*, and deceptive idols, 
utwiir, (idola tribus, speeds, fori, theatri of Ld. Bacon) of the senses and 
the understanding* I refer to this as an instance merely, by which every 
one may; Verify for himself the above charges of ignorance and misappre- 
hension. 

I have been willing to dwell the longer on this subject, because it is obvi- 
ously one of great practical importance to the cause of education among us. 
If it be a fact, that the system of Plato, and tha of Lord Bacon, are essen- 
tially one and the same, and that both have been grossly misapprehended, 
while a system of superficial and idea-less materialism has been unwar- 
rantably associated with the name and authority of the latter, it is surely 
time for the students in our Colleges and Universities to seek a knowledge 
of Plato's ideas, and of Bacon's faws, from Plato and Ld. Bacon themselves, 
rather than from the popular philosophers of the day. 

A considerable portion of the Appendix to this Volume will be found to 
have a bearing upon the subject of this note.— Am. Ed.] 

[51] p. 119. 

In a letter to a Friend on the mathematical Atheists of the French Re- 
volution, La Laiidc and others, or rather on a young man of distinguished 
abilities, but an avowed and proselyting Partizan of their Tenets, I conclu- 
ded with these words: "The man who will believe nothing but by force 
of demonstrative evidence (even though it is strictly demonstrable that the 
demonstrability required would countervene all the purposes of the Truth 
in question, all that render the belief of the same desirable or obligatory) 
is not in a state of mind to be reasoned with on any subject But if he 
further denies the fad of the Law of Conscience, and the essential differ- 
ence between Right and Wrong, I confess, he puzzles me. I cannot with- 
out gross inconsistency appeal to liis Conscience and Moral Sense, or I 
should admonish him that, as an honest man, he ought to advertise himself 
with a Cavete omnes ! Scclus sum. And as an honest man myself, I 
dare not advise him ou prudential grounds to keep his opinions secret, lest 
I should make myself his accomplice, and be helping him on with a Wrap- 
rascal. 
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[Many persons, who have never carefully reflected upon the grounds ef 
their belief in the Being and Attributes of God, or learned to distinguish* 
between those which are subjective, in the reason and conscience, and to 
be learned by reflection, (see note 10) and those whkh are objective, in the 
order and apparent purpose discovered in the world without, may at first 
be surprised at the declarations of the author in the passage, to which till 
note belongs. A careful examination however, of aS his language respect- 
ing tius subject and topics nearly connected with it, in this passage, in 
notes 48 and 59, and in the Appendix, will satisfy them, I think, not only 
that his views are not designed, but that they have no tendency to weak- 
en and unsettle our faith. According to his view of the subject, the true 
and abiding ground of all efficient and living ftith in the Being and Attri- 
butes of the one holy, all-perfect and penowd God, is to be fbund not in 
data, facts given (see p. 177) from without, but by reflecting on and deve- 
loping the inward and inalienable law of our own rational and personal 
being. The idea of God being thus formed, and a corresponding object- 
ive reality believed in, on other grounds, such a work as Paley V Natural 
Theology may do much to illustrate his power and skin, as manifested in 
the works of his hands, but could never prove to the satisfaction of a mind 
really sceptical the existence of a first cause corresponding to the rational 
idea of God. Is it not indeed a fact, notwithstanding the abundant com- 
mendation bestowed upon the work of Ds> Paley, the dependence placed 
upon it in our systems of instruction, and the assertion, that a mind un- 
sati0$ed with this argument is not to be satisfied at all— is it not a fact, I 
say, that many young men of ingenuous miflds, but at the same time lo- 
gical and critical in their enquiries, are left unsatisfied with the results of 
the work. I fear there are many who, having been taught that this is the 
great and triumphant argument, the sure ground, on which a belief in the 
existence of God depends, find their faith rather weakened by it than con- 
firmed, or at bast lose more in regard to their views of his character, than 
they gain in their belief of his existence. It enters, we must remember, 
into the very nature of the argument, which Paley has developed, and 
perhaps no one could have done it more justice, the argument from effects 
to their causes, I mean, that we can only infer the existence of a cause 
adequate to the production of the* effect. Now what is the effect, for 
which Dr. Paley seeks a cause, and from which he infers the exntence of 
God ? Simply the manifestation of design, of an intelligent, perhaps ako 
a benevolent purpose, in the works of nature. The cause therefore, accor- 
ding to Dr. Paley, is an intelligent, probably a benevolent cause ; a being 
or a power capable of forethought, of forming a purpose and of adapting 
means to the accomplishment of its purpose. So far too as we can judge, 
and so far as the practical purposes of the argument are concerned, this 
causative agency is unlimited in the choice of its ends, and carries them 
into effect with infinite power and skill. This seems to me to be a fair 
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statement of the Inference even in Dr. Paky's view of the subject l But 
"does the cause thus inferred answer to our idea of Vnjall-perfect and per* 
sons! God? # 

To one acquainted whhjthe distinctions unfolded by Coleridge in subse- 
quent parts of this work, it would convey my view of the subject, to say 
Ibat the cause here inferred corresponds m kind to the powers of the un* 
derstan<ling and the faculty of selection, but does not necessarily involve 
according to the. terms of the argument the distinguishing attributes of 
personality, viz. reason, self^xmcaousness, and free-wilL But as the read- 
er is not supposed to have adopted those distinctions, I beg him to oon- 
whether we have not experience, that a power, the same m kind 
that to which Dr. Paley's argument, if taken strictly, leads us, may 
exist independently and free from any supposed conjunction with the at- 
tributes, whatever they are, which constitute personality. For proof, that 
we have, I refer him to the passage of this work in pp. 137—154, and if in 
connexion with this he wiU carefully and candidly reflect on the notion 
which he attaches to the words person and- personality, and why it is, that 
his reason revolts at the thought of addressing a brute, as a personal and 
responsible beings however remarkable his powers may be as a brute, he 
cannot but be convinced, that there is something in personality and the at- 
tributes constituting it, which lays the ground of a most sacred and invio- 
lable distinction. He wiU be convinced that no possible addition to the 
degree of those powers, which belong in common to rational and irrational 
beings, could ever invest a brute agent with the attributes of personality ; 
that there must therefore bt a difference in kind, and not in degree only, 
between those beings to which the notion of personality attaches, and 
those to which we cannot apply it without a conscious feeling of its ab- 
surdity ; and that there must be a very great defect and inadequacy in an 
argument for the existence of God, which proves at best only the exis- 
tence of a power, which may or may not co-exist with personality. 

In his chapter on the personality of the Divine Being, Dr. Paley says : 
u coifrnivANCs, if established, appears to me to prove every thing, which 
we wish to prove. Amongst other things it proves the perwonakty of the 
Deity. That, which can contrive, which can design, 'must be a person. 1 ' 
Now let me ask any reader to examine the proofs referred to above, or to 
recall the facts of his own experience, and say, whether irrational, brute 
beings do not eondtoe, whether they do not design, whether they do not 
perceive, an end, prxnmk means, end direct them to their end; and whether, 
if they can and do manifest these powers, it will follow that they are per* 
sons. If it be a difference of degrees merely, there is surely far less di& 
ference between brutes and men, than between man and his creator ? and 
there could not be the absurdity, which we should nevertheless be con- 
scious of committing, in extending the term to them. If it be not a dif- 
ference of degrees, if personality involves a difference hi kind, and a dif« 
ference, which is the ground of a vast and most sacred distinction, then 
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Dr. Paley 1 * argument seems to me to fell far abort of proving die exist- 
ence of a being corsesponding to the rational idm of God. k 

The truth is the argument tern effect to cause in this case, as presented 
by Dr. Paley, includes two distinct things. Itflnfen fint the existence of 
a cause adequate to the effect This we do by virtue of a proposition, 
which, though synthetic, results from the inherent forms or laws of the 
human undemanding, and is the necessary ground of experience. (See 
note 67V But secondly it infers the existence of a cause c o rrt s pomawg in 
its ftt&fecttoe character, or as it is in itself, to the character of the effect, or at 
least of a cause analogous to known causes! which produce similar effects. 
Now the question arises, whether in either case the inference is authorized 
or required by the same laws of thought in the understanding, as the first in? 
ference. We see certain effects, means adapted te ends &c, where the cau- 
sative agency is put forth by men, by rational, personal agents. We disco- 
ver similar effects in me works of nature, which must be traced to an inviaV 
hie, mnkmoum cause. How far are we directed by the authority of reason, 
or required by the laws of the understanding, to tn/fer the nature of the 
cause here from the nature of the e4ect,orfrom the similarity of the effects 
in the two cases to infer a similarity of the unknown cause to that which 
is known? Dr. Paley 's inference is, that the unknown cause, is an intelligent, 
personal agent, corresponding in kind to the highest known agency, which 
produces similar effects. But we have seen, I think, that similar effects 
may be produced by a power inferior in kind, neither rational, nor person- 
al. How then do we know, or how can we learn by this process of ar- 
guing, that the unknown cause of those effeoVs, which Dr. Paley has ex- 
hibited, that the mysterious and dread eaouicD of being in all, that exists 
and that we call nature, is not a necessitated as well as a necessary Being 
or that jit is even self-conscious and intelligent. 

If now, as I trust will be the case, the reader shrinks with a conscious 
feeling of dread and abhorrence from such a conclusion, aa impiou*, 1 
would earnestly beg of him not to charge it upon me, and at the same time 
warn him not to ascribe the feeling, which such a conclusion would awa- 
ken, to any convictions of the being and attributes of a personal God, 
which the supposed strength and influence of Paley's argument may have 
been thought to produce. That faith in the Being of God, and that rever- 
ence for his holy and perfect character, in virtue of which we shrink from 
atheism, as a violation of our mora* being, as absurd and impious, lie At 
deeper, than those convictions of the mere understanding, "the faculty 
judging according to sense," which may have been derived from the argu- 
ment in question-— Am. En.] 

[52] p. 124. 

Viriuni et proprietatum, quae non iiisi de iSu&stautibus predicari pussunt, 
forrais wperstantibus Attributio, est Superstitio. 
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[53 J p. 128. 
r See pp. 42—44. 4 

[The reader is requested to connect with the subject of this Aphorism 
and Comment, also note 9ft, and the passage in the text at pp. 206—218. 
To those, who wish to examine closely the creed of die author, it will be 
of use also to refer here to the whole article on Redemption, beginning at 
p. 184. — Am. A>.] 

[54] p. 134. 

[The following is the passage referred to in the text extracted from his 
first Lay Sermon or the Statesman's Manual — Am. Ed.] 

u In nothing is Scriptural history more strongly contrasted with the his- 
tories of highest note in the present age, than in hs freedom from the hol- 
lowness of abstractions. While the latter present a shadow-fight of Things 
and Quantities, the former gives us the history of Men, and balances the 
important influence of individual Minds with the previous state of the 
national morals and manners, in which, as constituting a specific suscep- 
tibility, it presents to us the true cause both of the fruriknce itself and of 
the Weal or Woe that were its Consequents. How should it be other- 
wise ? The histories and political economy of the present and preceding 
century partake in the general contagion of its mechanic philosophy, and 
are the product of an unenlivened generalizing Understanding. In the 
Scriptures they are the living educts of the Imagination ; of that reconci- 
ling and mediatory power, which incorporating the Reason in Images of 
the Sense, and organizing (as it were) the flux of the Senses by the per- 
manence and self-circling energies of the Season, gives birth to a system 
of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and consuhstantial with the truths, 
of which they are the conductors. These are the Wheels which Ezekiel 
beheld, when the hand of the Lord waff upon him, and he saw visions of 
God as he sate among the captives by the river of Chebar. Whithersoever 
the Spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thither was their spirit to go: for 
the spirit of the living creature was tn the wheels also. The truths and the 
symbols that represent them move in conjunction and form the living cha- 
riot that bears up (for us) the throne of the Divine Humanity. Hence, by 
a derivative, indeed, but not a divided, influence, and though in a second- 
ary yet in more than a metaphorical sense, the Sacred Book is worthily 
intitled the word of eon. Hence too, its contents present to us the stream 
of time continuous as Life and a symbol of Eternity, inasmuch as the 
Past and the Future are virtually contained in the Present According 
therefore to our relative position on its banks the Sacred History becomes 
prophetic, the Sacred Prophecies historical^ while the power and substance 
of both inhere in its Laws, its Promises, and its Comminations. In the 
Scriptures therefore both Facts and Persons must of necessity have atwo- 
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fold significance, a past and a future, a temporary and a perpetual, a par- 
ticular and a universal application. They must be at once Portraits and 
Ideals. v 

Eheu! paupertina philosophia in paupertmam religionem ducits— A 
hunger-bitten and idea-leas philosophy naturally produces a starveling and 
comfortless •eligioo. It is among the miseries of the presen t age that it 
recognizes no medium between Literal and Metaphorical Faith is ei- 
ther to be buried in the dead letter, or its name and hondrs usurped by 
a counterfeit product of the mechanical understanding, which in the 
blindness of self-complacency confounds symbols with allegories. Now 
an Allegory is but a translation of abstract notions into a pteture-language 
which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of the senses; the 
principal being more worthless even than its phantom proxy, both alike" 
iinsubstantial, and the former shapeless to boot On the other hand a Sym- 
bol (J J?" 4«< ravrtffftttor) m characterized by a translucence of the Special 
in the Individual, or of the General in the Especial, or of the Universal in 
the General Above all by the translucence of the Eternal through and 
in the Temporal. It; always partakes of the Reality which it renders in- 
telligible ; and while 7 it enunciates die whole, abides itself as a living part 
in that Unity, of which it is the representative. The other are but empty 
echoes which the fancy arbitrarily associates with apparitions of matter, 
less beautiful but not less shadowy than the sloping orchard or hill-side 
pasture-field seen in the transparent lake below. Alas ! for the flocks that 
are. to be led forth to such pastures ! u M shall even be as uhen the hungry 
dreametk, and behold! he eateth ; but he waketh and his sotd is empty : or as 
whtniheBwrsty dreamdk, and behold he drinketh: butheawakethandts/amt!'' 
(Isaiah xxix. 8.) O ! that we would seek for the bread which was given 
from heaven, that we should eat thereof and be strengthened ! O that we 
would draw at the well, at which the flocks of our forefathers had living 
water drawn for tbem, even that water which, instead of mocking the 
mint of him to whom it was given, becomes a well within himself spring- 
ing up to life everlasting ! 

When we reflect how large a part of our present knowledge and civil- 
ization isowing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible ; when we are com- 
pelled to admit, as a fiict of history, that the Bible has been the main Lev- 
er by which the moral and intellectual character of Europe has been raid- 
ed to its present comparative height ; we should be struck, methinks, by 
the marked and prominent difference of this Book from the works which it 
is now the fashion to qnote as guides and authorities in morals, politics 
and history. I will point out a few of the excellencies by which the one 
is distinguished, and shall leave it to your own judgment and recollection 
to perceive and apply the contrast to the productions of highest name in 
these latter days. In the Bible every agent appears and acts as a self-sub- 
aiming individual : each has a life of its own, and yet all are one life. The 
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elements of necessity and free-will are reconciled in the higher power of 
an omnipresent Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral 
freedom of the integral parts. Of this the Bible never suffers ns to lose 
sight The root is never detached from the ground. It is God every 
where : and all creatures conform to his decrees, the righteous by perfor- 
mance of the law, the disobedient by the sufferance of the penalty." 
[See also notes 38 and 66V— Ax. En.} 

[55] p. 135. 

[The Essay in the Friend referred to in the text, will be found entire 
in note 59, and die Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, in the Appendix 
to this volume.— Am. Ed.] 

[56] p. 1S6. 

There is this advantage in the occasional use of a newly minted 
term or tide expressing the doctrinal schemes of particular sects or parties, 
that it avoids the inconvenience that pre ss es on either side, whether we 
adopt the name which the Party itself has taken up to express it's peculiar 
tenets by, or that by which the same Party is designated by its opponents. 
If we take the latter, it most often happens that either the persons are 
invidiously aimed at in the designation of the principles, or that the name 
implies some consequence or occasional accompaniment of the principles 
denied by the parties themselves, as applicable to them collectively* On 
the other hand, convinced as I am, that current appellations are never 
wholly indifferent or inert; and that, when employed to express the cha- 
racteristic Belief or Object of a rtHgious confederacy, they exert on the 
Many a great and constant, though insensible, influence } I cannot but fear 
that in adopting the former I may be sacrificing the interests of Truth be- 
yond what the duties of courtesy can demand or justify. In a tract published 
in the year 1816, 1 have stated my objections to the word Umtoriana : as a 
name which in its proper sense can belong only to the Maintainors of the 
Truth impugned by the persons, who have chosen it as their designation* 
44 For Unity or Unition, and ^distinguishable Vmeihf or sameness, are 
incompatible terms. We never speak of the Unity of Attraction, or the 
Unity of Repulsion ; but of the Unity of Attraction and Repulsion in each 
corpuscle. Indeed, the essential diversity of the conceptions, Unity and 
Sameness, was among the elementary principles of the old Logicians; and 
Leibnitz in his critique on Wissowatius has ably exposed the sophisms 
grounded on the confusion of the two terms. But in the exclusive sense, 
in which the name, Unitarian, is appropriated by the Sect, and in which 
they mean it to be understood, it is a presumptuous Boast and an unchari- 
table calumny. No one of the Churches to which they on this article of 
the Christian Faith stand opposed, Greek or Latin, ever adopted the term, 
Trini — or Tri-uni-tarians as their ordinary and proper name; and had it 
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been otherwise, yet Unity is assuredly no logical Opposite to Tri-iraky, 
-which expressly includes it The triple Alliance is a fortiori Affiance. 
The true designation of their characteristic Tenet, and which would sun- 
ply and inoffensively express a fact admitted on all sides, is Psilavthropism 
or the assertion of the mere humanity of Christ" 

I dare not hesitate to avow my regret, that any scheme of doctrines or 
tenets should be the subject of penal law : though I can easily con- 
ceive, that any scheme, however excellent in itselfj may be propagated, 
and however false or injurious, may be assailed, in -a manner and by 
means that would make the Advocate or Assailant justly punishable. But 
then it is the tnamwr t the means % that constitute the crimi. The merit or 
demerit of the Opinions themselves depends on their originating and de- 
termining causes, which may differ in every different Believer, and are 
certainly known to Him alono, who commanded us— Judge not, lest ye be 
judged. At all events, in the present state of the Law, I do not see where 
wc can begin, or where we can stop, without inconsistency and conse- 
quent hardship. Judging by all that trie can pretend to know or are en- 
titled to infer, who among us will take on himself to deny that the fete 
Dr. Priestley was a- good and benevolent man, as sincere in his love, as he 
was intrepid and indefatigable in his pursuit, of Truth? Now let lis con- 
struct three parallel tables, the first containing the Articles of Belief moral 
and theological, maintained by the venerable Hooker, as the representative 
of the Established Church, each article being distinctly lined and number- 
ed ; the second the Tenets and Persuasions of Lord Herbert, as the repre- 
sentative of the platonizing Deists; and the third, those of Dr. Priestley. 
Let the points, in which the second and third agree with or differ from 
the first, be considered as to. the comparative number modified by toe 
comparative weight and importance of the several points — and let any 
competent and upright Man be appointed the Arbiter, to decide according 
to his best judgement, without any reference to the truth of the opinions, 
which of the two differed from the first more widely! I say this, well 
aware that it would be abundantly more prudent to leave it unsaid. But 
I say it in the conviction, that the libemlihj in the adoption of admitted 
monomers in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they have been 
negatively legalized, is but an equivocal proof of liberality towards die 
persons who dissent from us. On the contrary, I more than suspect that 
the former liberality does in too many men arise from a latent pre-dispo- 
sition to transfer theu* reprobation and intolerance from the Doctrines to 
the Doctors, from the Belief to the Believers. Indecency, Abuse, Scoffing 
on subjects dear and awful to- a multitude of our fellow-citizens — Appeals 
to the vanity, appetites, and malignant passions of ignorant and incompe- 
tent judges— these are flagrant overt-acts, condemned by the Law written 
in the heart of every honest man, Jew, Turk, and Christian. These are 
points respecting which the humblest honest man feels it his duty to hold 
himself infallible, and dares not hesitate in giving utterance to the verdict 
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of Ills conscience,, in the Jury-box as fearlessly as by his fireside. It is far 
otherwise with respect to matters of faith and inward conviction : and 
with respect to these I say — Tolerate no Belief, that you judge false and of 
injurious tendency : and arraign no Believer. The Man is more and other 
than his Belief: and God only knows, how small or how large a part of 
him the Belief in question may be, for good or for evil. Resist every 
false doctrine: and call no man heretic. The false doctrine does not 
necessarily make the man a heretic ; but an evil heart can make any doc- 
trine heretical. 

Actuated by these principles, I have objected to a false and deceptive 
designation in the case of one System. Persuaded, that the doctrines, 
enumerated in p. 127 — 12$> are not only essential to the Christian Religion, 
but those which contra-distinguish the religion as Christian, I merely 
repeat this persuasion in an other form, when I assert, that (in my sense of 
the word, Christian) uiiitarianism is not Christianity. But do I say, that 
those, who call themselves Unitarians, are not Christians? God forbid* 
I would not think, much less promulgate, a judgement at once so pre- 
sumptuous and so uncharitable. Let a friendly antagonist retort on my 
scheme of faith, in the like manner: 1 shall respect him all the more for 
his consistency as a reasonor, and not confide the Jess in his kindness 
towards me as his Neighbour and Fellow-christian. This latter and most 
endearing name I scarcely know how to withhold even from my friend, 
HT*Ait Hun wrrs, as often as I read wbat^very Reverer of Holy Writ and 
of the English Bible ought to read, his admirable Vikdi cut Hebraic;*:!, 
It has trembled on the verge, as it were, of my lips, every time 1 have, 
conversed with that pious, learned, strong-minded, and single-hearted Je% 
an Israelite indeed and without guile 



Cujus cum sequi naturam, legiims uti, 
, . Et nientem vitiis, ora negare dolis ; 

,; Vjrtutes opihus, verum pneponere falso, 

» 4 Nil vacuum sensu diccre, nil facero. 
i ... \.'Post ohitiun vivain secum, secum rcqiiiescam, 
, Nee fiat nielior sore mea sorte sua t 

From a poem of Hildcberi on his Master, 
iAe persecuted Bcrcngctrius. 

Under die, same feelings I conclude this Aid to Reflection by applying 
the principle to another misnomer not leap inappropriate and far more in- 
fluential. Of those, whom I have found most reason to respect and value, 
many have been members of die Church of Rome: aud certainly I did not 
honour those the least, who scrupled even in common parlance to call 
our Church a Reformed Church. A similar scruple would not, me thinks, 
disgrace a protectant as to the use of the words, Catholic or Roman 
Catholic; and 3f (tacitly at least, and in thought) he remembered that the 
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Romish Anti-cathofae Church would more traly exprae*tfeo ferftf Mmmk,* 
to mark that the corruptions in discipline, doctrine, and practice do, for the 
Jar larger part, owe both their origin and perpetuation to the R^mrwh 
Court, and the local Tribunals of the City of Rome ; and neither are or ev- 
er have been Catholic, i. e. universal, throughout the Roman Empire, ox 
even in the whole Latin or Western Church — and *£n*i-catholic, because 
no other Church acts on so narrow and exconununicative a principle, or 
is characterized by such a jealous spirit of monopoly. Instead of a Cath- 
olic (universal) spirit it may be truly described as a spirit of particularism, 
counterfeiting Catholicity by a negative totality and heretical sel£circum~ 
scription — in the first instances cutting off, and since then cutting bersej( 
off from, all the other members of Christ's Body. For the rest, I think' 
as that man of true catholic spirit and apostolic zeal, Richard Baxter* 
thought; and my readers will thank me for conveying my reflections in hk 
own words, in the following golden passages from his Life, "faithfully pub-, 
fished from his own original MSS. by Mathew Sylvester, 1696." 

a My censures of the Baptists do much differ from what they were 
at first I then thought, that their errors in the doctrines of faith were, 
their most dangerous mistakes. But now I am assured that their rnisexr 
pressions and misunderstanding us, with our mistakes of them and incon- 
venient expressions of our own opinions, have made the difference in 
most points appear much greater than it is ; and that in some it is next to 
none at all. But the great and unroeoncilable differences lie in their 
Church Tyranny ; in the usurpations of their Hierarchy, and Priesthood, 
under the name of spiritual authority exercising a temporal Lordship ; 
h* their corruptions and abasement of God's Worship, but above all in their 
systematic befriending of Ignorance and Vice. 

" At first I thought that Mr, Perkins well proved, that a Baptist cannot 
go beyond a reprobate ; but now I doubt not that God hath many sancti- 
fied ones among them who have received the true doctrine of Christianity 
so practically that their contradictory errors are like a conquerable dose of 
poison which a healthful nature doth overcome. And I can never beUevt 
that a man may not be waned by that rdigiorij which doth iut bring km to the 
true love of God and to a heavenly mind and life: nor that God will ever cart , 
a Soul into heu\ that truly loveth him. Also .at first it would disgrace any 
doctrine with me if I did but hear it called Popery and anti-christian; 
but I have long learned to be more impartial, and to know that Satan can 
use even the names of Popery and Antichrist, to bring a truth into sus- 
picion and discredit."— Baxter's life, part I. p. 131. 

[57] p. 143. 

According as we attend more or leas to the differences, the Sort becomes, 
of course, more or less comprehensive. Hence there arises for the system* 
atic Naturalist the necessity of subdividing the Sorts into Orders, Classes, 
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Fflmilies, fee.: all which, however, resolve themselves for the mere Logi- 
cian into the conception of Genus and Species, i. e. the comprehending, 
and the comprehended. 

[58] p. 144. 

Were it not so, how could the first comparison have been possible ? It 
would involve the absurdity of measuring a thing by itself But if we fix on 
some one thing, the length of our own foot, or of our hand aud arm from 
the elbow joint, it is evident that in order to do this we must have the con- 
ception of Measure. Now these antecedent and most general Conceptions 
are what is meant by the constituent ybrw of the Understanding : we call 
them constituent because they are not acquired by the Understanding, but 
are implied in its constitution. As rationally might a Circle be said to ac- 
quire a centre and circumference, as the Understanding to acquire these 
its inherent forms, or ways of conceiving. TTiis is what Leibnitz meant, 
when to the old adage of the Peripatetics, Nihil in intellect*} quod non 
priiis in Sensu ( There is nothing in the Understanding not derived from 
the Senses, or — There is nothing conceived that was not previously per- 
ceived); he replied — prater intellectum ipsum (except the understanding 
itself). 

And here let me remark for once and all: whoever would reflect to any 
purpose — whoever is in earnest in his pursuit of Self-knowledge, and of 
one of the principal means to this, an insight into the meaning of the 
words he uses and the different meanings properly or improperly conveyed 
by one and the same word, according as it is used in the Schools or the 
Market, according as the kind or a high degree is intended (ex. gr. Heat, 
Weigh*, &c. as employed scientifically, compared with the same word 
used popularly — whoever, I say, seriously proposes this as his Object, 
must so far overcome his dislike of pedantry, and his dread of being sneered ' 
at as a Pedant, as not to quarrel with an uncouth word or phrase, till he Id 
quite sure that some other and more familiar would not only have expressed 
the precise meaning with equal clearness, but have been as likely to draw 
his attention to this meaning exclusively. The ordinary language of a 
Philosopher in conversation or popular writings, compared with the lan- 
guage he uses in strict reasoning, is as his Watch compared with the 
Chronometer in his Observatory. He sets the former by the Town-clock, 
or even, perhaps, by the Dutch clock In his "kitchen, not because he be- 
lieves it right, but because his neighbours and his Cook go by it To af- 
ford the reader an opportunity lot exercising the forbearance here recom- 
mended, f turn back to the phrase, "most general Conceptions," and ob- 
serve, that in strict and severe propriety of language I should have said 
gtntrxdtfc or gentrific rather than general, and Concipitncts or Conceptive 
Acts rather than conceptions. 
It is an old Complaint, that a Man of Genius no sooner appears, 
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but the Host of Dunces are up in arms to repel the invading Alien. This 
observation would have made more converts to its truth, I suspect, had it 
been worded more dispassionately, and with a less contemptuous antithe- 
sis. For * Dunces" let us substitute u the Many,* or the *' &t*r*; xooftof' 
(this world) of the Apostle, and we shall perhaps find no great difficulty m 
accounting for the fact. To arrive at the root, indeed, and last Ground of 
the problem, it would be necessary to investigate the nature and effects 
of the sense of Difference on the human mind where it is not held in 
check by Reason and Reflection. We need not go to the savage tribes of 
North America, or the yet ruder Natives of the Indian Isles, to learn how 
alight a degree of Difference will, in uncultured minds, call up a sense of 
Diversity, an inward perplexity and contradiction, as if the Strangen 
were and yet were not of the same kind with themselves. Who has not 
had occasion to observe the effect which the gesticulations and nasal tones 
of a Frenchman produce on our own Vulgar? Here we may see the 
origin and primary import of our " Unkindntss" It is a sense of Unkind, 
and not the mere negation but the positive Opposite of the sense of kind. 
Alienation, aggravated now by fear, now by contempt, and not seldom by 
a mixture of both, aversion, hatred, enmity, are so many successive shapes 
of its growth and metamorphosis. In application to the present case, it is 
sufficient to say, that Pindar's remark on sweet Music holds equally true 
of Genius : as many as are not delighted by it are disturbed, perplexed, 
irritated. The beholder either recognizes it as a projected Form of his. 
own Being, that moves before him with a Glory round its head, or recoils 
from it as from a Spectre. But this speculation would lead us too far; we. 
must be content with having referred to it as the ultimate ground of the 
fact, and pass to the more obvious and proximate causes. And as the fiiqt 
I would rank the person's not understanding what yet he expects to un- 
derstand, and as if he had a right to do so. An original Mathematical 
Work, or any other that requires peculiar and (so to say) technical marks 
and symbols, will excite no uneasy feelings — not in die mind of a compe 
tent Reader, for he understands it; and not with others, because they nei 
ther expect nor are expected to understand it. The second place we mar 
assign to the ^Misunderstanding, which is almost sure to follow in case* 
where the incompetent person, finding no outward marks (Diagrams, ar^ 
bitrary signs, and the like) to inform him at first sight, that the subject js 
one which he does not pr^fand to understand, and to be, ignorant of which 
does not detract, from hia estimation as a man of abilities generally, toB, 
attach some meaning to what he hears or reads.; and as he is out of hu- 
mour with the Author, it will most often be such a meaning as -he can 
quarrel with and exhibit in a ridiculous or offensive point of view. . 

But above all, the whole World almost of Minds, as far as regards intel- 
lectual efforts, may bo divided into two classes of the BusyrindQlent an<} 
Lazy-indolent. To both alike all Thinking is painful ; and all attempts .to 
rouse them to think, whether in the re-examination of their existing Con- 
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victions, or for the reception of new light, are irritating. "It may all be 
Very deep and clever ; but really one ought to be quite sure of it before 
one wrenches one's brain to find out what it is. I take up a Book as a 
Companion, with whom I can have an easy cheerful chit-chat on what we 
both know beforehand, or else matters of fact In our leisure hours we 
have a right to relaxation and amusement" 

Well ! but in their studious hours, when their Bow is to be bent, when 
they are apud Musas, or amidst the Muses ? Alas ! it is just the same ! 
The same craving for amusement t. e. to be away from the Muses ! for re- 
laxation, i. e. the unbending of a Bow which in fact had never been strung! 
There are two ways of obtaining their applause. The first is : Enable 
them to reconcile in one and the same occupation the love of Sloth and the 
hatred of vacancy ! Gratify indolence, and yet save them from Ennui — 
in plain English, from themselves! For, spite of their antipathy to dry rea- 
ding, the keeping company with themselves is, after all, the insufferable 
annoyance : and the true secret of their dislike to a work of Thought and 
Inquiry lies in its tendency to make them acquainted with their own per- 
manent Being. The other road to their favour is to introduce to them 
their own thoughts and predilections, tricked out in the fine language, in 
which it would gratify their vanity to express them in their own conver- 
versation, and with which they can imagine themselves showing off: aud 
this (as has been elsewhere remarked) is the characteristic difference be- 
tween the second-rate Writers of the last two or three generations, and 
the same class under Elizabeth and the Stuarts. In the latter we find the 
most far-fetched and singular thoughts in the simplest and most native 
language ; in the former the most obvious and common-place thoughts in 
the most far-fetched and motley language. But lastly, and as the sine qui 
non of their patronage, a sufficient arc must be left for the Reader's mind 
to oscillate in — freedom of choice, 

To make the shifting cloud be what you please, 
save only where the attraction of Curiosity determines the line of Motion 
The Attention must not be fastened down : and this every work of Gen- 
ius, not simply narrative, must do before it can be justly appreciated. 

In former times a popular work meant one that adapted the results of 
studious Meditation or scientific Research to the capacity of the People, 
presenting in the Concrete, by instances and examples, what had been as- 
certained in the Abstract and by discovery of the Law. Now on the other 
hand, that is a popular Work which gives hack to the People their own 
errors and prejudices, and flatters the Many by creating them, under the 
title of the public, into a supreme and inappellable Tribunal of intellectu- 
al Excellence. P. S. in a continuous work, the frequent insertion and 
length of Notes would need an Apology: in a book of Aphorisms and de- 
tached Comments none is necessary, it being understood beforehand, that 
the Sauce and the Garnish are to occupy the greater part of the Dish. 

S. T. C. 
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[59] p. 145. 

Take a familiar illustration. My Sight and Touch convey to me a 
certain impression, to which my Understanding applies it's pre-conceptions 
(conceptus antecedentes et gcneralissimC) of Quantity and Relation, and thus 
refers it to die Class and Name of three-cornered Bodies — we will sup- 
pose it the Iron of a Turf-spade . It compares the sides, and finds that 
any two measured as one are greater than the third ; and according to a 
law of the imagination, there arises a presumption that in all other Bodiei 
of the same figure(i. e. three-cornered and equilateral) the same pruport wo 
exists. After this, the senses have been directed successively to a number 
of three-cornered bodies of unequal sides— and in these too the same pro* 
portion has been found without exception till at length it becomes a 
fact of experience^ that in aU Triangles, hitherto seen, the two sides an 
greater than the third : and there will exist no ground or analogy for an- 
ticipating an exception to a Rule, generalized from so vast a number of 
particular instances. So far and no farther could the Understanding cany 
us : and as far as this " the faculty, judging according to sense," conducts 
many of the inferior animals, if not in the same, yet instances analogous 
and fully equivalent 

The Reason supersedes the whole process : and on the first conception 
presented by the Understanding in consequence of the first sight of a tri- 
angular Figure, of whatever sort it might chance to be, it affirms with an 
assurance incapable of future increase, with a perfect certainty, that in all 
possible Triangles any two of the inclosing Lines unU and mutt be greater 
than the third. In short, Understanding in its highest form of Experience 
remains commensurate with the experimental notices of the senses, from 
which it is generalized. Reason, on the other hand, either predetermines 
Experience, or avails itself of a past Experience to supersede its necessity 
in all future time ; and affirms truths which no Sense could perceive, nor 
Experiment verify, nor Experience confirm. 

Yea, this is the test and character of a truth so affirmed, that in its own 
proper form it is inconceivable. For to conceive is a function of the Under- 
standing, which can be exercised only on subjects subordinate thereto. 
And yet to the forms of the Understanding all truth must be reduced, that 
is to be fixed as an object of reflection, and to be rendered exprestSk. 
And here we have a second test and sign of a truth so affirmed, that it can 
come forth out of the moulds of the Understanding only in the disguise of 
two contradictory conceptions, each of which is partially true, and the 
conjunction of both conceptions becomes the representative or exprtssm 
(=the exponent) of a truth beyond conception and inexpressible. Exam- 
plea. Before Abraham was, I am. — God is a Circle whose centre is every 
where and circumference no where. — The Soul is all in every part 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man can in- 
deed learn from another, but which (were this possible) I might have 
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learnt from Plato, Kepler, and Bacon; from Luther, Hooker, Pascal, 
Leibnitz, and Fenelon. But in this last paragraph I have, I see, un- 
wittingly overstepped my purpose, according to which we were to take 
Reason as a simply intellectual power. Yet even as such, and with all 
the disadvantage of a technical and arbitrary Abstraction, it has been 
made evident — 1. that there is an intuition or mmediate Beholding, ac- 
companied by a conviction of the necessity and universality of the truth 
so beheld not derived from the Senses, which Intuition, when it is con- 
strued by purt Sense, gives birth to the Science of Mathematics, and when 
applied to Objects supersensuous or spiritual, is the Organ of Theology 
and Philosophy; — and 2. that there is likewise a reflective and discursive 
Faculty, or mediate Apprehension, which, taken by itself and uninfluenced 
by the former, depends on the Senses for the Materials on which it is 
exercised, and is contained within the Sphere of the Senses. And this 
Faculty it is, which, in generalizing the Notices of the Senses, constitutes 
Sensible Experience, and gives rise to Maxims or Rules, which may 
become more and more general, but can never be raised to universal 
Verities, or beget a consciousness of absolute Certainty; though they may 
be sufficient to extinguish all doubt (Putting Revelation out of view, 
take our first Progenitor in the 50th or 100th year of his existence. His 
Experience would probably have freed him from all doubt, as the Sun 
sunk in the Horizon, that it would re-appear the next morning. But com- 
pare this state of Assurance with that which the same man would have 
had of the 37th Proposition of Euclid, supposing him like Pythagoras to 
have discovered the Demonstration). Now is it expedient, I ask, or con- 
formable to the laws and purposes of Language, to call two so altogether 
disparate Subjects by one and the same name ? Or, having two names 
in our language, should we call each of the two diverse subjects by both 
— i. e. by either name, as caprice might dictate? If not, then as we have 
the two words, Reason and Understanding (as indeed what Language of 
cultivated Man has not?) what should prevent us from appropriating the 
former to the Power distinctive of Humanity ? We need only place the 
derivatives from the two terms in opposition (ex. gr. "A and B are both 
rational Beings; but there is no comparison between them in point of 
intelligence^ or " She always concludes rationally, though not a Woman of 
much Understanding'*) to see, that we cannot reverse the order— t. e, call the 
higher Gift Understanding, and the lower, Reason. What should prevent 
us — I asked. Alas ! that which has prevented us— the cause of this confu- 
sion in the terms— is only too obvious: viz. inattention to the momentous 
distinction in the things, and (generally) to the duty and habit recommend- 
ed in the Vth Introductory Aphorism of this Volume, (see p. 2.) But the 
cause of this, and of all its lamentable Effects and Subcauses, u false doc- 
trine, blindness of Heart and contempt of the Word," is best declared by the 
philosophic Apostle : M they did not Uke to retain God in their knowledge," 

39 
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(Rom. L 28,) and though they could not extinguish « the light that fightefh 
every man," and which "shone in the Darkness ;" yet because the Dirk 
ness could not comprehend the Light, they refused to hear witness of the 
Light, and worshipped, instead, the shaping Mist, which the Light had 
drawn upward from the Ground (i. e. from the mere Animal nature and 
instinct), and which that Light alone had made visible (i e. by super-indu- 
cing on the animal instinct the principle of Self-consciousness). 

[The subject of the Comment to which this note is attached, and of the 
note itself, I consider, and it is indeed represented by the author, as very 
essential to the right apprehension of the whole system. The distinction 
between reason and the understanding, and that between nature and the 
free- wil], are indeed the ground of all that is most peculiar and important 
in the author's views ; and I have wished particularly to aid the reader, at 
far as may be, in obtaining a distinct notion of their import. The passages, 
which best illustrate the latter distinction, were referred to in note 29 ; and 
I propose to bring together, here, the means of illustrating the former, so 
&r as I can well find them in the works of the author. The following Es- 
say is the one referred to, p. 135 and note 55, and is from the Friend, vol. 
1, p. 263 — 277. In connexion with it the reader is requested to peruse 
note [C] in the appendix to the Statesman's Manual, near the end of this 
volume. See also note 43, and the references there made, and note Gd. 

"In the Appendix to his first Lay Sermon, the Author has indeed treat- 
ed the question at considerable length, but chiefly in relation to the heighte 
of Theology and Metaphysics. In the next number he attempts to ex- 
plain himself more popularly, and trusts that with no great expenditure of 
attention the reader will satisfy his mind, that our remote ancestors spoke 
as men acquainted with the constituent parts of their own moral and in- 
teDectual being, when they described one man as being out of his senses, 
another wont of his wits, or deranged in his understanding, and a third as 
having lost his reason. Observe, the understanding may be derangea\toesk- 
enea\ or perverted; but the reason is either lost or not lost, that is, wholly 
present or wholly absent." 

ESSAY. 

Man may rather be defined a religious than a rational character, in re- 
gard that in other creatures there may be something of Reason, but there 
is nothing of Religion. Harruvctov. 

If the Reader will substitute the word "Understanding" for "Reason," 
and the word "Reason" for "Religion," Harrington has here completely 
expressed the Truth for wliich the Friend is contending. But that this 
was Harrington's meaning is evident Otherwise instead of comparing 
two faculties with each other, he would contrast a faculty with one of its 
own objects, which would involve the same absurdity as if he had said, 
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that man might rather be defined an astronomical than a seeing animal, 
because other animals possessed the sense of Sight, but were incapable 
of beholding the satellites of Saturn, or the nebula? of fixed stars. If 
further confirmation be necessary, it may be supplied by the following re- 
flection, the leading thought of which I remember to have read in the 
works of a continental Philosopher. It should seem easy to give the de- 
finite distinction of the Reason from the Understanding, because we con- 
stantly imply it when we speak of the difference between ourselves and 
the brute creation,, No one, except as a figure of speech, ever speaks of 
an animal reason /* but that many animals possess a share of Understand- 
ing, perfectly distinguishable from mere Instinct, we all allow. Few persons 
have a favorite dog without making instances of its intelligence an occa- 
sional topic of conversation. They call for our admiration of the wutivid- 
val animal, and not with exclusive reference to the Wisdom in Nature, as 
in the case of the siorge or maternal instinct of beasts ; or of the hexan- 
gular cells of the bees, and the wonderful coincidence of this fonn with 
the geometrical demonstration of the largest possible number of rooms in 
a given space. likewise, we distinguish various degrees of Understanding 
there, and even discover, from inductions supplied by the Zoologists, that 
the Understanding appears (as a general rule) in an inverse proportion to 
the Instinct. We hear little or nothing of the instincts of "the half-rea- 
soning elephant," and as little of the Understanding of Caterpillars and 
Butterflies. (N. B. Though reasoning does not in our language, in the 
lax use of words natural in conversation or popular writings, imply scien- 
tific conclusion, yet the phrase "half-reasoning" is evidently used by Pope 
as a poetic hyperbole.) 6ut reason is wholly denied, equally to the high- 
est as to the lowest of the brutes ; otherwise it must be wholly attributed 
to them, and with it therefore Self-consciousness, and personality y or Moral 
Being." 
I should have no objection to define Reason with Jacobi, and with his 



*I have this moment looked over a Translation of Blumenbach's Physi- 
ology by Dr. Elliotson, which forms a glaring exception, p. 45. I do not 
know Dr. Elliotson, but I do know Professor Blumenbach, and was an as- 
siduous attendant on the Lectures, of which this classical work was the 
text-book: and I know that that good and great man would start back 
with surprise and indignation at the gross materialism morticed on to his 
work : the more so because during the whole period, in which the identi- 
fication of Man with the Brute in Kind was the fashion of Naturalists, Blu- 
menbach remained ardent and instant in controverting the opinion, and 
exposing its fallacy and falsehood, both as a man of sense and as a Natu- 
ralist I may truly say, that it was uppermost in his heart and foremost in 
his speech. Therefore, and from no hostile feeling to Dr. Elliotson (whom 
I hear spoken of with great regard and respect, and to whom I myself 
give credit for his manly openness in the avoteal of his opinions) I have felt 
the present animadversion a duty of justice as well as gratitude. 

S. T. C.-8 April, 1817. 
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friend Hemsterhuis, as an organ bearing the same relation to spfeita&l ob- 
jects, the Universal, the Eternal, and the Necessary, as the eye bears 1* 
material and contingent piusnomena. But then it most be added, that it 
is an organ identical with its appropriate objects. Thus, God, the 8oul, 
eternal Truth, etc. are the objects of Reason ; but they are themselves 
reason. We name God the Supreme Reason ; and Milton says, "Whew* 
the Soul Reason receives, and Reason is her Being. 9 Whatever is 
conscious SWf-knowledge is Reason ; and in this sense it may be safely 
denned the organ of the Supersensuous; even as the Understanding 
wherever it does not possess or use the Reason, as another and inward 
eye, may be defined the conception of the Sensuous, or the faculty by 
which we generalise and arrange the phenomena of perception : that (ac- 
uity, the functions of which contain the rules and constitute the possAifir/ 
of outward Experience. In short, the Understanding supposes something 
that is understood. This may be merely its own acts or forms, that is, for- 
mal Logic ; but real objects, the materials of substakM knowledge, most 
be furnished, we might safely say revealed, to it by Organs of Sense. The 
understanding of the higher Brutes has only organs of outward sense, and 
consequently material objects only; but man's understanding has likewise 
an organ of inward sense, and therefore the power of acquainting itself 
with invisible realities or spiritual objects. This organ is his Reason. 
Again, the Understanding and Experience may exist* without Reason. 
But Reason cannot exist without Understanding ; nor does it or can it ma- 
nifest itself but in and through the understanding, which in our elder wri- 
ters is often called discount, or the discursive faculty, as by Hooker, Lord 
Bacon, and Hoboes : and an understanding enlightened by reason Shaks- 
pear gives as the contra-distinguishing character of man, under the name 
discourse of reason. In short, the human understanding possesses two dis- 
tinct organs, the outward sense, and ** the mind's eye* which is reason: 
wherever we use that phrase (the mind's eye) in its proper sense, and not 
as a mere synonyms of the memory or the fancy. In this way we recon- 
cile the promise of Revelation, that the blessed will see God, with the de- 
claration of St. John, God hath no one seen at any time. 

We will add one other illustration to prevent any misconception, ss if 
we were dividing the human soul into different essences, or ideal persons. 
In this piece of steel I acknowledge the properties of hardness, brittleneas, 



•Of this no one would feel inclined to doubt, who had seen the poodle 
dog, whom the celebrated BmmifBAcn, a name so dear to science, as a 
physiologist and Comparative Anatomist, and not less dear as a man, to 
all Englishmen who have ever resided at Gottingen in the course of their 
education, trained up, not only to hatch the eggs of the hen with all the 
mother's care and patience, but to attend the chickens afterwards, and find 
the food for them. I have myself known a Newfoundland dog who 
watched and guarded a family of young children with all the intelligence 
of a nurse, during their walks. 
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high polish, and the capability of forming a mirror. I find afi these HI 
wise in the plate glass of a friend's carriage ; but in addition to all these, I 
find the quality of transparency, or the power of transmitting as well as of 
reflecting the rays of light The application is obvious. 

If theireader therefore will take the. trouble of bearing in mind these 
and the following explanations, he will hare removed beforehand every 
possible difficulty from the Friend's political section. For there is another 
use ef the word, Reason, arising out of the former indeed, but less de- 
note, and more exposed to misconception. In this latter use if means the 
understanding considered as using the Reason, so for as by the organ of 
Reason only we possess the ideas of the Necessary and the Universal; 
and this is the more common use of the word, when it is applied with any 
attempt at clear and distinct conceptions. In this narrower and derivative 
sense the best definition of Reason, which I can give, will be found in the 
third member of the following sentence, in which the understanding is 
described in its three-fold operation, and from each receives an appropri- 
ate name. The Sense, (vis sensitive vel intuitiva) perceives i Vis regula- 
trix (the understanding, in its own peculiar operation) conceives: Vis ra- 
ticinalig (the Reason or rationalized understanding) comprehends. The first 
k impressed through the organs of sense; the second combines these mul- 
tifarious impressions into individual Notions, and by reducing these notions 
to Rules, according to the analogy of all its former notices, constitutes Ex- 
perience ; the third subordinates both these notions and the rules of Ex- 
perience to absolute Pbjhciflxs or necessary Laws : and thus, concern- 
ing objects, which our experience has proved to have real existence, it de- 
monstrates, moreover, in what way they are jwtnfe, and in doing this con- 
stitutes Science. Reason, therefore, in this secondary sense, and used, not 
as a spiritual Organ but as a Faculty (namely, the Understanding or Soul 
enlightened by that organ)-— Reason, I say, or the scientific Faculty, is the 
Intellection of the possibility or essential properties of things by means of 
the Laws that constitute them. Thus the rational idea of a Circle is that 
of a figure constituted by the circumvolution of a straight line with its one 
-end fixed. 

Every man must feel, that though he may not be exerting different fac- 
ulties, he is exerting his faculties in a different way, when in one instance 
he begins with some one self-evident truth, (that the radii of a circle, for 
instance, are all equal,) and in consequence of this being true sees at once, 
without any actual experience, that some other thing must be true likewise, 
and that, this being true, some third thing must be equally true, and so on 
till he comes, we will say, to the properties of the lever, considered as the 
spoke of a circle ; which is capable of having all its marvellous powers 
demonstrated even to a savage who had never seen a lever, and without 
supposing any other previous knowledge in his mind, but this one, that 
there is a conceivable figure, all possible lines from the middle to the cir- 
cumference of which are of the same length : or when, in the second in- 
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stance, he brings together the fitete of experience, each of winch his to 
own separate value, neither enc roaeo d nor diminished by the truth of any 
other filet which may have preoeded it: and making these several feeto 
bear upon some particuhur project, and finding some in favour of it, and 
some against it» determines for or against the project, according aa one or 
the other class of facta preponderate: as, for instance, whether it wouU 
be better to plant a particular spot of ground with larch, or with Soofck 
fir, or with oak in preference to either. Surely every man will acknowl- 
edge, that*his mind was very differently employed in the first case froni 
what it was in the second ; and all men have agreed to call the results of 
the first class the truths of science such as not only are true, but winch it 
is impossible to conceive otherwise : while the results of the second cuts 
are called facts, or things of experience; and as to these latter we most 
often content ourselves with the greater probability, that they are so, or to, 
rather than otherwise — nay, even when we have no doubt that they are bo 
in the particular case, we never presume to assert that they must oonthiae 
so always, and under all circumstances. On the contrary, our conclusioBi 
depend altogether on contingent circumstances. Now when the mind m 
employed as in the case first-mentioned, I call it Reasoning, or the use of 
the pure Reason ; but, in the second case, the Understanding or Prudence. 
This Reason applied to the motives of our conduct, and combined wall 
the sense of our moral responsibility, is the conditional cause of Cbmcvnff, 
which is a spiritual sense or testifying state of the coincidence or discord- 
ance of the free will with the Rsasoit. But as the reasoning consols 
wholly in a man's power of seeing, whether any two ideas, which happaa 
to be in his mind, are, or are not, in contradiction with each other, it fol» 
lows of necessity, not only that all men have reason, but that every man 
has it in the same degree. For Reasoning (or Reason, in this its secondary 
sense) does not consist in the Ideas, or in their clearness, but simply, when 
they are in the mind, in seeing whether they contradict each other or no. 
And again, as in the determinations of Conscience the only knowledge 
required is that of my own intention— whether in doing such a thing, in* 
stead of leaving it undone, I did what I should tlonk right if any other 
person had done it ; it follows that in the mere question of guih or inno- 
cence, all men have not only Reason equally, but likewise aH the materi- 
als on which the reason, considered as Conscience, is to work. But when 
we pass out of ourselves, and speak, not exclusively of the ages* at suss- 
ing well or ill, but of the action in its consequences, then of course expe- 
rience is required, judgment in making use of it, and all those other qua)* 
ities of the mind which are so differendy dispensed to different persons, 
both by nature and education. And though the reason iisdf is the same in 
all men, yet the means of exercising it, and the materials (i. e. the facte 
and Ideas) on winch it is exercised, being possessed in very different de- 
grees by different persons, ihc practical Resvll is, of course, equally dn%r- 
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ent— antf the Tvhole ground weak of Rousseau's Philosophy ends in m 
mere Nothingism. — Even in that branch of knowledge, en which the ideas, 
qn the congruity of which with each other the Reason is to decide, are 
ail possessed alike by ail men, namely, in Geometry, (for all men in their 
senses possess all the component images, viz. simple curves and straight 
lines) yet the power of attention required for the perception of linked Truths, 
even of such Truths, is so very different in A and in B, that Sir Isaac New- 
ton professed that it was in this power only that he was superior to ordi- 
nary men. In short, the sophism is as gross as if I should say — The Souls 
of all men have the faculty of sight in an equal degree — forgetting to add, 
that this faculty cannot be exercised without eyes, and that some men 
are blind and others short-sighted, &c. — and should then take advantage 
of this my omission to conclude against the use or necessity of spectacles, 
microscopes, &c — or of choosing the sharpest sighted men for our guides. 

Having exposed this gross sophism, I must warn against an opposite er- 
ror — namely, that if Reason, as distinguished from Prudence, consists 
merely in knowing that Black cannot be White— or when a man has a 
clear conception of an inclosed figure, and another equally clear concep- 
tion of a straight line, his Reason teaches him that these two conceptions 
are incompatible in the same object, i. e. that two straight lines cannot in- 
clude a space — — the said Reason must be a very insignificant faculty. 
But a moment's steady self-reflection will shew us, that in the simple de- 
tennination "Black is not White" — or, "that two straight lines cannot in 
dude- a space" — all the powers are implied, that distinguish Man from An- 
imals— first, the power of reflection — 2d. of comparison — 3d. and therefore 
of suspension of the mind— 4th. therefore of a controlling will, and the 
power of acting from notions, instead of mere images exciting appetites ; 
from motives, and not from mere dark instincts. Was it an insignificant 
thing to weigh the Planets, to determine all their courses, and prophecy 
every possible relation of the Heavens a thousand years hence ? Yet all 
this mighty chain of science is nothing but a linking together of truths of 
the same kind, as, the wkole is greater than its part: — or, if A and B =C, 
then A = B— or&-f-4=7, therefore 7+5 = 12, and so forth. X is to 
be found either in A or B, or C or D : It is not found in A, B, or C, there- 
fore it is to be found in D. — What can be simpler ? Apply this to an an- 
imal—a Dog misses his master where four roads meet — he has come up 
one, smells to two of the others, and then with his head aloft darts for- 
ward to the third road without any examination. If this was done by a 
conclusion, the Dog would have Reason — how comes it then, that he never 
shews it in his ordinary habits ? Why does this story excite either won- 
der or incredulity ? — If the story be a fact, and not a fiction, I should say — 
the Breeze brought his Master's scent down the fourth Road to the Dog's 
nose, and that therefore he did not put it down to the Road, as in the two 
former instances. So awful and almost miraculous docs the simple act of 
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concluding, that take 3 from 4, Acre remain* erne, appear to m when attri- 
buted to the moat sagacious of all animals." 

The next extract is from the Friend, vol J. pp. 187—188; and gives m 
few words the author's view of the subject treated of in note 51. 

M God created man in his own image. To be the image of his own 
eternity created he man! Of eternity and self-existence what other like- 
ness is possible in a finite being, but immortality and moral self-determin- 
ation ! In addition to sensation, perception, and practical judgment (in- 
stinctive or acquirable) concerning the notices furnished by the organs of 
perception, all which in kind at least, the dog possesses in common with 
his master ; in addition to these, God gave us reason, and with reason he 
gave us reflective self-consciousness ; gave us principles, distinguish- 
ed from the maxims and generalizations of outward experience by their 
absolute and essential universality and necessity ; and above all, by super- 
adding to reason the mysterious faculty of free-win and consequent pep* 
sons] amenability, he gave us conscience — that law of conscience, which 
in the power, and as the indwelling word, of an holy and omnipotent le- 
gislator, commands us — from among the numerous ideas mathematical and 
philosophical, which the reason by the necessity of its own excellence 
creates for itself— unconditionally commands us to attribute reatity, and actual 
existence, to those ideas and to those only, without which the conscience 
itself would be baseless and contradictory — to the ideas of Soul, of Free- 
will, of Immortality, and of God ! 

To God, as the reality of the conscience and the source of all obliga- 
tion ; to Tree-will, as the power of the human being to maintain the obe- 
dience, which God through the conscience has commanded, against all 
the might of nature ; and to the Immortality of the Sou), as a state in 
which the weal and woe of man shall be proportioned to his moral worth. 

With this faith all nature, 

all the mighty world 



Of eye and ear- 



presents itself to us, now as the aggregated material of duty, and now as a 
vision of the Moat High revealing to us the mode, and time, and particu- 
lar instance of applying and realizing that universal rule, pre-established in 
the heart of our reason !" 

The following passages are from the first Lay Sermon, pp. 31 — 84, 96—30 
and 62— 64: 



"The Hebrew legislator, and the other inspired poets, prophets, 
ans and moralists of the Jewish church have two immense advantages in 
their favor. First, their particular rules and prescripts flow directly and 
visibly from universal principles, as from a fountain : they flow from prin- 
ciples and ideas that are not so properly said to be confirmed by reason as 
to be reason itself! Principles, in act and procession, disjoined from which, 
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and from the emotions that inevitably accompany the actual intuition of 
their truth, the widest maxims of prudence are like arms without hearts, 
muscles -without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of these princi- 
ples, av taught in the Bible, they are understood in exact proportion as they 
are believed and felt. The regulator is never separated from the main 
spring. For the words of the apostle are literally and philosophically true : 
Wk (that is, the human race) uv* bt faith. Whatever we do or know, 
that in kind is different from the brute creation, has its origin in a deter- 
mination of the reason to have faith and trust in itself* This, its first act 
of faith* is scarcely loss than identical with its own being. ImpUciU, it is 
the Co?ux*— it contains the possibility— of every position, to which there 
exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself therefore, the realizing 
principle, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex body of truths. 
This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, God: a faith not de- 
rived from experience, but its ground and source, and without which the 
fleeting etast o/JM* would no more form experience, than the dust of 
the; grave can of itself make a living man. The imperative and oracular 
foam of the inspired Scripture, if the form of reason itself in all things 
purely rational and moral. 

If it be the wood of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate that it would 
in all things be distinguished from other books, as the supreme Reason, 
whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to the things known, is die* 
tinguished from the understanding, or creaturely mind of the individual, 
the acts of which are posterior to the things, it records and arranges. Man 
•tone was created in the image of God : a position groundless and inexpli- 
cable, if the reason in man do not differ from the understanding. For this 
the inferior animals, (many at least) possess m degree: and assuredly the 
divine image or idea is not a tiling of degrees. 

Hence it follows that what is exprtued in the inspired writings, is impfad 
in all absolute science. The latter whispers what the former utter as with 
the voice of a trumpet As suns as Go© liveth, is the pledge and as- 
surance of every positive truth, that is asserted by the reason. The hu 
ffm understanding musing on many things, snatches at truth, but is frus- 
trated and disheartened by the fluctuating nature of its objects ; its con- 
clusions therefore are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of giving 
permanence to things but by reducing them to abstractions: hardly (saith 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, of whose words the preceding 
sentence is a paraphrase) hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon 
earth, and with labour do we find the things that are before us; but all 
certain knowledge is in the power of God, and a presence from above. 
Bo only have the ways of men been reformed ; and every doctrine that con- 
tains a saving truth, and all acts pleasing to God (in other words, all actions 
consonant with human nature, in its original intention) are through wis- 
dom : that is, the Tciwtwl spirit of man. 

40 
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This then Is the prerogative of the Bible; this is the privilege of ite be- 
lieving students. With them the principle of knowledge ie likewise a 
spring and principle of action. And as it is the only certain knowledge, m 
are the actions that flow with it the only ones on which a secure rehanee 
can be placed. Hie understanding may suggest motives, amy avail itself 
of motives, and make judicious conjectures respecting the probable con- 
sequences of actions. But the knowledge taught in die Scriptures srseV 
ces the motives, involves the consequences; and its highest formula is sti: 
As sure as God Livers, so will it be unto thee ? 

In the genuine enthusiasm of morals, religion, and patriotism, the es- 
nrgement and elevation of the soul above itB mere self attest the presence, 
and accompany the intuition, of ultimate principles akme. These alone 
can interest the undegraded human spirit deeply and enduringly, became 
these alone belong* totilS'esaence» and will remain with it permanently. : 

Notions, the depthless abstractions of fleeting phamomena, the shadow 
of sailing vapors, thelcolorless repetitions ef rain-hews, have effected thar 
utmost when they have added to the dktkidness of our knowledge. flat 
this very cause they are of themselves adverse to lofty emotion, and itie- 
quires the influence of a light and warmth, not then* own, to make them 
chrystalliz* into a semblance of growth. But every principle m aetuaflsed 
by an idea ; and every idea is living, productive, partaketh of infinity, md 
(as Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an endless power of semis*- 
tion. Hence it is, that science*, which consist* wholly in ideas and princi- 
ples, is power. Scientia et potentia (saith the same philoBopher) in idem 
coincident- Hence too • it is, that notions, finked arguments, reference to 
particular (sots, and calculations of prudence, influence only the companv 
frvely few, the men of leisurely minds who have been trained up to then: 
and even these few they influence but faintly. But for the reverse, I appeal 
to the general character of the doctrines which have collected die most *u- 
merous sects, and acted upon the moral being of the eon verts with a force 
that might well seem supernatural ! The great principles of our refigise, 
the sublime ideas spoken out everywhere in die Old and New Testament, 
resemble the fixed stars, which, appear of the samtf size to the naked as to 
the armed eye *, the magnitude of which the telescope may rather seem to 
diminish than to increase. At the annunciation of principles, of ideas, tbe 
soul of man awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a far distant land at the 
unexpected sounds of his native language, when alter long years of ab- 
sence, and almost ef oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own mo- 
ther-tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his brother. 
How else can we explain the fact so honorable to Great Britain, that tbe 
poorest* amongst as will contend with- as much enthusiasm as the richest 

*The reader will remember the anecdote told with so much humour in 
Goldsmith's Essay. But this is not the first instance where the mind in its 
hour of meditation finds matter of admiration and elevating thought, in 
circumstances that in a different mood had excited its mirth/ 
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for the rights of property ? These rights are the spheres and necessary 
conditions of free agency. But free agency contains the idea of the free 
will ; and in this he intuitively knows the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, 
fears, and capabilities of his own nature. On what other ground but the 
cognatenessof ideas and principles to man as man, does the nameless -sol- 
dier rush to the combat in defence of the liberties or the honor of his 
country? — Even men wofully neglectful of the precepts of religion will 
shed their blood for its truth. 

All other sciences are confined to abstractions, unless when (he term Sci- 
ence is used in an improper and flattering sense— Thus we may speak 
without boast of Natural History ; but we have not yet attained to a 
Science of Nature. The Bible alone contains a Science of Realty: and 
therefore each of it's Elements is at the same time a living Germ, in which 
the Present involves the Future, and in the Finite the Infinite exists po- 
tentially. That hidden mystery in every, the minutest, form of existence, 
which contemplated under the relations of time presents kself to the un- 
derstanding retrospectively, as an infinite ascent of Causes, and prospect- 
ively as an interminable progression of Effects — that which contemplated 
in Space is beheld intuitively as a law of action and re-action, continuous 
and extending beyond all bound — this same mystery freed from the phe- 
nomena of Time and Space, and seen in the depth of real Being, reveals 
itself to the pure Reason as the actual immanence of All in Each. Are 
we struck with admiration at beholding the Cope of Heaven imaged 
in a Dew-drop? The least of the animalcula to which that drop would 
be an Ocean contains in itself an infinite problem of which God Omni- 
present is the only solution. The slave of custom is roused by the Rare 
and Accidental alone ; but the axioms of the unthinking are to the philo- 
sopher the deepest problems, as being the nearest to the mysterious Root, 
and partaking at once of its darkness and it's pregnancy. 

O what a mine of undiscovered treasures, what a new world of Power 
and truth would the Bible promise to our future meditation, if in some gra- 
cious moment one solitary text of all its inspired contents should but dawn 
upon us in the pure untroubled brightness of an Idea, that most glorious 
birth of the God-like within us, which even as the Light, its material sym- 
bol, reflects itself from a thousand surfaces, and flies homeward to its Pa- 
rent mind enriched with a thousand forms, itself above form and still re- 
maining in its own simplicity and identity ! O for a flash of that same 
Light, in which the first position of geometric science that ever loosed it- 
self from the generalizations of a groping and insecure experience, did for 
the first time reveal itself to a human intellect in all its evidence and all 
its fruitfulness, Transparence without Vacuum, and Plenitude without Opa- 
city ! O that a single gleam of our own inward experience would make 
comprehensible to us the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful Hecatomb, 
of the philosopher of Samos ! or that Vision which from the contexnpla- 
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tion of an arithmetical harmony roae to the eye of Kepler, pr ege nti nf the 
planetary world, and all their orbits in the divine order of their ranks and 
distances: or which, in the felling of an Apple, revealed to the ethereal in- 
tuition of our own Newton the constructive principle of the material Unv- 



The definitions, which follow, exhibit the distinctions aimed at by the 
author in few words. 

"Under the term Sense, I comprise whatever is passive in our being, 
without any reference to the questions of Materialism or Immaterialisni ; 
all that man is in common with animals, in kind at least — his sensations, 
and impressions, whether of his outward senses, or the inner sense of ima- 
gination. This, in the language of the Schools! was called the vk recep- 
tive, or recipient property of the soul, from the original constitution of which 
we perceive and imagine all things under the forms of space and tune. 
By the understajdihg, I mean the faculty of thinking and forming judg- 
ments on the notices furnished by the sense, according to certain rules ex- 
isting in itself! which rules constitute its distinct nature. By the pure Rea- 
son, I mean the power by which we become possessed of principle, (the 
eternal verities of Plato and Descartes) and of ideas, (N. B. not images) as 
the ideas of a point, a line, a circle, in Mathematics ; and of Justice, Ho- 
liness, Free- Will, &c. in morals. Hence in works of pure science the de- 
finitions of necessity precede the reasoning, in other works they more apt- 
ly form the conclusion.''-— The Friend voL 1, pp. 305— 30G, Note. 

As the Philosophical works of Henry More, from whose Theological 
works extracts are inserted in the text, pp. 97, 99, and who was referred to 
in note 43, are seldom to be found in this country, I have selected a few 
passages from them having more particular reference to the subject of thai 
note. The references are to a London folio edition of 1712. 

"To take away Beaton under what fanatic pretence soever is to disrobe 
the Priest and despoil him of his breast-plate and which is worst of all to 
rob Christianity of that special prerogative it has above all other religions 
in 7 the world, namely, that U dans appeal unto reason."—- Preface, p. & 

"I should commend to them, that would successfully philosophise, the 
belief and endeavour after a certain principle more noble and inward than 
reason itselfj and without which reason will faulter, or at least reach but 
to mean and frivolous things. I have a sense of something in me, while 
I thus speak, which I must confess is of so retruse a nature, that I want a 
name for it unless I should adventure to term it Divine Sagacity, which is 
the first rise of a successful reason." And this, he afterwards observes, w 
the sentiment of Aristotle, that there is something before and better than Sea- 
son, whence Reason itself has its rise. The success of the mind therefore 
in its speculation after truth "is from the presence of God, who does in- 
deed move all things, in some sort or other, but residing in the most undo- 
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filed spirit* mores It in the most excellent manner, and endues it with that 
Mint Sagacity I spoke of, which is a more inward, compendious and 
eompreheashre presentation of truth, ever antecedaneous to that reason, 
which in theories of greatest importance approves itself afterwards upon 
the exactest examination to be most solid and perfect every way, and tru- 
ly that wisdom, which is peculiarly styled the gift of God, and hardly com- 
petible to any but to persons of a pure and unspotted mind. Of so great 
concernment is it sincerely to endeavour to be holy and good."-— p. 7 & 9. 

I have been strongly tempted to insert, here, another Essay from the 
Friend, the 9th of voL3»as exhibiting more distinctly the author's views 
of the relation of reason, as the power of spiritual intuition in man, to the 
Supreme Reason, and showing their resemblance to those of H. More. It 
would however swell the size of this volume too much, and those who 
would be desirous of reading it, will be desirous also of reading the whole 
of that most valuable work. The reader I believe will find a key to the 
subject, which I wished to explain, by referring to this volume, p. 3, to the 
extracts from tjhe 1st Lay Sermon above and note [C] in the Appendix. 
See also note 65. 

The following from More illustrates the distinction between reason and 
the understanding, and the limitations of the latter in regard to the truths 
of reason. 

"If the difficulty of framing a conception of a thing must take away the 
existence of the thing itself there will be no such thing as a body left in 
the world, and then will all be spirit or nothing. For who can frame so 
safe a notion of a body, as to free himself from the entanglements, that the 
extension thereof will bring along with it ? For this extended matter consists 
of either indivisible points, or of particles divisible in infinitum. Take 
which of these you will (and you can find no third) you will be wound 
into the most notorious absurdities that may be. For if you say it consists 
of points, from this position I can necessarily demonstrate, that every 
spear or spirc-steepUj or what long body you will, is as thick as it is long, 
that the tallest cedar is not so high as the lowest mushroon, and that the 
moon and the earth are so near each other, that the thickness of your hand 
will not go betwixt, that rounds and squares are all one figure, that' even 
and odd numbers are equal with one another, and that the clearest day is 
as dark as the blackest night And if you make choice of the other mem- 
ber of the disjunction, your fancy will be but little better at ease ; for no- 
thing can be divisible into parts it has not Therefore if a body be divisi- 
ble into infinite parts, it has infinite extended parts. And if it has an in- 
finite number of extended parts, it cannot but be a hard mystery to the 
imagination of man, that infinite extended parts should not amount to one 
whole infinite extension. And thus a grain of mustard seed would be as 
well infinitely extended as the whole matter of the universe, and a thou- 
sandth part of that grain as the grain itself! Which things are more un- 
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conceivable, than any thing in the notion of a spirit Therefore we are 
not scornfully and contemptuously |d reject any notion for s ceHi ing at first 
to be clouded and obscured with some difficulties and inaicaclaa of cen- 
ception."— *4nfuiok against Atheism, p. 14. 

What follows, making some allowance for particular expressions, wiB be 
seen to coincide with the views of Coleridge, and will be thought by many, 
at least, to be a sufficient explanation and defence of the doctrine of innate 
ideas. 

"It will not be amiss here briefly to touch upon that notable point is 
philosophy, whethsr the soul of man be abrasa tabula, a table-book wherein no- 
thing is writ, or whether she have some innate notions and ideas in herself. 
For so it is, that she having taken first occasion of thinfriwg from external 
objects, it hath so imposed upon some men's judgments, that they hare 
conceited that the soul has no knowledge nor notion, but what is in a passive 
way impressed or delineated upon her from the. objects of sense ; they not 
warily enough distinguishing betwixt extrinsical occasions and adequate or 
principal causes of things. 

But the mind of man more free and better exercised in the close obser- 
vation of its own operations and nature, cannot but discover that there is 
an active and actual knowledge in a man, of which these outward objects 
are rather the reminders, than the first begetters or implanters. And when 
I say actual knowledge, I do not mean there is a certain number of ideas 
flaring and shining to the animadoersive faculty, like so many torches or stars 
in the firmament to outward sight, that there are any figures, that take their 
distinct places, and are legibly writ there like the red letters or as tr ono mic al 
characters in an almanack : But I understood thereby an active sagacity in 
the soul, or quick recollection, as it were, whereby some small business 
being hinted upon her, she runs out presently into a more clear or larger 
conception. 

And I cannot better describe her condition than thus : Suppose a skil- 
ful musician fallen asleep in the field upon the grass, during which time 
he shall not so much as dream any thing concerning his musical faculty, 
so that in one sense there is no actual skUl or notion nor representation of 
any thing musical in him ; but his friend sitting by him that cannot sing at 
all himself, jogs him and awakes him and desires him to sing this or the 
other song, telling him two or three words of the beginning of the song, 
whereupon he presently takes it out of his mouth, and sings the whole 
song upon so slight and slender intimation. So the mind of man being 
jogged and awakened by the impulses of outward objects, is stirred up 
into a more full and clear conception of what was but imperfectly hinted 
to her from external occasions ; and this faculty I venture to call actual 
knowledge, in such a sense as the sleeping musician's skill might be called 
actual skUl when he thought nothing of it 
And that this Is the condition of the soul is discoverable by sundry ob- 
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servations. As for example, exhibit to the soul through the outward sen- 
ses the figure of a circle ; she acknowledged presently this to be one kind 
ef&we, and can add forthwith, that if it be perfect, all the lines, from 
some one point of it drawn to the perimeter, must be exactly equal. In 
hke manner shew her a triangle ; she will straightway pronounce, that if 
that be the right figure it makes toward, the angles must be closed in indi- 
visible paints. But this accuracy either in the circle or the triangle cannot 
be set out in any material subject: therefore it remains that she hath a 
more full and exquisite knowledge of things in herself than the matter 
can lay open before her. 

Let us cast in a third instance: let somebody now demonstrate thi* 
triangle described in the matter to have its three angles equal to two right 
ones ; why yes, saith the soul, this .is true, and not only in this particular 
triangle, but in all plain triangles that can possibly be described in the mat- 
ter. And thus, you see, the soul sings out the whole song upon the first 
hint, as knowing it very well before. 

Besides this, there are a number of relative notions or ideas in the mind 
of man, as well Mathematicnl as Logical, which if we prove cannot be the 
impresses of any material object from without, it will necessarily follow 
that they are from the soul herself within, and are the natural furniture of 
humane understanding. Such are these, cause, effect, whole and part, like 
and unlike. So equality and inequality, *oy©c and ivaloyia, proportion and 
analogy, symmetry and asymmetry, and such like : all which relative ideas I 
shall easily prove to be no material impresses from without upon the soul, 
but her own active conception proceeding from herself whilst she takes 
notice of external objects. For that these ideas can make no impresses up- 
on the outward senses is plain from hence, because they are no sensible 
nor physical affections of the matter. And how can that that is no physical 
affection of the matter, affect our corporeal organs of sense $ 
. But now that these relative ideas, whether Logical or Mathematical, be no 
physical affections of the matter, is manifest from these two arguments. 
First, they may be produced when there has been no physical motion nor 
alteration in the subject to which they belong, nay, indeed, when there 
hath been^ nothing at all done to the subject to which they do accrue. As 
for example, suppose one side of a room whitened, the other not touched 
or meddled with, this other has thus become unlike, and hath the notion 
of dissimUe necessarily belonging to it, although there has nothing at all 
been done thereunto. So suppose two pounds of lead, which therefore 
are two equal pieces of that Metal, cut away half from one of them, the 
other pound nothing at all being done unto it has lost its Notion of equal, 
and hath acquired a new one of double unto the other. Nor is it to any 
purpose to answer, that though there was nothing done to this pound of 
lead, yet mere was to the other ; for that does not at all enervate the Rea- 
son, but shews that the notion of sub-double, which accrued to that lead 
which had half cut away, is but our mode of conceiving, as well as the 
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other, and not any physical affection that strikes the corporeal organs of the 
body, bb hot eaid cold, hard and soJtfWkiU and l^^ Where- 

fore the ideas of equal and unequal, double and sub-double, Ukt and tm&fce, 
with the rest are no external impresses upon the senses, buf the soul's own 
active manner of conceiving those things which are discovered by the 
outward senses. 

The second argument is, that one and the same part of the matter ia 
capable, at one and the same time, wholly and entirely, of two contrary 
ideas of this kind. As for'example, any piece of matter that is a middle 
proportional betwixt two other pieces is double, suppose, and sub-double, or 
triple and sub-triple, at once. Which is a manifest sign that these ideas 
are no ajfeeiions of the matter, and therefore do not affect our senses ; else 
they would afiect the senses of beasts, and they might also grow good Ge- 
ometricians and Arithmeticians. And they not affecting our senses, it is 
plam that we have some ideas that we are not beholding to our senses for, 
but are the mere exertions of the mind, occasionally awakened by the 
apprises of the outward objects ; which the outward senses do no more 
teach us, than he that awakened the musician to sing, taught him his skill" 

Antidote against Atheism, p. 17—19. 

In the next chapters he proceeds to show, that the idea of God has its 
origin in the soul of man in the same manner as the ideas mentioned in 
the above extract Like them it resides there inseparably and immutably, 
and the tact of its being obscurely or imperfectly developed in some minds, 
or in whole nations, no more proves that it is not there, as a necessary 
part or product of the universal reason of man, in the sense above ex- 
plained, than a similar imperfect developement of geometrical truths au- 
thorises a like inference in regard to them. In regard to the objective ex- 
istence of God, he agrees with Dee Cartes in considering necessary exis- 
tence a part of the rational idea, an answer to which may be fbund in the 
second letter of" Selections from the Correspondence of Mr. Coleridge," at 
the end of this volume. His other proofs of it, however, axe solid and 
rational, but not particularly to my purpose here. 

The following is inserted from his "Discourse of Enthusiasm" fbr in 
coincidence in thought and language with the views of Coleridge. 

u Assuredly that spirit of tHumwurfum, which resides in the souls of the 
faithful, is a principle of the purest reason that is communicable to the hu- 
man nature. And what this spirit has, he has from Christ, (as Christ him- 
self witnesseth) who is the eternal loyo;, the all-comprehending wisdom 
and reason of God, wherein he sees through the natures and ideas of all 
things, with all their respects of dependency and independency, congruity 
and incongruity, or whatever habitude they have one to another, with one 
continued glance at once." — p. 39. 

These extracts from a writer of such eminence, as Henry More, will do 
something, I trust, if either acknowledged authority or rational argument 
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can do any thing, to counteract some of the prejudices again* the authoe 
of this work and the language which he employs. They will show, that, 
neither his language nor his philosophy are wholly unauthorised even* 
among English writers of great reputation, and indeed only tune and space 
would he wanting to multiply extracts having the same tendency from 
many other great writers of acknowledged authority among the older En- 
glish philosophers and divines. If such then be the fact, if the philoso- 
phical views exhibited in this work are found essentially to comesde with 
those of Plato and Lord Bacon, and of many others of the moat distin- 
guished philosophers of ancient and modem tunas, may we not venture, 
at least without incurring the charge of arrogance and youthful presump- 
tion, to indulge a suspicion, that "there are mote things in heaven and* 
earth, than are dreamed of" in the sensuous and empjajeai philosophy ei* 
die day. Though all the world may now be going in one dmetaoni salt* 
confident and self-eatisned, k can do no harm, at meet** any but them**, 
selves, if some few should pause, and hesitate, end leofc about then*, en 
even refuse to advance farther, till they have examined the s q sesds oflthev 
progress, and ascertained their position and course by the great landmarks 
of immutable truth and reason* — Am, Ed.] 

[60] p. 148. 

The Philosopher, whom the Inquisition would have burnt alive a* an 
Atheist, had not Leo X. and Cardinal Bembo decided that the Work 
might be formidable to those semi-pagan Christians who regarded Rev- 
elation as a mere Make-weight to their boasted Religion of Nature ; but 
contained nothing dangerous to the Catholic Church or offensive to a true 
Reliever. 

[61] p. 150. 

The word, Instinct, brings together a number of facts into one class by 
the assertion of a common ground, the nature of which ground it de- 
termines fiagenee^ only — ic the word does not explain what this com- 
mon ground is; but simply indicates, that there is such a ground, and 
that it is different in kind from that in which the responsible and con- 
sciously voluntary Actions of Men originate. Thus, in its true and pri- 
mary import, Instinct stands in antithesis to Reason; and the perplexi- 
ty and contradictory statements into which so many meritorious Natural- 
ists, and popular Writers on Natural History (Priscilla Wakefield, Kirby, 
Spcnce, Huber, and even Reimarus) have fallen on this subject, arise 
wholly from their taking the word in opposition to Understanding. I 
notice this, because I would not lose any opportunity of impressing on 
the minds of my youthful readers the important truth, that Iittagnsgr (ae 
the embodied and articulated Spirit of the Race, as the growth and ema- 
nation of a People, and not the work of any individual Wit or WU1) iaof- 
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ten inadequate, sometimes deficient, but never false or detuare. We 
have only to master the true origin and original import of any native and 
abiding word, to find in k, if not the solution of the facte expressed by it, 
yet a finger-mark pointing to the road on which this solution is to be sought 
for. 

[62] p. 150. 
. Neque quioquam aditbito, t}uin ea caftdidis omnibus fecial satis. Quid 
autenvfajBia* istis qui vei ob inganii pertinaciam sibi satisfied notint, Tel 
sOmkbores sint/ quasi , ut satisfactionem intelligant ? Nam quemadmo* 
dum Sunomtea 4ixk, Thessaloa hebetiores quam ut possint a se de- 
dqiiy ita quosdam yideas atupidiores quam • ut placari qucant. Adhuc noo 
mtruna est Movanto quod eakunnietur. qui nihil aliud queerit nisi quod 
o*kmmxu*tom.^Brasm EjsisU ad Jforpjafiu.) At all events*, the .follow** 
ins; BhqpoaitipAihaa >hom recieYtfd at second hand, and passing through 
the medium of infcr o^tepreiweseasion*, if any (suit be Jbttnd.wftb, it, the 
IMtffftroatbij^aBjiito^ 

[63] p, -WO. ■.-.... ■„ , 

And which (I might have added) in a more enlightened age, and in a 
Protestant Country, impelled more than 1 one German University to an- 
athematize Fr. Hoffman's discovery of Carbonic Acid Gas, and of its 
effects on animal life, as hostile to religion, and tending to Atheism I 
Three or four Students at the university of Jena, in the attempt to raise a 
Spirit for the discovery of a supposed hidden treasure, .were strangled or 
poisoned by the fumes of the Charcoal they had been burning in a close 
Garden-house of a vineyard near Jena while employed in their magic fu- 
migations and charms. One only was restored to Life: and from his ac- 
count of the Noises and Spectres (in his ears and eyes) as he was losing his 
senses, it was taken for granted that &ie bad Spirit had destroyed them. 
Frederic Hoffman admitted that it was a Very bad spirit that had tempted 
them, the Spirit of Avarice and folly ; and that a very noxious Spirit (Gas, 
or Geist, is the German for Spirit) was the immediate cause of their death. 
But he contended that this latter Spirit was the Spirit of Charcoal, which 
would have produced the same effect, had the young men been chanting 
psalms instead of incantations; and acquitted the Devil of all direct con- 
cern in the business. The Theological Faculty took the alarm: even 
Physicians pretended to be horror-struck at Hoffman's audacity. TTie 
Controversy and its appendages embittered several years of this great and 
good man's life. 

[64] p. 155. 
It has in its consequences proved no trifling evil to the Christian World, 
that Aristotle's Definitions of Nature are all grounded on the petty and 
rather rhetorical than philosophical Antithesis of Nature to Art — a con- 
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ceprion inadequate to the demands even of his Philosophy. Hence In iRe 
progress of his reasoning, he confounds the Natura jsTaturaUi( that is, tiie 
sum total of the Facts and Phenomena of the senses) with an hypotheti- 
cal Natura ATaturans a Goddess Nuture, that has no better claim to a 
place in any sober system of Natural Philosophy than the Goddess MuM- 
tudo ; yet to which Aristotle not rarely gives the name and attrilmtes of 
the Supreme Being. The result was, that the Idea of God thus identifi- 
ed with his hypothetical Nature becomes itself but an Hypothesis^ or at 
best but a precarious inference from incommensurate premises and' oti 
disputable Principles: while in other passages, God is confounded witfi 
(and every where, in Aristotle's genuine works, included in) the Universe : 
which most grievous error it is the great and characteristic Merit of Plato 
to have avoided and denounced. ' ■ • . » 

• » i r 

[65] p. 156. '„ * 

Take one passage among, .many from the posthumous Tracts (1GG0) of 
John Smith, not the least Star in tliat bright Constellation of Cambridge 
Men, the cotemporurics of Jeremy Taylor, " Wliile we reflect on our 
own idea of Reason, we know that our own Souls are not it, but only par- 
take of it ; and that we have it xarafit6t-iv and not xui' ovotrp>. Neither can 
it be called a Faculty, but far rather a Light, which we enjoy, but the 
Source of which is not in ourselves, nor rightly, by any individual, to be 
denominated mine," This pure intelligence he then proceeds to contrast 
with the Discursive Faculty, i. e. the Understanding. 

[See extracts from Henry Mora's works, in note 59— Am. En.] 

[66] p. 159. 

We have the assurance of Bishop Horeley, thai the Church of England 
does not demand the literal Understanding of the Document contained in 
the second (from verse 8) and third Chapters of Genesis as a point of faithj 
or regard a different interpretation as affecting the orthodoxy, of the in- 
terpreter : Divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the most 
averse to the allegorizing of Scripture history in genera), having from the 
earliest ages of the Christian Church adopted or permitted it in this in- 
stance. And indeed no unprejudiced man can pretend to doubt, that if 
in any other work of Eastern Origin he met with Trees of Life and of 
Knowledge ; talking and conversable Snakes ; 

Inque rei signum Serpenlem serpere jussum ; 

he would want no other proofs that it was an Allegory he was reading, 
and intended to be understood as such. Nor, supposing him conversant 
with Oriental works of any thing like the same antiquity, could it surprise 
him to find events of true history in connexion with, or historical person* 
ages among the Acton and Interlocutors of, the Parable. In the tern- 
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language of Egypt the Serpent was the fljnuM ofthe UndcmaBdiof in 
He twofold function, namely, as the faculty of meou toproxtWuste or medM 
ends, analogous to the mafmef of the more inteDig ent Animals, Art, Bee, 
Beaver, &a, and opposed to the practical Reason, as the Determinant of the 
idttssate End; end again h typifies the understanding as the discursive and 
logical Faculty possessed individually by each ladiYiduai— the Lone** «w- 
**>, in distinction from the Noes i. «. Intuitive Reason, the Source of Ideas 
and ABScrtras Truths, and the Principle of tho N e ces sar y and the Universal 
in oar Aftirmationsend Conclusions. Without, orm cofrtre-ventftan to, the 
Reason (C c *the spWtmd mlnd" of St Paul, and As Light tkat J**fr* 
every manPof St. Mm) mis Understanding (ffOM^ar<M^jr^, or oamal mind) 
becomes the topkutk Principle, the wily Tempter to Eril by co un terfei t 
Good; the Pander and Advocate of the Passions and Appetites; ever in 
league with, and always first applying to, the Denrt, as the inferior natnre 
in Man, the Woman hi our Humanity; and through the Dasras prevailing 
on the WW {the Altoihood, Flrtus) against the command of the Universal 
Reason, and against the Light of Reason in the Wax itself rf. B. This 
essential inherence of an inteffigential Principle (*«* «wfor) m the W1H 
(<¥/* Atlirtutj\ or rather the Will itself thus considered, the Greeks ex- 
pressed by an Appropriate word (,**>**). This, but tittle differing from Ori- 
gin's interpretation or hypothesis! is supported and confirmed fay the very 
old Tradition of the Homo an dn g ynui , i. e. that the original Man, the Indi- 
vidual first created, was bi-sexual : a chima?ra,of which and of many other 
mythological traditions the most probable explanation is, that they were 
originally symbolical Glyphs or Sculptures, and afterwards translated into 
isoraV, yet ftfertrfty, £ e. into the common names of the'several Figures and 
Images composing the Symbol, while the symbonc meaning was left to be 
decyphered as before, and sacred to the initiate. As to the ahstrnseness 
and subtlety of me Conceptions, this 1 is so far from befog an objection to 
this oldest GSsat on this venerable Relic of Shemttie, not impossibly ante- 
diluvian, Philosophy, that to those who have carried their researches far- 
thest back into Oreek, Egyptian, Persian, and Indian Antiquity, it will 
seem a strong combination. Or if I chose to address the sceptic in the 
language of the day, I might remind him, that as Alchemy went beJbre 
Chemistry, and Astrology before Astronomy, so in all countries of civili- 
zed Man have Metaphysics outrun Common Sense. Fortunately for us 
that they have so ! For from all we know of the unmetaphysical tribes 
of New Holland and elsewhere, a 'Common Sense not preceded by Meta- 
physics is no very enviable concern. O be not cheated, my youthful Rea- 
der, by this shallow prate ! The creed of true Common Sense is compo- 
sed of the Iterate of scientific Meditation, Observation, and Experiment, 
as far as they are generally intelligible. It differs therefore in different 
countries and in every different age of the same Country. Hie Common 
Sense of a People is the moveable index of its average judgment and in- 
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formation. Wkh<wt Metaphysics Soieuee squW have bed no language, 
and Common Sense bo materials. 

But so return to my subject It cannot be impugned, that the Mosaic 
Narrative thua interpreted givei * just and faithftd exposition of the birth 
and parentage and s ucce ssive momenta of pktmommal Sin (Peccetum 
phmnommm; Crimm priinaruimet coiamvne* that is, of Sin aa it reveal* 
itself tftrtsie. inJ hi an immediate Ohioct of Consciouanoss* And in dii« 
aensemost nnily does the Apostle assort that in Adam we all fell* The 
first human Sinner ia the adequate Representative of all his Successors, 
And with no lew truth may it be said, that it ia the aame Adam that falls 
in ewy man, and from the same reluctance to abandon the top dear and 
undivojweable Eve i and the aame Eva tempted by the aame serpentine 
and pe/verted Undetsjending whichf named originally to be the Inter- 
preter of the Reason and the aaiustering Angel of the Spirit, is henceforth 
sentenced and bound over to the service of the Animal Nature, its need* 
audits cravings, dependent on the Senses for all its materials, with the 
World of Sense for its appointed Sphere; "Upon thy belly sbalt thou go, 
and dust aheit thou eat all the days of thy life." I have shown elsewhere, 
that as the Instinct of the mere intelligence differs in degree not in kind, 
and circumstantially, not essentially, from the Vis Vitas, or Vital Power in 
the assimilative and digestive functions of the Stomach and other organs 
of Nutrition, that even so the Understanding, in itself and distinct from 
the Reason and Conscience, differs in degree only from the Instinct in the 
Animal It is still but "a beast of the field," though "more subtle than 
any beast of the field," and therefore in its corruption and perversion "cur- 
sed above any"— -a pregnant Word ! of which, if the Reader wants an 
exposition or paraphrase, he may find one more than two thousand years 
old among the fragments of the Poet Menender. (See Cumberland's Ob- 
server No. CL» voUii. p. 289, 290.) This is the Understanding which in 
its "every Thought 1 is to be brought u under obedience ia IhUk* which it 
can scarcely fail to be, if only h be firstsubjected to the Reason, of which 
spiritual Faith is even the Blossoming and the fructifying process. For it 
is indifferent whether I say that Faith ia the intejrpenetrajtion of the Re*? 
son and the Will* or that it is aft once the Assurance and the Commence* 
men* of the approaching Union between the Reason and the InteQigibk 
Realities, the Living and Substantial Truths, that are even in this life its 
most proper Objects. 

I have thus put the reader in possession of my own opinions respecting 
the Narrative in Gen. 1L and iii. M%** w <fy, »t «^oiy« font, fc^o* ^vde*, 

it 6t to nav i^tyme *«*<»«• Or I might ask with Augustine, Why not 
both ? Why not at once Symbol and History ? or rather how should it be 
otherwise ? Must not of necessity the fulst man be a Symbol of Mankind, 
in the fullest force of the word, Symbol, rightly defined-— viz. 4 symbol is a 
sign included in the Idea which it represents : ex. gr. an actual/xtrf chosen to 
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represent the wftofe, as a Up with a chin prominent is a Symbol of Man; 
or a lower form or aperies used aa the r e p re s en t a tive of a higher in the 
mankind: by which definition the Symbolical is eBatm g i nabed fats gemot 
from the Allegoric and Metaphorical But, perhaps, parables, allegories, 
and allegorical or typical applications, are incompatible with inspired Scrip- 
ttirel The writings of St Pan] are sufficient proof of me contrary. Y& 
I readily acknowledge, that allegorical appticdhmt are one thing, and alle- 
gorical tnitraretanen another: and that where there is no ground'lbr sofP 
posing such a sense to have entered into die intent and purpose «f the 
sacred Penman, they are not to be commended. So^indeed, am Ifroai 
entertaining any predilection for them, or any favourable opinion of the 
Commentatort and Traditioinsts, from whom the fashion wet 
that in carrying it as far as our own church has carried % I Mew 
ber judgment and not my own. But in the first place, I knovr but oft* 
other part of the Scriptures not universally held to be paraboticsi, which, 
not without the sanction of great authorities, I am disposed to regard asan 
Apologue or Parable, namely, the Book of Jonas ; the reasons for believ- 
ing the Jewish Nation collectively to be therein impersonated, seeming to 
me unanswerable. (See the Appendix Co the Statesman's Manual, Note 
B.) Secondly, as to chapters now in question— that such interpretation is 
at least tolerated by our church, I have the word of one of her most Zeal- 
ous Champions. And lastly, it is my deliberate and conscientious convic- 
tion, that the proofs of such having been the intention of -the inspired 
Writer or Compiler of the book of Genesis, lie on the face of the Narra- 
tive itself 

[The curious reader may find a similar view of this subject in Henry 
More's u Philosophical Cabbala" in his Philosophical Works. See also 
notes 33 and 54.— Am. E<L] 

[67] p. 161. 

This sense of the word is implied even in its metaphorical or figurative 
use. Thus we may say of a JKver that it originates in such or such * foun- 
tain ; but the water of a Canal is derived from such or such a River. The 
Power which we call nature, may be thus defined : aPower subject to the 
Law of Continuity (Lex Con t imn \ —In JSfahara mndabar Satin*,) which law 
the human Understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own constitu- 
tion, can conceive only under the form of Cause and Effect That this 
form (or law) of Cause and Effect is (relatively to die World tmtfeui, or to 
Things as they subsist independently of our perceptions) only a form 
or mode of thinking ; that it is a law inherent in the Understanding itself 
(just as the symmetry of the miscellaneous objects seen by the kaleido- 
scope inheres in (i. e. results from) the mechanism of the kaleidoscope 
itself) — this becomes evident as soon as we attempt to apply the pre-con- 
ception directly to any operation of Nature. For in this case we are for- 
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ced to represent the cause as being at the same instant the effect, and vice! 
versa the effect as being the cause— a relation which we seek to express, 
by the terms Action and Re-action ; but for which the term Reciprocal 
Action or the Law of Reciprocity {germamce\ Wechselwiikung) would be, 
both mpre accurate and more expressive* 

These are truths which can scarcely be too frequently impressed on the, 
Mind that is in (earnest in the wish to refk/A aright* Nature m a Line in? 
constant and continuous evolution. Its beginning is lost in the Superstates 
ral : and. for our understanding, therefore, it must appear as a continuous, 
line without.beginning or end. But where there ia no-diacontMiaity there, 
Qan.be no origination, and every appearance of oiTg^aiionin .^a^urv wbut, 
a shadow of our own casting. It is a reflection from our>ewn WUl or ( Spirit» 
Herein, indeed, the Will consists. This is the essential character by wjpiehf 
well is opposed to Nature, as Styirit, and. raised above Nature as seffrdeUr-, 
miming Spirit—this, namely, - that it is a power of originating an j act ok, 

S*at6. ...,.,•, ».{j 

A young frfend or* as he was pleased to describe himself, a pupH afi 
isane, ufhois beginning to horn to tatrf, asked me to explain by to instance* 
what is meant by "originating ,unc act or state." My answer ' was--Thi* 
iporning I awoke with a dull pain, which I knew from experience the? 
getting up would remove; and yet by adding to the drowsiness and by 
weakening or depressing the vo li tio n (voluntas sensorials sen medtontcs) 
the very pain seemed to hold me back, to fix me (ash were) to the bed. ' 
After a peevish ineffectual quarrel with this painful disinclination, I said - 
to myself: Let me count twenty, and the moment I come to nineteen I 
will leap out of bed. So said and so done. Now should you ever find 
yourself in the same or in a similar state, and should attend to the Going*- ' 
on within you, you will learn what I mean by originating an act. At the 
same time you will see that it belongs exclusively to the Will (arb U r im ) ; 
that there is nothing analogous to it in outward experiences ; and that I 
had, therefore, no way of explaining it but by referring you to an Jkt of 
your own, and to the peculiar self-consciousness preceding and accompa- 
nying it. As we know what Life is by Being, so we know what Will is 
by Acting. That in willing (replied my young friend) we appear to our- 
selves to constitute an actual Beginning, and that this seems unique, and 
without any example in our sensible experience, or in the phenomena of 
Nature, is an undeniable fad. But may it not be an illusion arising from 
our ignorance of the antecedent causes? You may suppose this (I rejoined) 
that the soul of every man should impose a .Lie on itself; and that this Lie, 
and the acting on the faith of its being the most important of all truths and 
the most real of all realities, should form the main contra-distinctive cha- 
racter of Humanity, and the only basis of that distinction between Things 
and Persons on which our whole moml and criminal Law is grounded — 
You can suppose this ! I cannot, as I could in the cose of an arithmetical 
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or geometrical proposition, render it impossible fbr yon to suppose it. Whe- 
ther you can reconcile such a supposition with the belief of an 'AB-wke 
Creator, is another question. But taken singly, h is doubtless in your pew* 
er to suppose this. Were it not, the belief of the contrary would be ne 
subject of a Command, no part of a moral or religious Dttfy. You would 
not, however, suppose H w&htnd a reason. But all the pretexts that erer 
Have been or erer can be afforded for this supposition, are built tin eettata 
JVbiioiU of the Understanding that have been generalized from C&tidp&fa; 
which conceptions, again, are themselves generalized or abstracted front 
objects of Sense: Neither the one' or the other, therefore, nerve any fcrte 
except in application to objects of Sense and within the sphere of sensi- 
ble Experience. What but absurdity can follow, if you decide on Spirit 
by the laws of Matter? If you judge that which, if k be at all, must be 
ftafer-sensual, by mat faculty of your mind, the very definition of which 
is "the Faculty judging according to Sense P These then are miwuro ty 
the name of ttamnu : they are only pretexts. But without reason to con- 
fmdlet your own ConseSouaneas in defiance of your own Conscience, is 
amli i iij r to Reason. Soch and such Writers, you say, have made a great 
sensation. If so, I am sorry ftr it; but the fact 1 take to be mis. From 
a variety of causes the more austere Sciences have fallen into discredit, 
and I mp os to rs have taken advantage of the general ignorance to gives 
suit of my sterious and terrific importance to n parcel of trashy Sophistry, 
the authors of which would not have employed themselves more irration- 
ally in submitting the works of Rafael or Titian to Canons of Criticism 
deduced from the Sense of SmeE Nay, less so. For here the Objecte 
and the Organs are only disparate : while in the other case they are abso- 
lutely diverse. I conclude this note by reminding the reader, that my fin* 
object is to make myself understood. When he is in foil possession of ray 
imumi y, then let him consider whether it deserves to be received as Ae 
trvtk. 

Had it been my immediate purpose to make him beUeve me as well as 
understand me, I should have thought it necessary to warn him that i 
finite Will docs Indeed originate an act, and may originate a state of befog; 
but yet only in and for the Agent himself. A finite Will constitute* a true 
Beginning; but with regard to the series of motions and changes by 
which the free act is manifested and made effectual, the finite Will gives a 
beginning only by co-incidence with that absolute Will, which is at the 
same .time Infinite Powek! Such is the language of Religion, and of 
Philosophy too in the last instance. But I express the same truth hi or- 
dinary language when I say, that a finite Will, or the Will of a finite Free- 
agent, acts outwardly by confluence with the Laws of Nature. 

[See notes 99, 43, and 59.— Am. Ed.} 
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[68] p. 164. 

f conduce to the readier comprehension of this point if I say, that 
voque consists in confounding the almost technical Sense of the 
jbstantivt, Right (a sense most often determined by the genitive 
>win& as the Right of Property, the Right of Husbands to chas- 

Wives, and so forth] with the popular sense of the Adjcdixt, right : 
ins likewise has, if not a double sense, yet a double application 
rt, when it is used to express the fitness of a mean to a relative 
gr. u the right way to obtain the right distance at which a Picture 
e examined," &c.; and the other, when it expresses a perfect con- 
and eommensurateness with the immutable Idea of Equity, or 
lectitude. Hence the close connexion between the words, right- 
i and godliness, i. e. godfikeness. 

ild be tempted to subjoin a few words on a predominating doc* 
sely connected with the present argument— the Paleian Principle 
;ral CoNsxquEir ccs ; but the inadequacy of this Principle, as a 

of Right and Wrong, and above all its utter unfitness as a Moral 
lave been elsewhere so fully stated (Friend, voL ii. p. 216— -340), 
a in again referring to the subject, I must shelter myself under 
i rule, mat what we cannot too frequently think of, we cannot too oft- 
ade to recollect. It is, however, of immediate importance to the 
discussion, that the Reader should be made to see how altogether 
itible the principle of judging by general consequences is with the 
an Eternal, Omnipresent and Omniscient Being ! that he. should 
> aware of the absurdity of attributing any form of Generalization 
1-perfect Mind. 7b gtneraUu is a faculty and function of the Hu- 
derstandkig, and from its imperfection and limitation are the use 
necessity of generalizing derived. Generalization is a Substitute 
ition, for the Power of mtuitiee (that is, immediate) knowledge, 
bstitute, it is a gift of inestimable Value to a finite Intelligence, 
Man in his present state is endowed with and capable of exerci- 
tit yet a Substitute only, and an imperfect one to boot. To attri- 
to God is the grossest Anthropomorphism: aud grosser instances 
iropomorphism than are to be found in the controversial writings 
inal Sin and Vicarious Satisfaction, the Records of Superstition do 

a* 

note XL— Am. Ed.] 

[69] p. 167. 

ing himself of the equivocal sense, and (I most readily admit) the 
mis use, of the word "free" in the— even on this account— -faulty 
u fru only to sm," Jeremy Taylor treats the notion of a power in 
I of determining itself to evil without an equal power of determin- 
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ing itself to Good, as a u fooUry.* I would this had been the only in- 
stance in his *Deus Jitsrifirstus* of that inconsiderate contempt so fre- 
quent in the polemic treatises of minor Divines, who will have Ideas of 
Reason, Spiritual Truths that can only be spiritually discerned, translates* 
fbr them into adequate conceptions of the Understanding. The great arti- 
cles of Corruption and Redemption are propwmdcd to osas Spiaitiial My*- 
tones ; and every interpretation, that pretends to explain them into com- 
prehensible notions, does by its very success rurnish presumptive proof of 
its fiulure. The acutenessand logical dexterity, with which Taylor hat 
brought out the falsehood or semblance of falsehood in the CahasMstir 
scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next concentered his thoughts in 
tranquil meditation, and asked himself) What them is the truth? If a 
Will be at all, what must a will be!— he might, I think, have seen that * 
Ablarf in a Will implies already a Corrupt** of that Will; thateJVbatft 
is as inesnsistsm with fit*dvm> as-free ehoioa with an incapacity; of cbpoj 
sing aught but eviL And lastly, a free power ins JUhJurete fulfil a!** 
*6evt Nature!— I, who love sad honauv this good*nd great man with all 
the severence that can dwell "on this aids idolatry," dare not retort on this 
assertion tto charge of FooUry; but I find it a paradox as. startling to m§ 
Beaton as any of the hard sayings of the Dorp Divines wave te his Under* 
rt endh aj . , , & T. Q. 

[See notes 29 and 45.— An. Ed.] 

rroj P . m. 

For a apecimen of these Rabbinical Dotages I refer, net to the wri- 
tings of Mystics and enthusiasts, but to the shrewd and witty Dr. South, 
one of whose most elaborate Sermons stands prominent among the many 
splendid extravaganaas on this subject. 

* 

[71] p. 180. 

A Learned Order must be supposed to consist of three Classes. First; 
those who are employed in adding to the existing Bum of Fswer and 
Knowledge. Second, and most numerous dans, those whose omV» it it 
to diffuse through the community at large the practical Results of SeteUSe 
and that kind and degree of knowledge and cultivation, which for; aft H 
requisite or clearly useful Third, the Formers and Instructors of the 
Second — in Schools, Halls and Universities, or through the medium of the 
Press. The second Class includes not only the Parochial Clergy, and afl 
others duly ordained to the Ministerial Office ; but likewise all the Mem- 
bers of the Legal and Medical Professions, who have received a learned 
education under accredited and responsible Teachers. ' 
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Anther of the Sri^ntniAifV Manual mtnt be the most 
'men, if he can be justly suspected of a leasing to the Homiah 
1: or if It be nece s sa ry for him to repeat hkforvent Amen to the 
aid Prayer of our late good old King, that every adult inshnBraV 
ipire Should he able to read his Bible, and have a BiUe to read! 
helees, it may not be superfluous to declare, that hi thus protesting 

the fcVenee'of private interpretatioB, the Editor does not mean la 
oro the exerase or deny the right of individual judgment He ceav 

only the pretended right of every Individual, competent and a*» 
lent, to interpret Scripture in a sense of his own, in appo siti on v* 
Igment of the Church, without knowledge of the Originate or of 
nguages, die History, Customs, Opinions and Controversies of the 
d Country m which they were written; and where the Interpreter 
hi ignorance or in eontempt of un hrt erwiptod Tradition, the unan- 
Consent of Fatbwe and Councils, and the universal Faith of the 
i In alleges. It is not the attempt to form a judgment, which is 
Hod hi question; but the grounds, or rather the fio-groundf, on 
the judgment is formed and relied on*-the self-willed andsepanv 
Wisietfe) Butti n g up (km***). See note 13. 
land Principle is: that a CnatSTUHrrr without a Cnuacsi mmmmt 
Bmutuai. authoeitt is Vajbtt aw* Dissolution. And my bdirf 
when Popery is rushing in onus like an inundation, the Nation will 
to be so. I say Popery; fortius too I bold for a delusion, dial Ro- 
1 or Rmm Catholicism is separable from Popery. Almost aa rea- 
ald I soppete-a Circle without a Centre* 

be author means in the last paragraph, a church cstaMukment and 
adant authority, the experience of this country will he thought, bjr 
hristiana here, to furnish a sufficient answer.— Am. Ed.] 

[73] p. 187. 

seape the consequences of this scheme, some Anninian Divines 
Betted that the penalty inflicted on Adam and continued in bis pee- 
rs* simply the loss of immortality, Death as the utter extinction of 
d Being : immortality being regarded by them (and not, I think, 
t good reason) as a super-natural attribute, and its loss therefore ia- 
in the forfeiture of super-natural graces. This theory has U$ gold- 
r and as a private opinion, is said to have the countenance of mom 
ne Dignitary of our Church, whose general orthodoxy is beyond 
hment For here the Penalty resolves itself into the CbnseaNenoe, 
is the natural and {naturally) inevitable Consequence of Adam's 
For Adam, indeed, it was a potitwe punishment: a punishment 
piih, the justice of which who could have dared arraign? While 
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for the Ofspriog ef Adam it wns tisspiy * ** 
the privilege toy which the Original Man was < 
state- creation-- a mere negation, of which they had no more right 19 
natfiplssi than any other species of Animals, God m this view appeaa> 
eriyiaiue Attribute of Marty, ss averting by saparaatoal ineufpoaitiuae 
c on aa quenc e nsiuaally inevitable, Thia is the gslden side of the Theojy* 
But if we approach to it from the opposite direction, it first excites a juat 
scruple from the countenance itaeema to give to the doctrine of Materisl- 
iss*. The supporter* of thia Scheme do not, I presume, contend, that Ad- 
amVGfisssing would not have been bom Men, but have formed anew 
sp e ci e s of Beasts ? And if not, the notion of a rational and self-conscious 
Soul, perishing utterly with the dissolution of the organized Body, seems 
to require, nay, almost involves, the opinion that the Soul is a quality or 
Accident of die Body-r-* mere harmony resulting from Organization. 

But let this pass unquestioned! Whatever esw the Descendants of AsV 
am might have been without the intereossion of Christ, yet (thia interces- 
sion having been effectually made) they are now endowed with Souls that 
are not extinguished together with the material body. Now unless these 
Divines teach likewise the Romish figment of Purgatory, and to am extent 
In which the Church of Rome htrself would denounce the d^ftyiwy aaaa 
impious heresy:, unless they hold* that a punishment temporary and re- 
medial is the worst evil that the Insentient have to apprehend hi a Future 
State ; and that the spiritual Death declared and foretold by, Christ, "the 
Death Eternal where the Worm never dies," is neither Death nor eternal, 
but a certain quantum of Suffering in a stste of Jaith, hope, and progres- 
sive amendment-Hinless they go those lengths (and the Divines here in- 
tended are orthodox Churchmen, men who would not knowingly advance 
even a step on the road towards them)— then I fear, that any advantage, 
their theory might possess over the Cslvmistic Scheme in the article of 
Original Sin, would be dearly purchased by increased difficulties and an 
ultra-Calviniatic na r ro w ness in the article of Redemption. I at least find 
it impossible, with my present human feeings, not to imagine otherwise* 
than that even in heaven it would be a fearful thing to know, that in or- 
der to my elevation to a lot infinitely more desirable than by nature it 
would have been, the lot of so vast o multitude had been rendered infi- 
nitely more calamitous ; and that my felicity had been purchased by the 
everiasting misery of the majority of my fellow-men, who, if no redemp- 
tion had been provided, after inheriting the pains and pleasures of earthly 
existence daring toe numbered hours, and the few and evil— evil yet fete— 
days of the years of their mortal life, would have Men asleep to wake no 
more, would have sunk into the dreamless Sleep of the Grave, and have 
been as the murmur, and the plaint, and the exulting swell, and the sharp 
scream, which the unequal Gust of Yesterday snatched from the string? of 
a Wind-Harp! 
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InaoaakarpaaMllia^s*^ of 

J,!B^i.WiA onllsaaaianon But IovghtlobAve ad<^ UiattoUitt- 
cttwand koepthetnie medium in <«pmmding and applying the Efficacy 
•f Ghat's Croat and Passion, is beyond eempaas the most difficult and 
paint of Psactkal JDivinity aad thatwfticft aapeeiattyjiaad* "* 



[74] p. 190. 

St Paul blends both forms of expression, and asserts the same doctrine 4 
when speaking of the "celestial body 1 * provided for "the New Man* in the 
spiritual Flesh and Blood, (i. e. the informing power and viviflc life of the 
incarnate Word : for the Blood is the life, and the Flesh the Power)-*- 
when speaking, I say, of this "celestial body," as an * house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens? yet brought down to us, made appropriable 
by faith, and ours— he adds: "For in this earthly house (L e. this mortal 
life, as the inward principle or energy of our Tabernacle, or outward and 
sensible Body) we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon teith our 
house which Is from heaven : not that we would be unclothed, but 'chthed 
upon, that Mortality might be swallowed up of fife.'* 2 Oct. v. 1 — 4. 
' The four last words of the first verse (eternal in the heavens) compared 
with the conclusion of v. 2 (which is firom heaven), present a coincidence 
with John in. v. 13, "And no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is In heaven." [Of. 
IVhetherthe coincidence would not be more apparent, if the Words of 
John had been rendered word for word, even to a disregard of the En- 
glish Idiom, and with what would be servile and superstitious fidelity in 
the translation of a common classic ? I can see no reason why the •«*••* , 
so frequent in St John, should not be rendered literally, no <mm; aad: there 
toiay be a reason why it should. I have some doubt likewise respecting 
the omission of the definite articles, *•*, tow, t«*— aad a greater, as to the 
*«r, both in this place and in John I t. 18, being saV ijatifc/y rendered by 
<mr"«*tcaw. n P. S. What sense soa^ of the Greek Fathers attached to, 
or tofcrred from, St Paul's "fa tat A*****,* the Theological Student (and 
to Theologians it this note principally addressed) may find in Wat**- 
uant* Letters to a Country Clergyman— a Divine, whoa* Judgment and 
strong sound sense are aa unquestionable bb his Learning and Orthodegn/. 
A Clergyman in full Orders, who has never read the works of Bull and 
Waterland, has — a duty yet to perform.] 

Let h not be objected, that forgetful of my own profe ss ed aversion to 
allegorical interpretations (see p. 13) I have in this note fallen into " the 
fond humour of the Mystic Divines and Megorizers of Holy Writ" There 
is, believe me ! a wide difference between symbolical and allegorical. If I 
say, that the Flesh and Blood (Corpus noumenon) of the Incarnate Word 
is Power and Life, I say likewise that this mysterious Power and Life are 
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^^^•^ ^^k^ ^L^La^I^ #^^ Et^^^ ^^A ttl^Mal ,^A f^^^^* - 4SS*^M«M^n ^^^fe^^JA^^^^ 

SWVB/ WHO SanSSHy UV FHB ■■'■MN WvBW* *nSB/^BW WaVOjHr 

sera, who tim the 6th e. of the Gospel si mmsjss] 4o8>. Jehu <ns ssrd 
ass* * ** ajns eawfaars** After which ns»*snny of (Cawenrn) ITsnciphn, 
who had been eye. sjKuuei « of hit mighty Mimolea, who had as wni las 
atobliiOT Motaln? rf 

Wwdom which they had heard, and had been prepares! tesantoewasdga, 
"this is indeed the Christ?—- went bach and walked no mom with him W 
die haid saying, which even rvcTwaxvm worn not yetcoanpeteat to un- 
derstand farther than that they were to be sptrituntty wnjiaiatnmi ; and 
which the Chief of the Apostles was content to receive with an implicit 
nndnnticipntive frith!— they, I repeat, are the Allegoriser* who moralize 
these hard sayings, these high words of Mystery, into an hyperbolical Me- 
taphor per Cttocartsin, that-only means a belief of the Doctrines which 
Paul believed* an obedience to the I«w inspecting which Pan! "was 
, blameless,'* before the Voice called him on the road to Damascus ! What 
every Parent, every humane Preceptor, would do when a Child had mhv 
understood a Metaphor or Apologue in a literal sense, we all know. But 
the meek and merciful Jesus suffered sunn; of his Disciples to fall off 
from eternal life, when to letain them he had only to say— ye simple 
ones! why «i» ye offended? My words indeed sound strange: but I mean 
no more than what you have often and often heard from me before with 
delight and entire ajcquiescence!— CredatJudsaus! Nonego. Itk sufficient 
for meio know that I have used the language of Paul and John as it was 
understood and interpreted by Justin Martyr, TertuUian, IrenaBus, and (if 
he does not he) by the whole Christian Church then existing. 

[75] p. 192. 

[In his Literary Life, vol 1, c.12, the Author has distingwjshnd tasjav 
eendantal and transcendent, aceotding to the scholastic use of these. In 
philosophies! enquiries* that is awacensbileA whsa* h^ benestivWt aajt 
apcse asanas* our ordinary consciousness, but of which we become conscious 
by a vohmtary efbrt of satfisjspoetasn. That is Jrmmendeni, which is out 
of the reach of nil thought and setfposnsnissjsness, and cannot, tfaemfrsa, 
become an object, of kno wle dge, and a. transcendent cause is « oausn, the 
hsjovriedgeof which as flat ttttss^hce beyond the reach of enlotvcog- 
nitive nwulties.-~Ajf. fin.] 

[76] p. 193. 

This word occurs but once in the New Testament, vfc. Romans v. 11, 
the marginal rendering being, reconciliation. The personal Noun, «rr*2- 
XaxTtis is still in use with the modern Greeks for a money-changer, or one 
who takes the debased Currency, so general in countries under despotic 
or other dishonest government*, in exchange for sterling Coin or Bullion; 
the purchaser paying the ccdaltage, i. c. the dhveiencc. In die elder 



NOTE*. • 3J5 

Cfcsefe'wrfesie aha v^rh means to aidanig s fir aa eppem% as ***&»***& 

aMyfthtbihet^eoncil od himself) whh hi* Party-^» we say, ma* a 
«*> Wall taem, arridfom wftffeh(with whatever leas of e^ity)gives the ex- 
aetlhreeef the word. He made tat the aVJferwwe. The Hebrew woid of 
w»y i as a ^a Mit UMi urreace m the rVntatauch, which we fender by ike sub* 
aMatrve, atoifeinent, has he radical or visual image, in coptav pilch. ' Qonv 
vL 14 Oatt atat jrifeft * w&mond vtihovt with pidL Hence, to unite, to 
flU up»br*aefyor teak, the woitf expressing both the act viz. thebriaajag 
together what had heen previously separated, and the meoat, or material, 
by which fee re-unlon ie effected, aa in our Engiiah verba, to eomlk, to aa! diay 
to noy er jr*a {from /*£*, pitch^ and the French ftaeav Thence, meta- 
phorically, expiation, thepiaada hawing the earn* root, and being grounded 
en another property or use of Gums and Rosins, the auppoeed cleansing 
powers of their fumigation. Numbers vfii. 21: "made aJondmeat for the 
Levhes to demise them. w — Lastly, (or if we are to believe the Hebrew 
Lexicons, property and most frequently) Bantam, but if by proper the In- 
terpreters mean primar y and radUxd, the assertion does not need a con** 
illation: all radieafe belonging to one or other of three dames* I. Inter- 
jsetssne, or aoanda eg paa sar n g seaaatienaorpaasiona. 2. Iantations of sounda 
aa splash, roar, wbia, fee. 3. and principally, visual images, objects of 
sight But as to/sapien^, in ail the numerous (fifiy^ I. believe) insou*-, 
ees of the word in the Old Testament, I have not found one in which i* 
ean>4xr at least need, be rendered by Ransom: though beyond all doubt 
Ransom is used in the Epistle to Timothy, as an eq y ma l ent term, i 

[77] p. 199. 

On a subject, coB^ennag whaoh we have so deep aa intone* in feinting 
jnat and distinct conceptions, no aeriour Inquirer after religious truth ; 
amen leas any mandemoafeed to lu* pursuit, and who ought to be able to 
decho^ wi th tlw Paahnist, it is * mare desirable to me than thousand* of 
gold and silver : therefore do I hate every false way f will blame my soU- 
ettnde to place a notion, which I regard not onl)r as a misbelief but aa a 
main source of unbelief— at all events, among thafaaat frequent and plan* 
a)Ue pretexts of Infidelity— m all the various- point* of view, from which 
this or that Reader may more readily see, and see mto, its falsity. I make 
therefore no apology for adding one other illustration of the whimsical 
Logic by which it is supported, in an Incident of recent occurrence, which 
will at the same time furnish an instance in proof of the contrariety of 
the Notion itself to the first and most obvious principles of morality, and 
how spontaneously Common Sense starts forward, as it Were, to repel it 

Let it be imagined, that the late Mr. Faunderoy had, in compliance with 
the numerous petitions in his behalf, received a pardon— that soon after 
some other Individual had been tried and convicted of forging a note for 
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a Hundred FowMttm wfiptinartou made for the 
to the culprit k should be declared that in>a 
H was ceoaary to all Justice to grsnt a pardon to a aiM convicted of For- 
gery— and that mmvalMatinn of this dictum, theappfccentohavsBff osrted, 
as they naturally would otiose, the cms of Mr. Faassderoy, the Bene 
Secretory should reply, yes! u -» w - r^TTTTnrj fripni in iln Barnaul if 
Two Hundred Thousand Pound I— Now it is plain, that the Logic of thai 
reply would remain the same, if instead of 4»mperative Crimmalaty I had 
supposed a case of comaarative Purity from Crime: and whan. tta» Reader 
has settled with himself what he would think of auch Logic, and by what 
sane he woukl describe it, let him peruse the following extract; 

[FYom BaU**n>$ LonJm WecHy Jbnrnsl, Mans*/ ffee. 4, M.} 

MANSION HOUSE, 

Monsieur Edmund AngeMni, Profeaaor of the Languages, and la panda, 
whose fracas with the Austrian Ambassador was reported on Wednesday, 
came before the Lord Mayor, and presented his Lordship with a Petition, 
of which the following is a tianstanoa: — 

*M j Lord—He who has violated the law ought to peri* by the sword 
of justice. Monsieur Fauntleroy ought to perish by the sword of justice. 
If another takes his place, I think that justice ought to be sebsfied. I 
devote myself for him. I take upon myself his crime, and I wish to 
die to save him. 

(Signed) Edmuhb Anerain, 

18 Ossulston-street, Someis-town, of Venice." 

The Lord Mayor expressed his surprise at the application; and Mr. 
Angehni was informed that it was contrary to all justice that the nfo of an 
innocent person should be taken to sew* wjs* of one who wee gssJrjr, even 
if an innocent man chose to devote himself. 

AitgeBni exeleimroi that oar Sevioar died ss an atawantsjt for these* 
of the guiky, and that he did not tee why he should not ha aUnnmd suds 



But in answer to thfe, doubts ware expressed whether Monsseur AngesV 
m was sufficiently pmw to satisfy justice. 

The Reader is now, I mist, convinced, that though the Case put by me, 
introductory to this extract, was imaginary, the Logic was not of my in- 
vention. M u cont r ary to off Justice, that an iifNOcxzrr neraon stoutf be sse- 
ijjked, tfctfc; bid a pcnon altogether innocent— Aye ! that is a difler- 
ent question ! 

[78] p. 205. 
Which it could not be, in reetnect of spiritual truths and objects super- 



f WWW* 46 iuauie the m* with* s«dir*ralyaned»er nam« ftp, u the Fa- 
^^,>4lN i ^"! ^ta^we"--«.*.the Undemanding, or,(as Taylor 
UK* oftancaJJf it in dtstinftioa from Reason) Dvoomm (Di**nu*miFa- 
cuUm*dJ3G*rmavd d ucvn ona). N. B> The Reason, io untreated and y 
actuated as Taylor require in the sentences immediately following, iawhet 
I have called the Spirit Vid*p. 137~13a 

[79] p. 212. 

I trust, that my 4g* will exempt me from the charge of presumption, 
w/hen I avow, that the forty hues hare following are retained ae a speci- 
men of att tmt daHm reason, and as an Ihxrrist, on which nay supposed 
Pupil maj try and practioe the power pf snsjiMiijpy the attention up the 
whole ascent of a "piled Argument." The most magnificent Example of 
a Sorites in our— perhaps in any L a n g u age, the Reader may find in the 
Fararo, vol, n. p. 157, transcribed from J. Inytort Dimumvt from Po- 
ptry. 

[80] p. *14. 

I say, aU ; for the accounts of one or two travelling French PhHosophe9 t 
professed Atheists and Partizans of Infidelity,' respecting one or two Afri- 
can Hordes, Caffiresand poor outlawed Boechmen. hunted out of their hu- 
manity, ought not to be regarded as exceptions. And as to Beanie's As- 
sertion respecting the non-existence and rejection of the Belief among the 
Coppef-Indiant, it is not only hazarded on very weak and insufficient 
abounds, but he himself, in another part of his work, unconsciously sup- 
pueedata, from whence the oeotrary may safely be ceoekided. Hearne 
peruana, P**> suevn hsrftiend Mtitsunabtrfe #bi6-pnuiesophy rat the opinion 
rf Mn trihs i «ni timi hsi frigs) s|ipri nauinii nf tbn manil rsnasflsn nf thai 
neurderous Gymnosopfaist it might, I fear, be isftunuaV *■■* Heasue hunsetf 
are* net the wjrp ssu m one weuM,*fati others, have ehneen far the pur- 
pose of instituting the inquiry. 

f*l]p.3!«; 

Hie case here supposed actually occurred in my own experience in the 
person of a Spanish Refiigee, of English Parents, but from his tenth year 
resident in Spain, and bred in a family of wealthy bat ignorant and bigot- 
ted Cathodes. In mature manhood he returned to England, disgusted 
with the conduct of the Priests end Monks, which had indeed for some 
years produced on his mind its so common effect among the better infor- 
med Natives of the South of Europe — a tendency to Deism. The results, 
however, of the infidel system in France, with his opportunities of ob- 
serving the effects of irreligion on the French officers in Spain, on the one 
hand f and the undeniable moral and intellectual superiority of Protestan 

43 
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Britain on the other ; had not becil lost on Turn : kttd here he begti* to 
think for himself and resolved to study the subject He hatfgofld tiueqpi 
Bishop WarburtonV Divine Legation, and Pater's Evidences ; but fcad'ne- 
ver read the New Testament consecutively, and the epistles not at aVL 

[82] p. 818; 

By certain biblical Philologists of the Teutonic School (Metf distinguish- 
ed by Learning, but still more characteristically by hardihood in conjecture, 
and who suppose the Gospels to have undergone several successive re- 
mnant and erdargemerib by, or under the authority of, die sacred Histori- 
ans) these words are contended to have been, in the tint delivery, the com- 
mon ' commencement of all the Gospels *<na oafua (L e. acc or ding la fit 
FUA) in distinction from 8t John's, or the Gospel vara nriijur(L e> accord- 
ing to the Spirit). — Editor. i 

[83] p. 222. 

That every the least ptrmmibk form and ordinance, which at different 
times it might be expedient for the Church to enact, are pre-cnaeted hi the 
New Testament ; and that whatever is not to be frond Itae, ought to be 
allowed no wAms—this has been mttrtod. But that it has bee* pnmdf «r 
even rendered plausible; or that the Tenet is not to be placed among she 
rtvuintmary Results of the scripmre-eHghtittg Wift^wenllip> of the Romiah 
Church ; it will be more sincere to say, I disbelieve, than that I doubt at 
was chiefly if not exclusively in reference to the extravagaaoea beak oa 
wis tenet, that the great Sxlmn ventured to declare, that the wowla AW 
Iuwmhi ScaiprumAs, had set the world in an uproar. 

N.B. £xtremes appear to generate each other ; but if wo lssjk steadily, 
there will most often be found some c o mmon error, that peodnoes both as 
hs Positive and Negative Poles. Thus Bupevsdtmns gooa ifera, like She 
two Hungarian Baucis, always qiiejTeJuswantl'iftOBjaasiBnr aoenas, osjt.pst 
joined at the Trunk. '• *• - ■ 

[94] p. *»& 

More than this we do not consider as necessary for our argument 
And as to Robinson's assertions, in his History of Baptism, that infant 
Baptism did not commence till the time of Cyprian, who, condemning 
it as a general practice, allowed it in particular cases by a dispensation 
of Charity ; and that it did not actually become the ordinary rule of 
the Church, till Augua^in, in the fever of his anti-pelagian Dispute, had 
introduced the Calvinistic interpretation of Original Sin, and the dire stats 
of infants' dying unbaptized — I am so far from acceding to them, that I 
reject the whole statement as rash, and not only unwarranted by the Au- 
thorities he cites, but unanswerably confuted by Baxter, Wall, and many 
other learned Podo-baptista before and since the publication of his Worjc. 
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I«oa^mga)elf totlwa**^ bufcn 
thil d»es»exist*o sufficient prpofr tbat it mm, the practice of the, Apos- 
tolic Age. f 
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[85Jp.«24. 

Let me be permitted to repent and apply Able 52. Superstition way be 
defined aa iS^scrstantium (cjnjismodi aunt Caerimoniw et Signa externa, 
qua?, niai in aiguificando, nihili sunt et peene nihil) Aifatantiatio. 

[86] p. 230, 

Conference between two men that had doubts of infant Baptiem. By 
W. Wall, Author of the Hist of Inf. Rapt, and Vicar of Shoreham in Kent. 
A very sensible tittle tract, and written in an excellent spirit: though it 
failed, I confess, in satisfying my mind as to the existence of any decisive 
proofs or documents of Infant Baptism having been an A]>ostolic Usage, 
or specially intended in any part of the New Testament : though deduci- 
ng* ge n e r al ly from many passage%and in perfect accordance with the spirit 
sjs aas wncue* 

P. S. A mighty Wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Religion and Gospel 
Morahty, in whom more than in any other Contemporary I seem, to see 
the Spirit of Luthx* revived, expressed to me his doubts whether we 
have st right to deny that an infant is capable of spiritual influence. To 
such a man I could not feel justified in returning an answer ex tempore, or 
without having first submitted my convictions to a fresh revise! I owe 
him, however, a deliberate answer ; and take this opportunity of discharg- 
ing the debt 

The Objection supposes and assumes the very point which is denied, or 
at least disputed — viz. that Infant-baptism is specially injoined in the Scrip- 
tures. If an express passage to this purport had existed in the New Tes- 
tament, the other passages, which evidently imply a spiritual operation un- 
der the condition of a preceding spiritual act on the part of the person 
baptized, remaining as now — then indeed, as the only way of removing the 
apparent contradiction, it might be allowable to call on the Anti-peedo-bap- 
tiat to prove the negative — namely, that an infant a week old is not a sub- 
ject capable or susceptible of spiritual agency.— And vice versa, should it 
be made known to us, that infants are not without reflection and self-con- 
sciousness — then, doubtless, we should be entitled to infer that they were 
capable of a spiritual operation, and consequently of that which is signi- 
fied in the baptismal rite administered to Adults. But what does this prove 
for those, who (as DO. Mant and D'Oyley) not only cannot show, but who 
do not themselves profess to believe, the self-consciousness of -a New-born 
Babe ; but who rest the defence of Infant-baptism on the assertion, that 
God was pleased to affix the performance of this rite to his offer of Salva- 
ion, as the indispensable, though arbitrary, condition of the infant's salva- 
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biHrjr>— As Kffisjs in former age* wife* they eonAmft 
ity, would sometimes, ! ae the coitflfefti of the Tawu, 4»ct frowrtbB 1*. 
nefieiary a hawk, or some triimg ce r em o ny, as the putting on or ©ffof 
their Sandals, or whatever else royal caprice or the whim of the moment 
might suggest But jpu, honored Iavwe, are as little disposed, as mysel( 
to favor jwea doctrine ! 
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Friend pure of heart and fervent * we have learnt 
A different lore! We may not thus profane ' 
The Idea and name of Him whose absolute Will 

h Reason— Truth Supreme !— ^Essential Order! 

♦ . 

[87]p.M5. 

Of which our he was made flesh, is perhaps the best, that our language 
admits, but is still an inadequate translation. See note 9. The Church of 
England in this as in other doctrinal points, has preserved the golden mean, 
between the superstitious reverence of the Romanists, and the avowed 
contempt of the Sectarians, for the Writings of the Fathers, and the au- 
thority and unimpeached traditions of the Church during the first three or 
four Centuries. And how, consistently with this honorable characteristic 
of our Church, * Minister of the same could, on the sacramentarjr scheme 
now in fashion, return even a plausible answer to Amauld'a great Work 
on Tranaubstantiation, (not without reason the Boast of Catholicism) ex- 
ceeds my powers of conjecture ! 

[88] p 157. 2 J/ 

Will the Reader forgive me if I attempt at once to illustrate and relieve 
the subject by annexing the first stanza of the Poem, composed in the same 
year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and the first Book of Chris- 
label? 

"Ejicinctur'd with a twine of Leaves, 
That leaQr twine his only Dress ! 
A lovely Boy was plucking fruits 
In a moonlight wilderness. 
The Moon was bright, the air was free, 
And Fruits and Flowers together grew 
On many a Shrub and many a Tree : 
And all put on a gentle hue, 
Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a Picture rich and rare. 
It was a climate where, they say, 
The Night is more beloved than Bay. 
But who that beauteous Boy tjeguitfd, • > 

That beauteous Boy ! to linger here? 
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Atone, by tngnt, a tele duld, 
' In 'place so sifefitaads* wild— 
tiaa»heiio- friend, aw k*uag mother near?" 
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[69] p. 243. 

Such k the conception of Body in Des Cartes* own system. A»e>is 
«y where confounded with Matter, and might in the Cartesian Bean * 
defined, Space or Extension with the attribute of Visibility. Aa 
i Cartes at the same time zealously asserted the existence of inteOi- 
itial Beings, the reality and independent Self-subsistence of the Soul, 
rkleianism or Spinoeiam was the immediate and necessary Conse- 
mce. Assume & plurality of self-subsisting Souls, and we have Berk- 
iniam ; assume one only, (unam et unicam Substantiam), and you have 
inosism, L e. the assertion of one infinite Self-subsutent, with the two At- 
>utes of Thinking and Appearing. "Coghatio infinita sine centro, etora- 
i>rmis Appariuo." flow far the Newtonian Via inertia? (interpreted any 
erwise than as an arbitrary term=nc y z, to represent the unknown but 
lessary supplement or integration of the Cartesian Notion of Body) has 
ched up the Flaw, I leave for more competent Judges to decide. But 
uld any one of my Readers feel an interest in the speculative principles 
Natural Philosophy, and should be master of the German Language, I 
rmly recommend for his perusal the earliest known publication of the 
sat Founder of the Critical Philosophy (written in the twenty-second 
■r of his Age !) on the then eager controversy between the Leibnitzian 
I the French and English Mathematicians, respecting the Living For- 
--"Gedanken von der wahren flchatxung der lebendigen Krafte: 1747" 
i which Kant demonstrates the right rtawmng to be with the latter; 
the Truth of /be*, the evidence of experience, with the former; and 
jsthe explanation, namely: Body, or Corporeal Nature, is something 
j and more than geometrical extension, even with the addition of a Via 
run. And Leibnitz, with the Bernouillis, erred in the attempt to de- 
astrate geometrically a problem not susceptible of geometrical con- 
ation.— This Tract, with the succeeding Himmels-system, may with 
priety be placed, after the Principia of Newton, among the striking in- 
ices of early Genius; and as the first product of the Dynamic Philos- 
y in the Physical Sciences, from the time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, 
inn the Idolaters burnt for an Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600.— See 
FfticifD, Vol. 1. p. 198—197. 

[90] p. 243. 

or Newton's own doubtfully suggested Ether or stoat subtle Fluid, as 
ground and immediate Agent in the phsanomena of universal Grav- 
on, was either not adopted or soon abandoned by bis Disciples; not 
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only as Introducing, again* his onto Cite of Bight Bfsonlnj, an 
Ens imaginarium into physical Sekoee, a 8u0knW» in die plaoa of a le- 
gitimate Bupnssm'sa ; butbeeaum the Substance (a—aming it to exist) 
muat itself loon part of the Problem, it was meant to solve. Meantime 
Leibnitz's Pre-*ataMiahed Harmony, which originated in Spurns, found 
no acceptance; and, lastly, the Notion <of a corpuscular Substance, 
Propertieajwi into it, like a Prauebion bidden tyr the Pins, could 
with the unthinking only for any thing more than a Confession of igno- 
rance, or technical terms expresiing an hiatus of scientific insight. 
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only as Introducing, again* hk own GriMw of Eight Reaming, an 
Ens imaajnarium into physical Sekoee, a Sulfation in die place of a le- 
gitimate Buppeertite; but because the Substance (assuming it to cnt) 
muet itself form part of the Problem, it wee meant to solve. Meantime 
Leibnitz's Pre«*atahliahed Harmony, which originated in Spmoea, found 
no acceptance; and, fatly, the Notion at a corpuscular Substance, 
Properties jnd into it, bite a Pincushion hidden by the Pins, could 
with the unthinking only for any thing more than a Confeanon of igno- 
rance, or technical terms expressing an hiatus of scientific insight. 
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sfceitt%i^!a ontoe* to be found in three or four books, the eldest not a hun- 
dre& years old; or may be conveniently taught without any other terms or 
pre v ious explanations than these works hare already rendered finnilkir 
among men of education. 

♦ WeH, friendly reader 3 as the problem of things little leas (it seems to 
yew) than impossible, yet strongly and numerously attested by evidence 
which h seems impossible to discredit, has interested you, I am willing to 
attempt the solution. Bat then it must be under certain conditions. I 
mast beV able to hope, I must have sufficient grounds for hoping, that I shall 
be understood, or rather that I shall be allowed to make myself under- 
stood. And as I am gifted with no magnetic power of throwing my rea- 
der into the stats of dcar-stewg (clairvoyance) or luminous vision ; as I 
hare not the secret of enabling him to read with the pit of his stomach, 
or with his finger-ends, nor of calling into act * the cuticular faculty," dor- 
mant at the tip of his nose ; but must rely on words — I cannot form the 
hope rationally, unless the reader will have patience enough to master the 
sense in which I use them. 

But why employ words (hat need explanation^ And might I not ask in my 
turn, wonld you, gentle reader, put the same question to Sir Edward Smith, 
or any other member of the LiimaBan Society to whom you had applied for 
instruction in Botany ? And yet he would require of you that you should 
attend to a score of technical terms, and make yourself master of the 
sense of each, in order to your understanding the distinctive character of 
a grass, a mushroom, and a lichen ! Now the psychologist, or speculative 
philosopher, will be content with you, if you will impose on yourself the 
trouble of understanding and remembering one of the number in order to 
understand your own nature. But I will meet your question direct You 
ask me why I use words (hat need explanation! Because (I reply) on this 
subject there are no others! Because the darkness and the main difficul- 
ties that attend it, are owing to the vagueness and ambiguity of the words 
in common use ; and which preclude all explanation for him who had re- 
solved that none is required. Because there is already a falsity in the very 
phrases, a words in common use ;" a the language of common sense." Words 
of most frequent use they may be, common they are not ; but the language 
of the market, and as such, expressing degrees only, and therefore incom- 
petent to the purpose wherever it becomes necessary to designate the kind 
independent of all degree. The philosopher may, and often does, employ 
the same words as in the market ; but does this supersede the necessity of 
a previous explanation ? As I deferred you before to the Botanist, so now 
to the Chemist Light, heat, charcoal, are every man's' words. But fixed 
or invisible lig^t? l!he frozen heat? Charcoal in its simplest form, as 
diamond, or as black-lead ? Will a stranger to chemistry be worse offj 
would the Chemist's language be less likely to be understood by his using 
different words for distinct meanings, as carbon, caloric, and the like ? 
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only as Introducing, again* his onto Cite of Bight ffraamiiiim an 
Ens imsjmarium into physical Bekocs, a Sulfation in die place of a le- 
gitimate Supjiesitie*; but because the Substance (a—Hming h to exiat) 
must itself form part of the Problem, it was meant to aohre. Meantime 
Leibnitz** Pre- established Harmony, which originated in Spinosa, found 
no acceptance; and, lastly, the Notion of a corpuscular Substance, 
Propsttiesjntf. into it, like a Pincushion hidden by the Pins, could 
with the unthinking only for any thing more than a Confession of igno- 
rance, or technical terms expressing an hiatus of scientific insight. 
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be the one jnrosjption ? fa philosophy to work without tools? to have no 
straw wherewith to make the bock* for her mansion-house but what she 
way ptek>up opthe high road, or steal! with all its impurities and sophis- 
ticafrn*s, from the Utter of die cattle market ? 

■ For the present, however, my demands on your patience are very limit* 
qXr*Af a* the price of mack entertainment to follow, and I trust of 
something besides of less transitory interest, you will fairly attend to the 
history tf'fu»«cho)aatic terms, object and subject, with their derivatives ; 
you shall havgxmy promise that I will not on any future occasion ask you 
to to attentive) without vying not to be myself dull. That it may cost 
you no meip trouble than necessary, I have brought it under the eye in. 
numbered peragsaphs, with seasfus pr.oommentary to such as seemed to 
require it, , 

Yours most affectionately, 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

* • * 

On the Phfloiofkie import qf the Words Object and Subject. 

§1. 

Existence is a simple intuition, underived and indecomponible. It is no 
idea, no particular form, much less, any determination or modification of 
the possible : it is nothing that can be ,educed from the logical conception 
of a thing, as its predicate: it is no property of a thing, but its reality itself; 
or as the Latin would more conveniently express it-— Nulla net proprieta* 
est, sed ipsa ejus rtalitas. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Herein lies the sophism in Des Cartes' celebrated demonstration of the 
existence of the Supreme Bepng from the idea. In the idea of God are 
contained all attributes that belong to the perfection of a being : but exist* 
ence is such : therefore God's existence is contained in the idea of God. 
To this it is a sufficient answer, that existence is not an attribute. It might 
be shown too, from the barrenness of the demonstration, by identifying the 
deduction with the premise, u e, for reducing the minor or term included 
to a mere repetition of the major term indudmg. For in fact the syllogism 
ought to stand thus : the idea of God comprises the idea of all attributes 
that belong to perfection : but the idea of existence is such : therefore the 
idea of his existence is included in the idea of God. Now, existence is 
no idea, but a /ad ; or, though we had an idea of existence, still the proof 
of its correspondence to a rtaHty would be wanting, L e. the very point 
would be wanting which it was the purpose of the demonstration to sup- 
ply. Still the idea of the fact is not the fact itself. Besides, the term idea, 
is here improperly substituted for the mere supposition of a logical subject, 
necessarily presumed in order to the conceivaUeness (cogHabHiias) of any 
qualities, properties, or attributes. But this is a mere ens logician, (vel 
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only as introducing, against his own Catoea* of Bight ffrsBniiiim •» 
Ens iinaginarium into physical Beienco, a SugfaoW in the place of a k- 
gitimate Buppssftaa; bat because the Substance (assuming it to cut) 
muat itself form part of the Problem, it wat meant to aohre. Meantime 
Leibnitz's Pre- cetahliahcd Harmony, which originated in Spinoaa, found 
no acceptance; and, lastly, the Notion <a£ a corpuscular Substance, 
Propertiesjnii into it, like a Pincnabion hidden l?y the Pins, could 
with the unthinking only for any thing more than a Confession of igno- 
rance, or technical terms expressing an hiatus of scientific insight. 
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bil!r^~ As Kings in former age*Y wife* they eottftjisjfr i ansa in perpets- 
iff, would sometimes,' s« the eb u JUte n of the Tawiu, oaact srom4he Be- 
neficiary a hawk, or some triimg ceremony , as the potting on. or offal 
their Sandals, or whatever else royal caprice or the whim of the moment 
might suggest But jou, honored latin*, are as little disposed, as mysel( 
to favor mot doctrine 1 
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Friend pure of heart and fervent* we have learnt 
A different lore! We may not thus profane 
The Idea and name of Him whose absolute Will 
la Reason— Truth Supreme !— -Essential Order! 
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Of which our he vxumodeJUah, is perhaps the best, that our language 
admits, but is still an inadequate translation. See note 9. The Church of 
England in this as in other doctrinal points, has preserved the golden mean, 
between the superstitious reverence of the Romanists, and the avowed 
contempt of the Sectarians, for the Writings of the Fathers, and the an- 
thority and unimpeached traditions of the Church during the first three or 
four Centuries. And how, consistently with this honorable characteristic 
of our Church, a Minister of the same could, on the sacramentary scheme 
now in fashion, return even a plausible answer to Amauld'e great Work 
on Transubstantiation, (not without reason the Boast of Catholicism) ex- 
ceeds my powers of conjecture ! 
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[88] p 157. ^ o/ 

Will the Reader forgive me if I attempt at once to illustrate and relieve 
the subject by annexing the first stanza of the Poem, composed in the same 
year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and tho first Book of Chris- 
tabel? 

"Encinctur'd with a twine of Leaves, 
That leaQr twine his only Dress ! 
A lovely Boy was plucking finite 
In a moonlight wilderness. 
The Moon was bright, the air was free, 
And Fruits and Flowers together grew 
On many a Shrub and many a Tree : 
And all put on a gentle hue, 
Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a Picture rich and rare. 
It was a climate where, they say, 
The Night is more beloved than Day. 
But who that beauteous Boy tieguHVi, 
That beauteous Boy ! to linger here ? 
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[8«]p. 843. 

Such to the conception of Body in Bob Cartel own system. Body it 
every where confounded with Matter, and might in the Cartesian sena a 
be defined, Space or Extension with the attribute of visibility. A* 
De* Cartes at the same time zealously asserted the existence of inteOi- 
gential Beings, the reality and independent Self-subsistence of the Soul, 
Beikletanism or Spinosiam was the immediate and necessary Conse- 
quence. Assume & plurality of self-subsisting Souls, and we have Berk- 
leianiam ; assume one only, (unam et unicam Substantiam), and you have 
Spinosism, L e. the assertion of one infinite Self-subsistent, with the two At- 
tributes of Thinking and Appearing. "Cogitatio infinita sine centra, etora- 
nifbrmi8 Apparitio." flow far the Newtonian Vis inertia) (interpreted any 
otherwise than as an arbitrary term=x y z, to represent the unknown but 
necessary supplement or integration of the Cartesian Notion of Body) has 
patched up the Flaw, I leave for mors competent Judges to decide. But 
should any one of my Readers feel an interest in the speculative principles 
of Natural Philosophy, and should be master of the German Language, I 
warmly recommend for his perusal the earliest known publication of the 
Great Founder of the Critical Philosophy (written in the twenty-second 
Year of his Age !) on the then eager controversy between the Leibnitzian 
and the French and English Mathematicians, respecting the Living For- 
ces— "Gedanken von der wahren Schatzung der lebendigen Krafte : 1747" 
-—in which Kant demonstrates the right reasoning to be with the latter; 
but the Truth of Act, the evidence of experience, with the former; and 
gives the explanation, namely: Body, or Corporeal Nature, is something 
else and more than geometrical extension, even with the addition of a Via 
inertia). And Leibnitz, with the Bernouillis, erred in the attempt to de- 
monstrate geometrically a problem not susceptible of geometrical con- 
struction.— This Tract, with the succeeding Himmels-system, may with 
propriety be placed, after the Principia of Newton, among the striking in- 
stances of early Genius; and as the first product of the Dynamic Philos- 
ophy in the Physical Sciences, from the time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, 
whom the Idolaters burnt for an Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600L — See 
the Fftiun>, Vol. 1. p. 198—197. 

[90] p. 243. 

For Newton's own doubtfully suggested Ether or siesf subtle Fluid, as 
the ground and immediate Agent in the phwnomena of universal Grav- 
itation, was either not adopted or soon abandoned by bis Disciples; not 
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only as introducing, against his own Canto* of Bight Rrasotimg, an 
Ens imaginariiim into physical 8siepcs,a Sulfation in die place of a le- 
gitimate Sup p e wti« ; but because the Substance (aawirning it to cnft) 
muet itself form pert of the Problem, it was meant to sohre. Meantunt 
Leibnitz's Pre-established Harmony, which originated in Spinoaa, found 
no acceptance; and, lastly, the Notion at a corpuscular Substance, with 
Properties /nil into it, bite a Pincushion hidden by the Pins, could paw 
with the unthintdng only for any thing more than a Confession of igno- 
rance, or technical terms expressing an hiatus of scientific insight. 
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O reader! had you in your mind 
SucK stores as silent thought can bring; 

O gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

You did not know my revered friend and patron ; t>r rather, you do 
know the man, and mourn his loss, from the character I have* lately given 
of him. The following supposed dialogue actually took place, in a con- 
versation with him ; and as in part, an illustration of what I have already 
said, and in part as text and introduction to much I would wish to say, I 
entreat you to read it with patience, spite of the triviality of the subject, 
and mock-heroic of the title. 

SUBSTANCE OF A DIALOGUE, WITH A COMMENT AllY ON TBS SAME. 

A I never found yet, an inkstand that I was satisfied with. 

B. What would you have an inkstand to be ? What qualities and pro- 
perties would you wish to have combined in an inkstand ? Reflect! Con- 
sult your past experience ; taking care, however, not to desire things de- 
monstrably, or self-evidently incompatible with each other; and the union 
of these desiderata will be your ideal of an inkstand. A friend, perhaps, 
suggests some additional excellence that might rationally be desired, till at 
length the catalogue may be considered as complete, when neither your- 
self nor others can think of any desideratum not anticipated or precluded 
by some one or more of the points already enumerated ; and the concep- 
tion of all these, as realized in one and the same artefact, may be fairly en- 
titled, the 

Ideal of an Inkstand. 

That the pen should be allowed, without requiring any effort or inter- 
niptive act of attention from the writer, to dip sufficiently low, and yet be 
prevented, without injuring its nib, from dipping too low, or taking up too 
much ink : That the inkstand should be of such materials as not to decom- 
pose the ink, or occasion a deposition or discoloration of its specific ingredi- 
ents, as, from what cause I know not, is the fault of the black Wedgewood- 
ware inkstands ; that it should be so constructed, that on being overturned 
the ink cannot escape ; and so protected, or made of such stuff, that in 
case of a blow or fall from any common height, the inkstand itself will 
not be broken ; — that from both these qualities, and from its shape, it may 
be safely and commodiously travelled with, and packed up with books, 
linen, or whatever else is likely to form the contents of the portmanteau, 
or travelling trunk ; — that it should stand steadily and commodiously, and 
be of as pleasing a shape and appearance as is compatible with its more 

*In the 8th Number of the Friend, as first circulated by the post ] 
^lare assert, that it is worthy of preservation,, and will send a transcript in 
"my next 



The expediency of inserting in thai volume the articles which fellow 
nu^ not perhaps be verv ojrnoji*. My motive fy doing it, amide from the 
inherent value of me article* tfcemeaMs, fat*pfcee before the readeie of 
the Aide to Reflection, ae far as I could do so, the meane of cieaiiy under- 
standing the language and sentiments of the Author in that Work. In 

more clear by referentaMtp tfaeen, Umaji fallfcs«*»l they may be found 

more difficult to understand, than the work to which they are appended. 
They are, moreover, several fence ttftrr*)} to in the Aids to Reflection, 
and probacy few, of Jthe readers of that Work would have, nccee* to them 
elsewhere; Tffe ihn% letter of the "Selection* tf ^rrAtftd,- 4 ** W partku- 
terry suited to the purpoeecifthie work. t The Appendix to the Skateemant 
Manual is reprinted entire. A few sentences have re f erence to the text ef 
that work, but could not well be emitted. For the most part they maybe 
considered as independent essays having reference, as the author elsewhere 
tells us; to the heights of Metaphysics' arid Tlr^k>^, and ^pr/iriiere«- 
ing to those, who will reflect enough to understand them. 
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are ttttHatos for the fiifl grown, that are the maximum of safe depth for 
aha younglings. There are truths, quite common-phcc to you and me, tint 
for the uninstructed many would be new and foil of wonder, as the com- 
mon day Hght to the Lapland child at the re-ascension of its second sum- 
mer. Thanks and honour in the highest to those stars of the first magni- 
tude that shoot their beams downward, and while in their proper form 
they stir and invartaate the sphere next below them, and natures pre-es- 
Similated to their influence, yet call forth likewise, each after its owh warm 
or model, whatever Is best in whatever is susceptible to each, even in the 
lowest. But, excepting these, I confess that I seldom look at Harvey's 
Meditations or Quartos' Emblems * without feeling that I would rather 
be the author of those books— of the innocent pleasure, the purifying emo- 
tions, and genial awakenings of the humanity through the whole man, 
which those books have given to thousands and tens of thousands— than 
shine the brightest in the constellation of fame among the heroes and Dfi 
minores of literature. But I have a better excuse, and if not a belter, yet 
a less general motive, for this solemn trifling, as it will seem, and one that • 
win, I trust, rescue my ideal of an inkstand from being doomed to the 
same slot's confer with the de tribus Cctptttis, or dt umbrd, ostm, by virtue 
of the process which it exemplifies ; though I should not quarrel with the 
allotment, if its risible merits allowed it to keep company with the ideal 
immortalized by Rabelais in his disquisition iiiquieitory Dt Rebus optime 
ab$tergentibus. 

Dared I mention the name of my IdeaRzer, a name dear to science, and 
consecrated by discoveries of far extending utility, it would at least give a 
bfagrapkicdl interest to this trifling anecdote, and perhaps entitle me to 
felaim for it a yet higher, as a trait in minimis, characteristic of a class of 
powerful and most beneficent intellects. For to the same process of thought 
We owe whatever instruments of power have been bestowed on mankind 
by science and genius ; and only such deserve the name of inventions or 
discoveries. But even in those, which chance may seem to claim, "qua 
Kommi bbvtmsse videantur potiiis quam homo ventre trt ea" — which come 
to us rather than we to them — this process will most often be found as the 
indispensable antecedent of the discovery — as the condition, without which 
the suggesting accident would have whispered to deaf ears, unnoticed ; 

*A foil collection, a Biblkrtheca Speciaife, of the books of eknUetns and 
symbols, of all sects and parties! moral, theological, or political, including 
those in the Centennaries and Jubilee volumes* published by the Jesuit 
and other religious orders, is a desideratum in our library literature that 
would well employ the talents of our ingenious masters in wood engra- 
ving, etching, and lithography, under the superintendence of a Dibdin, and 
not unworthy of royal and noble patronage, or the attention of a Long- 
man and his compeers. Singly or jointly undertaker!, it would do honour 
to these princely merchants in the service of the muses. What stores 
might not a Scmthey contribute as notes or interspersed prefaces? I could 
dream away an hour on the subject. 
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papers to the subject of Dreams, VWoos, PMnmadon^ OhostSy^v%ei>eras\ 
Cures by sympathy, in which you would select and explain the- moat in- 
teresting and best attested facts that have come to your kno w l e d ge timet 
books or personal testimony. 

You can scarcely conceive how deep an interest I attach to tins request; 
nor bow many, beside mysej& In tfce droit af -my own acqusauteaee have 
the same feeling. Indeed, my dear Sir! when I reflect, that there is 
scarcely a chapter of history in which superstition of some kind or other 
does not form or supply a portion of its contents, I look Jbrwacd, vejt|kun* 
quiet anticipation, to the power of explaining the more frequent ana) best 
attested narrations,, at least without themecessity of baring t eeosH se tsjtfce 
supposition of downright tricks and lying, on one side, or to the danl A aaal 
lik imps on the other; s *'* ♦ « 

Your ringed Pupil, 

and aflectfcnate Friend, 

J»L- ■■ » - 

P. 8.— Dr. L.of the Museum, is quite of your opinioii, that llttfe or «* 
thing of importance to the philosophic naturalist can result rrotn Compar- 
ative Anatomy en*Ou^5er*j pntt* 'ibid tD^^MsTM^U^pluea^wfHIA^lvUf nsV 
less s&ufsioi*^ tm k n'Muumu m cornnnanon wim n vjompvuufe tnjsi- 
ology. But you 1 ou£ht' yourself to Vindicate wo 'pilsrtty *or**y61tor ettflfc 
But I rbdiy dear tft, that 9h Fat, tien* f%awj was made' for frou* mowA 
throughout nib. ' "• ' •' •" -' •' -'• " ■ • M s " ll 4,J ** 
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Will, my dear pupil and fellow student T I am willing to raalre die at- 
tempt If die majority of my readers hail but the same Mrapnal knowl- 
edge of me as you have, I should sit down to the work with good cneer. 
But this is out of the question. Let me, however, suppose jrouRJrmi 
moment, as on' average reader — address you as such, and attribute to joa 

feelings and language in character, — Do not mistake me, my dear 1^ . 

Not even for a moment, nor under the pretext of fnons a run movendb, 
would I contemplate in connexion' with your name "id genua lectorum, 
qui meliores obtrectare malint quam imitori : et quorum stmSitw&iem des- 
perent, eorundem affectent simuttalcm — scilicet uti qui suo nomine obacuii 
sunt, meo innotescant"* The readers I have in view, are of that class 
who with a sincere, though not very strong desire, of acquiring knowl- 
edge, have taken it for granted that all knowledge of any value respecting 

"The passage, which cannot fail to remind yon of H- 



and his set, 

is from Apuloius 9 Lib. Floridorum-^lhe two books of which, by-the-bye, 
seem to have been transcribed from his- common-place book of Gsm 
Things, happy phrases, &c. that he had not bad an opportunity of bring- 
ing w in his set writings. 
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s he i ri iiiu Y Is either' to be found in three ot four books, the eldest not a hun- 
dred year* old; or may be eotrfenientry taught without any other terms or 
previous explanations than these works hare already rendered finniliar 
among men of education. 

» WeH, friendly reader! as the problem of things little less (it seems to 
yon) than impossible, yet stlongly and numerously attested by evidence 
which h s e ems impossible to discredit, has interested you, I am wiffing to 
attempt the solution. But then it must be under certain condition*. I 
must be able to fope, I must have sufficient grounds for hoping, that I shall 
be understood, or rather that I shall be allowed to make myself under- 
stood. And as I am gifted with no magnetic power of throwing my rea- 
der into the stats of clear-seeing (clairvoyance) or luminous vision; as I 
have not the secret of enabling him to read with the pit of his stomach, 
or with his finger-ends, nor of calling into act * the cuticular faculty,* dor- 
mant at the tip of his nose ; but must rely on words — I cannot form the 
hope rationally, unless the reader will have patience enough to master the 
sense in which I use them. 

Bid tohytmptoytsordi that need explanation! And might I not ask In my 
torn, wonld you, gentle reader, put the same Question to Sir Edward Smith, 
or any other member of the Linnoan Society to whom you bad applied for 
instruction in Botany ? And yet he would require of you that you should 
attend to a score of technical terms, and make youiaelf master of the 
sense of each, in order to your understanding the distinctive character of 
a grass, a mushroom, and a lichen ! Now the psychologist, or speculative 
philosopher, will be content with you, if you will impose on yourself the 
trouble of understanding and remembering one of the number in order to 
understand your own nature. But I will meet your question direct You 
ask me why I use words that wed explanation? Because (I reply) on this 
subject there are no others ! Because the darkness and the main difficul- 
ties that attend it, are owing to the vagueness and ambiguity of the words 
in common use ; and which preclude all explanation for him who had re- 
solved that none is required. Because there is already a falsity in the very 
phrases, u words in common use f u the language of common sense." Words 
of most frequent use they may be, common they are not ; but the language 
of the market, and as such, expressing degrees only, and therefore incom- 
petent to the purpose wherever it becomes necessary to designate the kind 
independent of all degree. The philosopher may, and often does, employ 
the same words as in the market ; but does this supersede the necessity of 
a previous explanation ? As Iteferred you before to the Botanist, so now 
to the Chemist Light, heat, charcoal, are every man's* words. But fixed 
or invisible ligfct? 'the frozen heat? Charcoal in its simplest form, as 
diamond, or as black-lead ? Will a stranger to chemistry be worse off, 
would the Chemist's language be less likely to be understood by his using 
different words for distinct meanings, as carbon, caloric, and the like ? 
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But mc c^a k stA strong/ Tfte cheinifr fr < CT^%d i tM »i WiPN ii 
in order to prevent or remove some error Cftiuiacted ,<wj|ii jfariMWHP** 
word ; and this too an error, the continuance of which -]wa§ jptpinpsttibla 
with the first principles and elementary truths of the science he is, to tatcfc, 
you must submit to regard yourself ignorant even of the wop4fc#ir anAwa- 
ter ; and will find, that they are not chemically iniptyigfou w^h^i |hfttnrpif y 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, or others, equivalent. Now it is even*? wjfihJhi 
Jmowledge, which you would have me tq aunnjunicata,. These 9m 
tain prejudices of the common, i. c of the average sense, of fflfR 
posure of which is the first step, the indispensable preliminary, of , eft re* 
tional psychology : and these cannot be exposed but by nlf^qg and ad- 
hering to some one word, in which we may be able to U*ce ^4Wgpfc 
and modifications of the opinion or belief conveyed in this, «r ajmhr 
words, not by any revolution or positive change of the original sense, but 
by the transfer of this sense and the difference in the applicatiaav 

Where there is but one word for two or more diverse or ^^pvttfr 
meanings in a language, (or though there should be several, yet if period 
synonyimes, they count but for one word,) the language is so far defective. 
And this is a defect of frequent occurrence in all languages,.prior to the 
cultivation of science, logic and philology, especially of the two latter i 
and among a free, lively, and ingenious people, such as the Greeks were, 
sophistry and the influence of sophists are the inevitable result. To check 
this evil by striking at its root in the ambiguity of words, Plato wrote the 
greater part of his published works, which do not so much contain his. 
own system of philosophy, as the negative conditions of reasoning aright 
on any system. And yet more obviously is it the case with the Metaphys- 
ics, Analytics, &c. of Aristotle, which have been well described by Lam-, 
bert as a dictionary of general terms, the process throughout being, first, 
to discover and establish definite meanings, and then to appropriate to each 
a several word. The sciences will take care, each of its own nomencla- 
ture: but the interests of the language at large fall under the special guar- 
dianship of logic and rational psychology. Where these have fallen into 
neglect or disrepute, from exclusive pursuit of wealth, excess of the com- 
mercial spirit, or whatever other cause disposes men in general to attach 
an exclusive value to immediate and palpable utility, the dictionary may. 
swell, but the language will decline. Few are the books published within 
the last fifty years, that would not supply their quota of proofs, that so it 
is with our own mother English. The bricks and stones are in abund- 
ance, but the cement none or naught Tbjf. which is indeed the Cosmo* 
language exists every where as the menstruum, and nowhere as the whole 
— See Btographia L#mrrw--while the language complimented with this 
name, is, as I have already said, in feet the language of thetuarket Eve- 
ry science, every trade, has its technical nomenclature ; every folly has its 
fancy words; every vice its own slang— and is the science of humanity to 
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|)*om4Xei1lKH*>? fa philosophy to wolk without tools? to have no 
mb* wJaejewiftfc to, make the bricks for her mansion-house but what she 
p pick>up opthe high road, or steal, with all its impurities and sophia- 
ttjoaa, from the Utter of the cattle market? 

?orthe present, however, my demands on your patience are very Jjmit* 
-••df as the price of much tnU rtm nm e nt to fbHow, and I trust of 
netbing beside* of less transitory interest, you will fairly attend to the 
tojp isfys^aelwlaftic terms, objbct and subject, with their derivatives ; 
t shall h*W«ny promwe that I will not on any future occasion ask you 
O0-attantifB| without tying not to be myself dull. That it may cost 
1 no meip trouble than necessary, I have, brought it under the eye in 
[ubared paragraphs, with scAsHa or oomroentary to such as seemed to 
(uii© it. . * ■ i 

Yours moat aflSectionately, 
r S.T.COLERIDGE, 

On tht PhSotofUc wfort of the Worm Object and Subject. 

§1. 

Existence is a simple intuition, underbred and indecomponibie. It is no 
s, no particular form, much less, any determination or modification of 
; possible : it is nothing that can be educed from the logical conception 
a thing, as its predicate : it is no jrropcrty of a thing, but its reality itself ; 
as the Latin would more conveniently express it — Nulla rei proprietas> 
, sed ipsa ejus rtalitas. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Herein lies the sophism in Dee Cartes' celebrated demonstration of the 
istence of the Supreme Being from the idea* In the idea of God are 
atained all attributes that belong to the perfection of a being : but exist- 
ce is such : therefore God's existence is contained in the idea of God. 
t this it is a sufficient answer, that existence is not an attribute. It might 
shown too, from the barrenness of the demonstration, by identifying the 
iuction with the premise, i. e. for reducing the minor or term included 
a mere repetition of the major term including. For in fact the syllogism 
jrht to stand thus: the idea of God comprises the idea of all attributes 
it belong to perfection : but the idea of existence is such : therefore the 
*a of his existence is included in the idea of God. Now, existence ia 
idea, but a/ac* : or, though we had an idea of existence, still the proof 
its correspondence to a reality would be wanting, i. e. the very point 
mid be wanting which it was the purpose of the demonstratton to sup- 
r. Still the idea of the fact is not the tact itself Besides, the term idea, 
acre improperly substituted for the mere supposition of a logical subject, 
eessarily presumed in order to the conceivableness (cogUabUitas) of any 
afities, probities, or attributes. But this is a mere ens logicum, (vol 
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etkmi gtcmmatic*m\ the result of the thmkertsown itntyofabtawteuaBeev 
and no less contained in the conception of a plant of of a clnmeva, feasf 
in the idea of a Supreme Being. If DeS Cartes eotrid havte proved, tin* 
his idea of a Supreme Being is universal and necessary, and that die con- 
viction of a reality perfectly coincident with the idea is equldly ilnftSraat 
and inevitable; and that these wen in truth but one and the same act of 
intuition, unique, and without analogy, though, from the InaoVwr u a te nes M ^ 
our minds, from the mechanism of thought, and the st ru c tu r e of l aug a egt) 
we are compelled to express it dividuaHy, at c ons is tin g of two corrslalh* 
terms,— this would have been something. But then H must tto entitled a 
gUdementy not a demonstration— -the necessity of Whfch h Wontt superseder 
And something like this majprrhiips tin flinnil tnin nl iftii i ti n i isani dng 
powers are developed and duly exerted ; but would, I fear, do-teafe -%> 
wards settling the dispute b et w een the rehgfoua Thoist and tt» s p co tihn^ 
Atheist or Pantheist, whether this be afl, or whether k is even aaVsf ws 
mean, and are bound to mean, by the word God. The old controversy 
would be started, what an the possible perfections of an Infinite Bring 
in other words, what the legitimate sense is of the term, infinite, as appli- 
ed to Deity, and what is or is not compatible with that sense, 

I think, and while thinking, I am consckros of certain workings or move- 
ments, as acts or activities of my being, and feel myself as the power in 
which they originate. I feel myself working ; and the sense or feeling olF 
this activity constitutes the sense and feeling of existsitcc,! e> of my ac- 
tual being. 

8CHOUUM. 

Movements, motions, taken metaphorically, without relation to space or 
place. KtrrpHt pn mora tojtot; fc won*p Ktvytms, of Aristotle. 

§a 

In these workings, however, I distinguish a difference. In some I feci 
myself as the cause and proper agent, and the movements themselves at 
the work of my own power. In others, I feel these movements as my 
own activity ; but not as my own acts. The first we call the active or 
positive state of our existence ; the second, the passive or negative state. 
The active power, nevertheless, is fek in both equally. But in the first I 
feel it as the cause acting, in the second, as the condition, without which 1 
could not be acted on. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It is a truth of highest importance, that agar? el pad are aotdiftrat. 
kinds, but the same kind in different relations. And this nototuy in coa?, 
sequence of an immediate reaction, but the act of rtccwing is no leas tnuy 
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an avl, thas th# act of tafluenelng. Thus, the lungs net in being stimula- 
ted by the air, as truly at in the act of breathing, to which they were stim- 
ulated. The Greek verbal termination, », happily illustrates this. Z7u«w, 
npnrm, noa/v, in philosophical grammar, are afl three verbs active ; but 
the first is the acttve^ramsinVt, in which the agency passes forth out of the 
agent into another* T« nouts ; what are you doing? The second is the 
S jjU S ij k tim m Mmk - n *ry»r»t»; how do you do? or how are you? The 
third is thfriwawe jmswut, or more appropriately the active-pariertf, the verb 
ntipi m t or r eoe p ais e, vt naojfte • what aik you ? Or, to take another idiom 
of our language, that most livelily expresses the co-presence of an agent, 
aa> ag intydiatinflt' and aiep from our own, What is the matter with you ? 
^faOUkicarryiM too fa* to eapMntbemture of verbs pas awe, as so called 
iHrlftslMllnai gnpmaiv Suffice) that this class originated in the same cau- 
HsfcjiHW atdijnaSi to^make the dJviaiett *f substances into living and dead— 
a-dhiaiofi jftiyd^agMoifr aegeesary,, bat of doubtful philosophical validity. 
• ..I " • •• , j-4 • 

11 "With the workings and movements, which I refer to myself and my own 
agency, there alternate — say, rather, 1 find myself alternately conscious of 
forms (^Impressions, images, or better or less figurative and hypothetical, 
presences, presentations,) and of states or modes, which not feeling as the 
work or effect of my own power, I refer to a power other than me, i. e. 
(in the language derived from my sejose of sight) without me. And this is 
mo feeling I have of the existence of outward things. 

SCHOLIUM. 

tn this superinduction of the sense of outness on the feeling of the actual 
arises our notion of the real and reality. ' But as I cannot but reflect, that 
a/i the other is to me, so I must be to the other, the terms real and actual, 
soon become confounded and interchangeable, or only discriminated • in 
the ]gold scales of metaphysics* 

.. ^nce,bothiM^n,lhe feeling of my own ^stence and tfee feeling of the* 
existence of things without, are but this sense of an acting and working-^ 
it,is clear that to .exist is the aame^|o^t or Jvorkf (Quantum operor, 
tantiun^um,) tbajt, wj^verejn>tft.^ 

indeed,), that not to work, as agent or KpatienV ia-n^t|^exJurt^a|Ml lastly, 
that patience (=vis patiendi,) and the reaction that ia its jco^nstantaiieous 
consequent, is the. same activity in opposite and altataating.relationa. 

That which 'is inferred in those actsahct workings, the feeling of which 
is-offle with the 'feeling of our own existence, or inferred from those which 
m refer to an agency distinct from our own, but in both instances is toifer- 
•*a\ m the subject, t. e. that which does not appear, but Hen under (quod 
actt suUer) the appearance. 
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But in tho first instance, that, namely, which is inferred in its effects, 
and of course therefore #e(/*-inferred, the subject is aaipD, t. c^ (bat which 
knows itself, and may bo inferred by others ; but which cannot atopear. ; , 

That, in or from which the subject is linfewod, iaahe 
jacet ob ooulos, thatwhicb lies before u% thatwhiih 

SCHOLIUM. . , •:* i 

Tho terms used in psy«hdogy, logic* fee even those of n* flt T f sj o j lIlaT 
occurrence in common fife, are, for tbe> meat pa*, of UtiX'AmUltiMij 
and not only *o, but the original words, such as cnianmy, qiialayMa<l)>>a/ 
object^ &c. oce. formed in the eehoeis of phitosopliy fbv«em*1e*tfct*s«^av 
in correspondence t6 <lreek technical term* of the ssMe sMsnetat^rAy^ 
mology, therefore, is little else than indispensable to an insight into the 
true force, and as it were, freshness of the words in question, especial? , of 
those that have passed from the schools into the market-place, from the 
medals and tokens [ovuftola) of the philosophers' guild or company into tlje 
current coin of the land. But the difference between a man who under- 
stands them according to their first use, and seeks to restore the original 
impress and superscription, and the man who gives and takes tnen> it 
small change, unweighed, and tried only by the sound, may be imietrated 
by imagining the different points of view in which the same cotixy would 
appear to a scientific conchologist, and to a chaffering negro. This use of 
etymology may be exemplified in the present case. The immediate. so- 
jed of the mind is always and exclusively the workings or makmg$ above 
stated and distinguished into two kinds, § % 3, and 4. Where the object 
consists of the first kind, in which the subject infers its own existence, and. 
which it' refers to its own agency, and identifies with itself (feels an£ 
contemplates as one with itself and as itself), and yet without confounding 
the inherent distinction between subject and object, the subject witnesses 
to itself that it* a *t*i4 i, e. a'inAjec^tij**, or rfrfcje^ that taftnat 
an object to itself. ' 5 , ^" 1 

' 9ut< where m# wdrMngs or inaJdtfgs or me seconoHsOrf are tub dojeet, 
from object? of this sort 'we always mfeVthe* existence or%'s4rf4$e1^av fr 
the former t*ase/ ' Bat > wo v f nter* 'ft Jhmn ihem^ rather than wrmetn' 5* 4ft*, ' te* 
express roc pomtt jet more crearfy,' we lifftff two snojectsV III uielBDjec^ 
we infer our own 'existence* and sttojtiGfRjfty ; ^titff ThferoUrc 1 existence' '61 a 
subject, not our own, and to this we refer the object, as to its proper cause 
and agent Again, we always infer a correspondent svlged; bat not al- 
ways a mind. Whether wo consider this other subject as another mhai/is 
determined by the more or less analogy of the objects or makings of ma- 
second class to those of the first, and not seldom depends on the varying 
degrees of our attention and previous knowledge. ,,.,.. 
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Add to these differences the modifying influence of the senses, the sense 
of sight more, particularly, inconsequence of which this subject other than 
we, is presented as a subject out of us. With the sensuous vividness con* 
■acted with, and which in part constitute*, this outness or outwardness^ 
contrast the exceeding obscurity and dimness in the conception of a sub- 
ject not a mind ; and reflect too, that, to objects of the first kind, we cah- 
not attribute actual or separative outwardness; while, in cases of the «ec- 
omd kind, we are, after a shorter or longer time, compelled by the law of 
association to transfer this outness from the inferred subject to the present 
object . Lastly, reflect that, in the former instance, the object is identified 
with the subject, both positively by the act of the subject, and negatively 
try (insusceptibility of outness in the object: and that in the latter the very 
contrary takes place ; namely, instead of the object being identified with 
the subject, the subject is taken up and confounded in the object. In the 
ordinary and unreflecting states, therefore, of men's minds, it could not be 
otherwise, but that, in the one instance, the object must be lost, and indis- 
tinguishable in the subject; and mat in the other, die subject is lost and 
forgotten in the object, to which a necessary illusion had already transferred 
that outness, which, in its origin, and in right of reason, belongs exclusive- 
ly to the subject, t. e. the agent no extra inferred from the object For out- 
ness is but the feeling of otherness, (aheriry) rendered intuitive, or alterity 
visually represented. Hence, and also because we find this outness and 
the objects, to which, though they are, in fact, workings in our own being, 
We transfer it, independent of our will, and apparently common to other 
minds, we learn to connect therewith the feeling and sense of reality ; and 
the objective becomes synonymous first with external, then with real, and 
at length it was employed to express universal and permanent validity, free 
from the accidents and particular constitution of individual intellects .• nay, 
when taken in its highest and absolute sense, as free from the inherent 
limits, partial perspective, and refracting media of the human mind in 
specie, (idola tribus of Lord Bacon,) as distinguished from mind in toto 
gem/ere. In direct antithesis to these several senses of the term, objective, 
the subjective has been used as synonymous with, first, inward ; second, 
unreal ; and third, that, the cause and seat of which are to be referred to 
the special or individual peculiarity of the percipient's, mind yorgans, or re- 
lative position. Of course, the meaning of the word in any one sentence 
cannot be definitely ascertained but by aid of the context, and will vary 
with the immediate purposes, and previous views and persuasions of the 
writer. Thus, the egoist, or ultra-idealist, affirms all objects to be subjective ; 
the disciple of Malbranche, or of Berkeley, that the objective subsists 
wholly and solely in the universal subject — God. A lady, otherwise of 
sound mind, was so affected by the reported death of her absent husband, 
that every night at the same hour she saw a figure at the foot of her bed, 
which she identified with him, and minutely described to the bystanders, 
during the continuance of the vision. The husband returned, and previ- 

45 
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mm te the meeting, mi advised to appear for the first tine it the foot of 
the bed, at the precise inetant that the epirit used to appear, and in the 
drees described, in the hope that the original might scare sway the coun- 
terfeit ; or, to apeak more seriously, in the expectation that the impneBioa 
on her senses from without would meet halfway, as it were, and repel, or 
take the place o£ the image from the brain. He followed the advice ; 
bat the moment he took his position, the led? shrieked out, "My God there 
are too.' and"— The story is an old one, and you may end it, happily or 
tragically, Tate's King Lear or ShakspeareV, according to your taste. I 
have brought it asa good instance of the force of the two words. You 
and I would hold the one for a subjective, phenomenon, the other only for 
osjpofcee, and perhaps illustrate the foot, as I have already done elsewhere, 
by the case of two appearances seen in juxta*positton, the one by trans- 
mitted, and the other by reflected, light. A believer, acconhngto dieold 
style, whose almanack of faith has the one trifling fault of being for the 
year of our Lord one thousand fwr, instead of one thousand eight hun- 
dred end twenty, would stickle for the cbjectwity of both.* 

Andrew Baxter, again, would take a different road from either. He 
would agree with us in calling the apparition subjective, and the figure of 
the husband objective, so for as the not of the latter, and its position extra 
centrum, or in outward spaces, was in question. But he would differ 
from us in ml identifying the agent or proper cause ef the former— i. e. 



*Nay, and relate the circumstance for the very purpose of proving the 
reality or objective truth of ghosts. For the lady saw both! But if this 
were any proof at all, it would at best be a superfluous proofj and super- 
seded by the bed-posts, &c. For if she saw the real jwsts at the same 
time with the ghost, that stood betwixt them, or rather if she continued to 
see the ghost, spite of the sight of these, how should she not see the reel 
husband ? What was to make the difference between the two solids, or 
intercept the rays from the husband's dressing-gown, while it allowed free 
passage to those from the bed-curtain ? And yet I first heard this story, 
from one, who, though professedly an unbeliever in this branch of an- 
cient Pneumatic*, (which stood, however, a niche higher, I suspect, in his 
good opinion, Jhan Monboddo's ancient Metaphysics?) adduced it as a some- 
thing on the other side!— A puzzling fact ! and challenged me to answer it. 
And this, too, was a man no less respectable for talents, education, and 
active sound sense, than for birth, fortune, and official rank. So strangely 
are the healthiest judgments suspended by any out of the way combina- 
tions, connected with obscure feelings and inferences, when they happen 
to have occurred within the narrator's own knowledge !— The pith or this 
argument in support of ghost-object^ stands thus : R—D : C==D : ago, 
B==C. The D, m this instance, being the equal visibility of the figure, and 
of its real duplicate, a logic that would entitle the logician to dine off a 
neck of mutton in a looking-glass, and to set his little ones in downright 
earnest to hunt the rabbits on the wall by candle-light Things, that nil 
under the same definition, belong to the same class; And visible, yet not 
tangible, is the generic character of reflections, shadows, and ghosts ; and 
apparitions, their common, and most certainly their proper, Christian name. 
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fee *to*Aknt-+*h the subject beboUing. Tlie shape bahst* he 
gtant to be a making m the beholder's own brain; but the foci**, he 
would contend, was a several end o<^ subject, an urtni«iTemipermirt€)«iy 
wsfiiafwr m the came tenement and work-shop, and working with the 
same tools (tyro,) as the subject, their rightful owner and original oeosv 
pant, Andvei^Icouldsay sometriingin&Tour of this theory, if only i 
might put my own interpretation on it— having been hugely pleased wish 
the notion of that fewer of oddities, and oddest of the fathers, old Tnav 
tVLUAKy who considers these 9oggetd eattwi, (that takes possession of oth- 
or folk's kitchens, pantries, scuoeries, and water-closets, causing a sad 
Uhdo at aea^-quarters,) as creatures of the same order with the Teenis), 
Luunbrici, and Ascaridos t. c the Round, Tape, and Thread-worms. 
SsBtrnones haac sua corpora diktant et contrahunt ut volant, abut Lumbnoi 
et aUa qumdam uwcta. Be this as it may, the difference between this last 
class of speculators and the common run of ghost-fanciers, will scarce!*/ 
enable us to exhibit any essential change in the meaning of the tenos. 
Both must be described as a ss e rting the objective nature of the appearance, 
and in both the term contains the sense of real as opposed to imaginary, 
and of outness no less than of ofterness, the difference in the former be- 
ing only, that, in tho vulgar beliefj the object is outward in relation to the 
whole circle, in Baxter's, to the centre only. The one places the ghost 
without, the other within, the line ©i circumference. 

I have only to add, that these different shades of meaning form no valid 
objection to the revival and ^adoption of these correlative terms in phys- 
iology* and mental analytics, as expressing the two poles of all conscious- 
ness, in their most general form and highest abstraction. For, by the law 
of association, the same metaphorical changes, or fthtrhngs and ingrafting* 
of the primary sense, must inevitably take place in all terms of greatest 
comprehensiveness and simplicity. Instead of subject and object, put 
thought and thing. You will find these liable to the same inconveniences, 
with the additional one of having no adjectives or adverbs, as substitutes 
for objective, subjective, objectively, . subjectively. It is sufficient that no 
heterogeneous senses are confounded under the same term, as was die 
case prior to Bishop BramhalPs controversy with Hobbes, who had availed 
himself of the (at that time, and in the common usage) equivalent words, 
compel and oblige, to confound the thought of moral obligation with that 
of compulsion and physical necessity. For the rest, the remedy must be 
provided by a dictionary, constructed on the one only philosophical prin- 
ciple, which, regarding words as living growths, onsets, and organs of the 

*" Physiology," according to present usage, treats of the laws, organs, 
functions, &c of life ; u Physics" not so. Now, quere : The etymological 
import of the two words being the same, is the difference in their applica- 
tion accidental and arbitrary, or a hidden irony at the assumption on which 
the division is grounded? iwns <mv twjs, avtv loyv, or Joyog mpi <t>votu>c ^ 
C«0if$ «?i Aft/of aieyof . 
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hainan sotuY seeing traoo each historic^ 

natural growth, and accidental modifications—pa work wasthy of a Royal 
•and Imperial confederacy, and which would indeed haUoto the Alliance! 
A work which, executed for any one language, would yet be a 
to the world, and to the nation itself a source of immediate faonbus 
, ultimata tfaof, beyond the power of vktoiies.ax liesiQ^ or Ahw Aunts of 
Mexico to purchase. The realization of this scheme lies a* the fbr 
sance ; but, in the meantime, it cannot but, beseem eweiy-mdiYidiuuH 
patent to its furtherance, to contribute a small portion of the taatetiakfcr 
'the future temple— from a polished column to a hewn, stone) or a plonk for 
she scaffoldings and as they come in, to. erect with them sheds for the 
workmen, and teinporary structures foe present use. The preceding anal- 
yew I would haw you regard as my first contribution ; and the* ant, b*» 
cause I have been long convinced that the want of it is.a seams impedi- 
ihemv— I will not say, to thatself^smsfesfev winch it eojsoens* oilmen to 
attain, but — to that m\f-unde r sta n dmg or ttungat, which It is all men's in- 
terest that some men should acquire ; that a the heavennieacended, r*m6i 
jTMwrov," (Juv. Sat) should exist not only as a vmdam, but as « science. 
But every science will have its rules of art, and with these its technical 
terms ; and in this best of sciences, its elder nomenclature has fallen into 
disuse, and no other been put in its place. To bring these bock into light 
as so many delving tools dug up from the rubbish of long deserted mines 
and at the same time to exemplify their use and handling, I have drawn 
your attention to the three questions :— What ia the primary and proper 
sense of the words Subject and Object, in the technical language of phi- 
losophy ? In what does Objectivity actually exist ?— From what is all ap- 
parent or assumed Objectivity derived or transferred ? 

It is not the age, you have told me, to bring hard words into fashion. 
Are we to account for this fender mouttedneat, on the ground assigned by 
your favourite, Persius : (Sat iii. 113.) 

u Tentemus fauces : tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod haud deceat crustosiB radere verbis ?* 

But is the age so averse to hard words ? Eidouranion ; Phantasmagoria j 
Kaleidoscope ; Marmaro-kainomenon [for cleaning month-pieces); Protoxi- 
des; Deutoxidea ; Tritoxyds ; andDr. Thomson's Latui-greek-english Per- 
oxides ; not to mention the splashing shoals, that 

"——confound the language of the nation 
With long-tailed words in osity and ation? 

(as our great living master of sweet and perfect English, Hookham Frere, 
has it), would seem to argue the very contrary. In the train of these, me- 
thinks, object and subject, with their derivatives, look tame, and claim a 
place in the last, or at most, in the humbler seats of the second species, 
in the far-noised classification — the long-tailed pigs and pigs without a tail. 
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«£ye,*uf not on such dry topics!^-! submit You have touched the vulnerable 
heel — "lis, quibus siccum lumen abest," they must needs be dry. We 
have Lord Bacon's word for it. A topic that requires steadfast intuitions, 
clear 'conceptions^ and ideas, as the source and substance of both, and tiiat 
will admit* of no substitute for* these, in .images, fictions, or factitious facts, 
must be dhf as the broad-awake of sight and day-light, and' desperately 
barren 1 of aflJfctf interest which a busy yet sensual age requires and finds 
to the"*uda sbmnla," and moist moonshine of an epicurean philosophy. 
1*OY yod, however, and for those who, like you, are not so satisfied with 
the present doctrines, but that you would rain try "another and an elder 
lore^md such there are; Mmow, attd that the number is on the increase,) 
I haft&sd this assufarice,-^That let what win" come of the terms, yet with- 
but the Jrwtts eoir? eyed in these' terms, there can be no Self-knowledge ; 
and without tmib, no' knowledge of any kind. ' For the fragmentary re- 
ooOeotionraftd ttkttgfimon4 of empiricism* usurping the name of dx{>cri- 
ence, can amount to opinion only, and that alone is knowledge which is at 
puce real and systematic—or, in on© word, organic. Let monk and pietist 
pervert the precept into sickly, brooding, and morbid introversions of con- 
scio uenoo s— you have learnt, that^ even wader the wisest regulations, think- 
|ng can go but half my toward this knowledge. To know the whole truth,- 
we must likewise act: and he alone acts, who makes*— end this can no 
man do, estranged from Nature. Learn to know thyself in Nature, that 
tbou mayest understand Nature in thyself. 

But I forget myself. My pledge and purpose was to help you over the 
threshold into the outer court ; and here I stand, spelling the dim charac- 
ters inwoven in the veil of Isis, in the recesses of the temple. 

I must conclude, therefore, if only to begin again without too abrupt a 

drop, lest I should remind you of Mr. in his Survey of Middlesex, 

who having digressed, for some half a score of pages, into the heights of 
cosmogony, the old planet between Jupiter and Mars, mat went off, and 
split into the four new ones, besides the smaller rubbish for stone showers, 
the formation of the galaxy, and the other woiidYworids, on the same 
principles, and by similar accidents, superseding the hypothesis of a Ores* 
tor, and demonstrating the superfluity of church tithes and country par- 
sons, takes up the stitch again with — Bid to return to (he subject of dung. 
God bless you and your 

Affectionate Friend, 

'St T. COLERIDGE. 



*Let y express the conditions under which E, (that is, a series of foi 
facts, circumstances, &c. presented to the senses of an individual,) will 
become Experience — and we might, not unaptly, define the two words 
thus: E-f3p=Experience ; E~-y==Eu]piricisin. 
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LETTBB IV. 

TO A JUNIOR SOPH, AT CUfBUDOB. 

Ontu, my dear young friend! often and bitterly, dol regret the etnpid 
prejudice that made me neglect my mathematical studies, at Jesus. Then 
is aomething to me enigmatically attractive and imaginative in the gene- 
ration of curves, and in the whole geometry of motion. I seldom look at 
a fine prospect or mountain landscape, or even at a grand picture, withoat 
abstracting the lines with a ieehng similar to that with which I sbouM 
contemplate the graven or painted walla of some temple or palace hi Mid 
Africa— doubtful whether it were mere Arabesque, or nndeeiphered cha- 
racters of an unknown tongue, framed when the language of men was 
.nearer to that of nature— a language of symbols and conespoodenccs. I 
am, therefore, for more disposed to envy, than join in the laugh 
your fellow-collegiate, for amusing himself in the geometrical 
of leaves and flowers. 

Since the receipt of your last, I never take a turn round the garden 
without thinking of his bihow-hnes and shell-lines, under thewefl-eound- 
ing names of Cumaids and Conchoids ; they have as much fife and poe- 
• try for me, as their elder sisters, the Naids, Nereids, and Hama-dryada. I 
pray you, present my best respects to him, and tell him mat he brought*) 
my recollection the glorious passage in Motinus, "Should anjr one inter- 
rogate Nature how she works if graciously she vouchsafe to answer, she 
will say, it behooves thee to understand me {or bettor and more UUndfy, to 
go alongwith me) in silence, even as I am silent, and work without words f 
but you have a Plotinus, and may construe it for yourself. — (Ennead 3. 1. 
8. c 3.) attending particularly to the comparison of the process pursued 
by Nature, with that of the geometrician. And now for your questions 
respecting the moral influence of W.'s minor poems. Of course, this wifi 
be greatly modified by the character of the recipient But that in the 
majority of instances it has been most salutary, I cannot for a moment 
doubt But it is another question, whether verse is the best way of disci- 
plining the mind to that spiritual alchemy, which communicatee a sterling 
value to reel or apparent trifles, by using them as moral diagrams, as your 
friend uses the oak and fig-leaves as geometrical ones. To have formed 
the habit of looking at every thing, not for what it is relative to the pur- 
poses and associations of men in general, but for the truths which it is suit- 
ed to represent— to contemplate objects as words and pregnant symbols— 
the advantages of this my dear D., are so many, and so important, so em- 
inently calculated to excite and evolve the power of sound and connected 
reasoning, of distinct and clear conception, and of genial feeling, that there 
are few of W.'s finest passages— end who, of living poets, can lay claim 
to half the number? — that I repeat so often, as that homely quatrain, 
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O reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores aa silent thought can bring; 
O gentle reader ! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 

You did not know my revered friend and patron ; or rather, you do 
know the man, and mourn his loss, from the character I have* lately given 
of him. The following supposed dialogue actually took place, in a con- 
versation with him ; and as in part, an illustration of what I have already 
said, and in part as text and introduction to much I would wish to say, I 
entreat you to read it with patience, spite of the triviality of the subject, 
and mock-heroic of the title* 

SUBSTANCE OF A DIALOGUE, WITH A COMMENTARY OR THE SAKE. 

A I never found yet, an inkstand that I was satisfied with. 

B. What would you have an inkstand to be ? What qualities and pro- 
perties would you wish to have combined in an inkstand ? Reflect ! Con- 
sult your past experience ; taking care, however, not to desire things de- 
monstrably, or self-evidently incompatible with each other; and the union 
of these desiderata will be your ideal of an inkstand. A friend, perhaps, 
suggests some additional excellence that might rationally be desired, till at 
length the catalogue may be considered as complete, when neither your- 
self nor others can think of any desideratum not anticipated or precluded 
by some one or more of the points already enumerated ; and the concep- 
tion of all these, aa realized in one and the same artefact, may be fairly en- 
titled, the 

Ideal of an Inkstand. 

That the pen should be allowed, without requiring any effort or inter- 
niptive act of attention from the writer, to dip sufficiently low, and yet be 
prevented, without injuring its nib, from dipping too low, or taking up too 
much ink : That the inkstand should be of such materials as not to decom- 
pose the ink, or occasion a deposition or discoloration of its specific ingredi- 
ents, as, from what cause I know not, is the fault of the black Wedge wood- 
ware inkstands ; that it should be so constructed, that on being overturned 
the ink cannot escape ; and so protected, or made of such stuff, that in 
case of a blow or fall from any common height, the inkstand itself will 
not be broken ; — that from both these qualities, and from its shape, it may 
be safely and commodiously travelled with, and packed up with books, 
linen, or whatever else is likely to form the contents of the portmanteau, 
or travelling trunk ; — that it should stand steadily and commodiously, and 
be of as pleasing a shape and appearance as is compatible with its mora 

*In the 8th Number of the Friend, as first circulated by the post ] 
dare assert, that it is worthy of preservation, and will send a transcript in 
my next. 
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important uses ;— and lastly, though of minor regard, sad^ion-essential, 
that it he capable of including other implement* or ftquieites, always, or 
occasionally, connected with the art of writing, a* pen-knife, wafers, &c 
without any addition to the size and weight otherwise desirable, and with- 
out detriment to its more important and proper advantages. 

Now, (continued B.) that we hare an adequate notion of what is to be 
wished, let us try what is to be done ! And my friend actually succeeded 
in constructing an inkstand, in which, during the twelve years that have 
elapsed since this conversation, alasj I might almost say, since his death, 
I have never been able, though I have put my wits on the stretch, to de- 
tect any thing wanting that an inkstand could be rationally desired to pos- 
sess ; or even to imagine any addition, detraction, or change, for use or 
appearance, that I could desire, without involving a contradiction. 

Here ! (methinks I hear the reader exclaim) Here's a meditation on a 
broomstick with a vengeance ! Now, in the first place, I am, and I do not 
care who knows it, no enemy to meditations on broomsticks; and though 
Boyle bad been the real author of the article so waggishly passed off for 
his on poor Lady Berkley ; and though that good man had written it in 
grave good earnest, I am not certain that he would not have been employ- 
ing his time as creditably to himself, and as profitably for a large class of 
readers, as the witty dean was while composing the Drapier's Letters, 
though the muses forbid that I should say the same of Mary Cooke's Pe- 
tition, Hamilton's Bawn, or even the rhyming correspondence with Dr. 
Sheridan. In hazarding this confession, however, I beg leave to put in a 
provided always, that the said Meditation on Broomstick, or otitis? qmdM 
eptsdem farina, shall be as truly a meditation as the broomstick is verily 
broomstick — and that the name be not a misnomer of vanity, or araudu 
lently labelled on a mere compound of brain-dribble and printer's ii 
Fon/neditation, I presume, is that act of the mind, by which it seeks withk 
either the law of the phenomena, which it had contemplated without, 
(mtditatio scientjfica,) or semblances, symbols, and analogies, corresponsife 
to the same, (medUatio dhka,) At all events, therefore, it implies thinking, 
and tends to make the reader think; and whatever does this, does what in 
the present over-excited state of society is most wanted, though perhaps 
least desired. Between the thinking of a Harvey or Queries, and the 
thinking of a Bacon or a Fenelon, many are the degrees of difference, 
and many the differences in degree of depth and originality ; but not such 
as to ml up the chasm in gtnert between thinking and no-thinking, or to 
render the discrimination difficult for a man of ordinary understanding, 
not under the same* contagion of vanity as the writer. Besides, there 

*" Verily, to ask, what meaneth this ? is no Herculean labour. And the 
reader languishes under the same vain glory as liis author, and hath laid 
his head on the other knee of Omphale, if he can mistake the dim voca- 
bles of incogitance for the consubstantial words which thought begettetb 
and goeth forth u\."—Sir T. Brown, MS$ 
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are sftaMows for the foil grown, that are the maximum of safe depth for 
the younglings. There are truths, quite ammon-pfact to you and me, that 
for the uninstructed many would be new and foil of wonder, as the com- 
msn day Kght to the Lapland child at the re-aseenaioii of its second sum- 
mer. Thanks and honour in the highest to those stats of the first magni- 
tude that shoot their beams downward, and while m their proper form 
they stir and invirtuate the sphere next below them, and natures pre-as- 
similated to their influence, yet call forth likewise, each after its own norat 
or model, whatever is best in whatever is susceptible to each, even in the 
lowest But, excepting these, I confess that I seldom look at Harvey's 
Meditations or Quartos' Emblems,* without feeling that I would rather 
be the author of those books— of the innocent pleasure, the purifying emo- 
tions, and genial awakenings of the humanity through the whole man, 
which those books have given to thousands and tens of thousands-^thafi 
Mime the brightest in tile constellation of fame among the heroes and Dli 
minores of literature. But I have a better excuse, and if not a belter, yet 
a less general motive, for this solemn trifling, as it will seem, and one dial • 
wiU, I trust, rescue my ideal of an inkstand from being doomed to the 
Same slut's comer with the de tribus Capettis, or de umbrd ewmt, by virtue 
of the process which it exemplifies ; though I should not quarrel with the 
allotment, if its risible merits allowed it to keep company with the ideal 
immortalized b^ Rabelais in his disquisition ihquisitory Dt Rebus opHme 
abttergetmbus. 

Dared I mention the name of my IdeaHzer, a name dear to science, and 
consecrated by discoveries of far extending Utility, it would at least give a 
biographical interest to this trifling anecdote, and perhaps entitle me to 
felaira for it a yet higher, as a trait m mtmtmw, characteristic of a class of 
powerful and most beneficent intellects. For to the same process of thought 
we owe whatever instruments of power have been bestowed on mankind 
by science and genius; and only such deserve the name of inventions or 
discoveries. But even in those, which chance may seem to claim, u qwt 
fasten* fibvenisse videantur potius quam homo fcerore in ea" — which come 
to us rather than we to them— this process will most often be found as the 
indispensable antecedent of the discovery-— as the condition, without which 
the suggesting accident would have whispered to deaf ears, unnoticed ; 

. *A foil collection, a Bibliotheca Special!*, of the bosks of emblems and 
symbols, of all sects and parties, moral, theological, or political, ineludmp 
those in the Centennaries and Jubilee volumes, published by the Jesuit 
and other religious orders, is a desideratum in our library literature that 
would well employ the talents of our ingenious masters m wood engra- 
ving, etching, and lithography, under the superintendence of a Dibdin,aftd 
not unworthy of royal and noble patronage, or the attention of a Long- 
man and his compeers. Singly or jointly undertake*!, it would do h6nour 
to these princely merchants m the service of the muses. What stores 
might not a Southey contribute as notes or interspersed prefaces ? I coidd 
dream away an hour on the subject 

46 
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or, like the faces ta the nra, or the landscape* made by damp OB « ilirito» 
washed wall, noticed for their oddity alone. To die Kith of the tree a 
prepared soil is as necessary as the felling seed. A Daniel 
or the fatal characters in the banquet-hall of Betehazzar might have 
more terror, but would have been of no more import than the trail e£ a 
luminous worm. In the far greater number, indeed, of these 
boons of chance, it is the accident that should be called the 
often not so much, but merely the ocearioi*— while the prayer ream ef 
the invention is to be sought for in the co-existing state and previous habit 
of the observer's mind. I cannot bring myself to account for ittpuvik* 
from the stimulus of the atr, without ascribing to the specific stimuMrfftj 
of the lungs, a yet more important part in the joint product. To bowman 
ny myriads of individuals had not the rise and fall of the lid in a boiling 
kettle been famifcaiyaa appearance daily and hourly in sight? Bat k 
was reserved for a mind that understood what was to be wished, and 
knew what was wanted in order to its fulfilment— for an armed eye, 
which meditation had made contemplative, an eye armed from with- 
in, with an instrument of higher powers than glasses can give, with the 
logic of method, the only true Organum FUvrisHeum which p os s es s es 
the former and better half of knowledge in itself as the science of wise 
questioning, 11 and the other half in reversion— it was reserved for the 
Marquis of Worcester to see and have given into his hands, from 
the alternation of expansion and vacuity, a power mightier than that 
of Vulcan and all his Cyclops : a power that found its practical limit only 
where nature could supply no limit strong enough to confine k. For the 
genial spirit, that saw what it had been seeking, and saw because it sought, 
was it reserved in the dancing lid of a kettle or coffee-urn, to behold the 
future steam-engine, the Talus, with whom the Britomart of science is now 
gone forth to subdue and humanize the planet ! When the bodSy organ, 
steadying itself on some chance thing, imitates, as it were, the fixture of 
" the inward eye" on its ideal shapings, then it is that Nature not seldom 
reveals her close affinity with mind, with that more than man which it 
one. and the same in all men, and from which 

•' the soul receives 

Reason i and reason is her hemg!" 

Par. Lost 
Then it is, that Nature, like an individual spirit or follow soul, seems to 
think and hold commune with us. If, in the present contempt of all 
mental analysis not contained in Locke, Hartley, or Condillac, it were safe 
to borrow from " scholastic lore" a technical term or two, for which I have 
not yet found any substitute equally convenient and serviceable, I should 

*"Prudens qiuestio dimidium scientist" says our Verulam, the second 
founder of the science, and the first who on principle applied it to the teVa* 
in nature, as his great compeer Plato had before done to the laws in the 

mind. 
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say* that u euah momenta Nature, at another f»lj*eJ veiled behind the vis- 
iotoeojcc* without us, solicits the intelligible object hid, and yet struggling 
beneath tba subject within us, and like a helping Lochia, brings it forth 
4br us into distinct consciousness and common light Who baa not triad 
to gat bold of soma half-remembered name, mislaid as it were in the me- 
mory, and yet felt to be there ? And who has not experienced, how at 
length it aeemagtnm to us, as if some other unperceived had been em- 
ployed in the same search ? And what are the objects last spoken of, 
which are ta the subject, (i e. the individual mind) yet not subjective, but 
of universal validity, no accidents of a particular mind resulting from its 
individual structure, no, nor even of the human mind, as a particular class 
or rank of intelligences, but of imperishable subsistence ; and though not 
things, (t. e. shapes in outward space,) yet equally independent of the be- 
holder, and more than equally real — what, I say, are those but the names 
of nature ? the nomxna quasi nyuvo, opposed by the wisest of the Greek 
schools to phenomena, as the intelligible correspondents or correlatives in 
the mind to the invisible supporters of the appearances in the world of 
the senses, the upholding powers that cannot be seen, but the presence and 
actual being of which must be supposed — nay, wUl be supposed, in defi- 
ance of every attempt to the contrary by a crude materialism, so alien 
from humanity, that there does not exist a language on earth, in which it 
could be conveyed without a contradiction between the sense and the 
words employed to express it! 

Is this a mere random flight in etymology, hunting a bubble, and bring- 
ing back the film ? I cannot think so contemptuously of the attemjrt to 
fix and restore the true import of any word ; but, in this instance, I should 
regard it as neither unprofitable, nor devoid of rational interest, were it 
only that the knowledge and reception of the import here given, as the 
etymon, or genuine sense of the word, would save Christianity from the 
reproach of containing a doctrine so repugnant to the best feelings of hu- 
manity, as is inculcated in the following passage, among a hundred others 
to the same purpose, in earlier and in more recent works, sent forth by 
professed Christians. u Most of the men, who are now alive, or that have 
been living for many ages, are Jews, Heathens, or Mahometans, strangers, 
and enemies to Clirist, in whose name alone we can be saved. This con- 
sideration is extremely sad, when we remember how great an evil it is, 
that to many millions of sons and daughters art born to enter into the posses- 
sion of devils to eternal ages."— Taylor's Holy Dying, p. 26. Even Sir T. 
Brown, while his heart, wrestling with the dogma grounded on the trivial 
interpretation of the word, nevertheless receives it in this sense, and ex- 
presses most gloomy apprehensions " of the ends of those "honest worthies 
and philosophers, 11 who died before the birth of our Saviour , u It is hard," 
says he, "to place those souls in hell, whose worthy lives did teach us vir- 
tue on earth. Uow strange to them will sound the history of Adam, when 
they shall suffer for him they never heard of!" Yet he concludes by con- 
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Mr dear D.— The philosopliic poet* whom I quoted in my last, may 
here and there have stretched his prerogative in a war of offence on the ge- 
neral associations of his contemporaries. Here and there, though less than 
the least of what the Buffoons of parody and the Zanies of anonymous 
criticism would have us believe, he may be thought to betray a preference 
of mean or trivial instances for grand morals, a capricious predilection for 
incidents that contrast with the depth and novelty of the truths they are to 
exemplify. But still to the principle, to the habit of tracing the presence 
of the high in the humble, the mysterious Dii Cabin, in the form of the 
dwarf Miner, with hammer and spade, and week-day apron, we must at- 
tribute Wordsworth's peculiar power, his leavening influence on the opin- 
ions, feelings, and pursuits of bis admirers — most on the young of most 
promise and highest acquirements ; and that, while others are read with 
delight, his works are a religion. A case still more in point occurs to me, 
and for the truth of which I dare pledge myself The art of printing 
alone seems to have been privileged with a Minerval birth — to have risen 
in its zenith ; but next to this, perhaps, the rapid and almost instantaneous 
advancement of pottery from the state in which Mr. Wedgewood found 
the art, to its demonstrably highest practicable perfection, is the most stri- 
king fact in the history of modern improvements achieved by individual 
genius. In his early manhood, an obstinate and harassing complaint con- 
fined him to his room for more than two years ; and to this apparent ca- 
lamity Mr. Wedgewood was wont to attribute his after unprecedented suc- 
cess. For awhile, as was natural, the sense of thus losing the prime and 
vigour of his life and faculties, preyed on his mind incessantly — aggravated, 
no doubt, by the thought of what he Bhould have been doing this hour and 
this, had he not been thus severely .visited. Then, what he should like to 
take in hand ; and lastly, what it was desirable to do, and how far it might 
be done, till generalizing more and more, the mind began to feed on the 
thoughts, which, at their first evolution, (in their Uxrva state, may I say ?) 
had preyed on the mind. We imagine the presence of what we desire in 
the very act of regretting its absence, nay, in order to regret it the more 
lively ; but while, with a strange wilfulness, we are thus engendering grief 
on grief, nature makes use of the product to cheat us into comfort and ex- 
ertion. The positive shapings, though but of the fancy, will sooner or la* 
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*«uocmi«0tothenataro, p o wers, and ps w r i ous habits of the 
r, tbe aoimtj of the AUM7 will oaU the other faculties of the soul 
into action. Tfre seK< *s^ i H|>lB iiy e power beco m es medittttife, and the* 
nnnd begin* to play the geometrician with its own thoug hto afa sttactmg 
from than thftaofinVsrtsl and indrsidml, till a now and untuning source of 
lanuhiyinonl, the best and surest nq w a n k of solitary pain, is opened out 
m the habit of aeekhig the annciple and uhhnate aim in me inoet imper- 
fect productions of art, in aha least attractive products of nature 5 of be- 
holding the possible m the real; of detecting the omantial form in the in- 
tentional ; above all, in the collation and constructive imagining of the out- 
ward shapes and material forces that shall best express the essential form, 
in to coincidence with the idea, or realize most adequately that power, 
which is one with its correspondent knowledge, as the revealing body with 
its indwelling souL 

Another motive will present itself and one that comes nearer home, and 
is of more general application, if we reflect on the habit here recommen- 
ded, as a source of support and consolation in circumstances under which 
We might otherwise sink back on ourselves, and for want of colloquy with 
our thoughts — with the objects and presentations of the timer sense — lie 
listening to the fretful ticking of our sensations. A resource of costless 
value has that man who has brought himself to a habit of measuring the 
objects around him by their intended or possible ends, and the proportion 
in which this end is realized in each. It is the neglect of thus educating 
the senses, of thus disciplining, and in the proper and primitive sense of 
the word, informing, the fancy, that distinguishes at first eight the ruder 
states of society. Every mechanic tool, the commonest and most indis- 
pensable implements of agriculture, might remind one of the school-boy's 
second stage in metrical composition, in which his exercise is to contain 
sense, but he is allowed to eke out the scanning by the interposition, here 
and there, of an equal quantity of nonsense. And even in the existing 
height of national civilization, how many individuals may there not be 
found, for whose senses the non-essential so preponderates, that though 
they may have lived the greater part of their lives in the country, yet with 
some exceptions for the products of their own flower and kitchen garden, 
all the names in the index to Withering^ Botany, are superseded for 
them by the one name, a. weed! u Ris only a weed!" And if this indif- 
ference stopt here, and this particular ignorance were regarded as the 
disease, k would be sickly to complain of it But it is as a system that it 
excites regret— it is that, except only the pot-herbs of lucre, and the bar- 
ren double flowers of vanity, their own noblest faculties, both of thought 
and action, are but weed* — in which, should sickness or misfortune wreck 
them on the desert island of their own mind, they would cither not think 
of seeking, or be ignorant how to find, nourishment or medicine. As it 
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it good to ba pre d ate d wkfa work fcr rainy days, Wmm)mto*KfmlJm 
best dmw i of winter gloom ; nasi feu side 
briny summer miMhiBe and a getualmner 
hears* bine may w np > wfch, bat cannot 

A aphntetic friend of mine, who wb food of oafrsyasg a trathv by 
whimsical hyperbole, in bis way of e^wesaingit, gnwelygave -& 
opinion, that hoaasy and genhsi worn but diseases of the 
scrofulous order. He would not eerry it father; but yet, be aanat *sy» 
that he had o bs e rved that Tory gseaf people, pessons of umasanl nfttneaad 
benevolence, were in general affieted with weak or rnsttoaa nerves L A£ 
tar yielding him the expected laugh for the oddity of the remark, lie* 
nunded him that if his position meant any thing, the converse mast be 
true, and we ought; to haw Helena, Medicaaan Venusee, Shakapearas, Re» 
pbaels, Howards, Ctaksoue, and WUberforcea by wousands; and the a^ 
semblies and pump-rooms at Bath, Harrowgate, and Cheltenham, rival the 
eomenaxUmi in the Erysian Fields* Since then, however, I have often re- 
curred to the portion of truth that by at the bottom of my friend's con- 
ceit. It cannot be denied, that ill health, in a degree below direct pain, 
yet distressingly affecting the sensations, and depressing the animal apiritSj 
and thus leaving the nervous system too sensitive to pass into the ordinary 
state of feeling, and forcing us to live in alternating positives, is* a hot-bed 
for whatever germs and tendencies, whether in head or heart, have bees 
planted there independently* 

Surely, there is nothing fanciful in considering this as a providential 
provision, and as one of the countless proofs that we are moat benignly, as 
well as wonderfully, constructed ! The cutting and irritating grain of sand 
which by accident or incaution has got within the shell, incites the living 
innate to secrete from its own resources the means of coating the intru- 
sive substance, ^nd is it not, or may it not be, even so, with the irregu- 
larities and unevenness of health and fortune in our own case ? We, too, 
may turn diseases into pearls. The means and materials are within our- 
selves ; and the process is easily understood. By a law common to all 

♦Perhaps it confirms while it limits this theory, that it is chiefly verified 
in men whose genius and pursuits ore eminently subjective, where the niiad 
is intensely watchful of its own acts and shapings, thinks, while it feels, in 
order to understand, and then to geiund a e that feeling ; above all, whoa 
all the powers of the mind are called into action, simultaneously, and yet 
severally, while in men of equal, and perhaps deservedly equal celebrity,' 
whose pursuits are objective and universal, demanding the energies of at- 
tention and abstraction, as in mechanics, mathematics, and all department! 
of physics and physiology, the very contrary would seem to be exempli- 
fied. Shakspeare died at 53, and probably of a decline ; and in one of 
his sonnets he speaks of himself as cray and prematurely old ; and Mil- 
ton, who suffered from infancy those intense head-aches which ended is 
blindness, insinuates that he was never free from pain, or the anticipation 
of pain. On the other hand, the Newtons and Leibnhzes have, in general, 
been not only long-lived, but men of robust health. 
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Use* wears faeapahle of attending far any continuance toanob- 
joet, the parti of which are indftaringukhable from each other, or to a ee- 
rieft, where the successive hnke are only numerically different. Nay, the 
mora broken and irritating, (as, far instance, the frmcticu* noise of the 
ijashing of e lake on ha border, compared with the swell of the sea on a 
enlrn evening,) the more quickly dees it exhaust our power of noticing it. 
The to o t h ac he, where the suffering is not extreme, often finds ks speodi- 
eet cure in the silent pillow; and gradually destroys our attention to itself 
by p re v e nti ng us from attending to any thing else. From the same cause, 
many a lonely patient listens to his moans, till he forgets the pain that oc- 
casioned them. The attention attenuates, as its sphere contracts, But this 
it does even to a point, where the person's own state of feeling, or any 
particular set of bodily sensations, are the direct object The slender thread 
winding in narrower and narrower circles round its source and centre, 
ends at length in a chrysalis, a dormitory within which the spinner un- 
dresses himself in his sleep, soon to come forth quite a new creature 

80 it is in the slighter ca s es of suffering, where suspension is extinction, 
or followed by long intervals of ease. But where the unsubdued causes 
are ever on the watch to renew the pain, that thus farces our attention in 
upon ourselves, the same barrenness and monotony of the object that in 
minor grievances lulled the mind into oblivion) now goads it into action by 
the restlessness and natural impatience of vacancy. We cannot perhaps 
divert the attention ; our feelings will still form the main subject of our 
thoughts. But something is already gained, if, instead of attending to our 
sensations, we begin to think of them. But in order to this, we must re- 
flect on these thoughts— or the same aamenut will soon sink them down 
into mere feeling. And in order to sustain the act of reflection on our 
thoughts, we are obliged more and more to compare and- generalize them, 
a process that to a certain extent implies, and in a still greater degree ex- 
cites and introduces, the act and power of abstracting the thoughts and 
images from their original cause, and of reflecting on them with less and 
less reference to the individual suffering that had been their first subject. 
The vis medicatrix of Nature is at work for us in all our faculties and ha- 
bits, the associate, reproductive, comparative, and combinatory. 

That this source of consolation and support may be equally in your 

power as in mine, but that you may never have occasion to /eel equally 

grateful for it, as 1 have, and do in body and estate, is the fervent wish of 

your affectionate 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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TO TH1 

STATESMAN'S MANUAL, 

coMTAumra 
COUM *NTS AND ESSAY*. 



[A.] 

In this use of the word "sufficiency," Ipre-suppose on the part of the 
reader or hearer, a humble and docile state of mind, and above aD die 
practice of prayer, a* the ne ces s ar y condition of such a state, and the beat 
if not the only means of becomingmeefv to ow own hearts. Christianity 
is especially differenced from all other religions by being grounded on 
fact* which all men alike have the means of ascertaining—the samemeaasy 
with equal facility, and which no man can ascertain for another. Each 
person must be herein querist and respondent to himself; Am I sick, and 
therefore need a physician ?— Am I in spiritual alfcTery, and therefore need 
annsomar ?— Have I given a pledge, which must be redeemed, and which 
I cannot redeem by my own resources ?— Am I atom with God, and is my 
will concentric with that holy power, which is at once the constitutive will 
and the supreme reason of the universe ?— If not, must I not be mad if I 
do not seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the means 
of at-one-neni? To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate historical proofo 
and presumptions is not equally within the means and opportunities of eve- 
ry man alike. The testimony of books of history is one of the strong and 
stately pUiars of the church of Christ; but it is not the foundation ; nor 
can it without loss of essential faith be mistaken or substituted for the 
foundation. There is a sect, which, in its scornful pride of antipathy to 
mysteries, (that is, to all those doctrines of the pure and intuitive rcossa, 
which transcend the understanding, and can never be contemplated by k, 
but through a false and falsifying perspective,) affects to condemn all in- 
ward and preliminary experience, as enthusiastic delusion or fanatic con- 
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taginn, Historic evidence, on the other band, tints bmd traetf as ta* Jews 
of old Heated the bmn serpent, which was the rehc sad evidence of 4m 
miracles worked by Moses in the wilderness. They tamed it into an idol: 
end therefore HezekisJt (who clave to the Lord, and did right ht the sight 
of the Lord, so that after him was none like him, among aft the kings of 
Judea, nor any that were beiprje him) not paly ' removed the high placet, 
and brake the images, and tut down the proves; 1 but likewise la^keai 
pieces the Braxbit Ssanarr that Moses had madet/graW ihMutof th 
twddidkan meenmioiL 



To preclude an, er^*^«pemcioiis, J neeja^tlattffcp fhe; wilful neglect 
of those outwaw* mimstrationB or the word which all Englishmen have 
the privilege of attending, the reader will add the setting at nought like- 
wise of those inward means of 'grace, Without which the language of the 
Scriptures, in the most faithful translation and in the purest and plainest 
English, must neve t lMc W* cuninn te to be a deadlariguage : a sun-dial by 
moonlight 

[B.] 

Not without great hesitation should I express a suspicion concerning 
the genuineness of any, the least important passage in the New Testa- 
Bsferit, unless t eouM^duM the*' most conclusive evidence froth rhe earli- 
est 'rnanuscrrjits and coriftjiewaftofs, in support offts interpo*4tibh N : well 
knowing that such permission has already opened a floor to the most ffefc 
fbl license. It is infleod, m Its consequences, Yio less than ah assVrmeo! 
right of picking arid chueing our rongion out of* the Scriptures. Most as- 
sundry I would never hazard a suggestion 6f tins kind in any mstahce 1 fn 
whfch the retention or me omission of the worAs cbiiW make the sngirtest 
utftcrence wKh regard tb fact, miracle, or precept Soil less vrtHiW I start 
the question, Where the hypothesis of their* interpolation cottfd'vje wrested 
so the discotmtenanoing of any article of doctrine concerning Vniclk dts- 
aansidn existed : no, not though the doubt or disbelief of Ifce Aoctrfntftiaa' 
Tieen confined to those, whose ftith few tut themselves would honour with 
the name of Christianity; however reluctant we might be*, both from the 
is u a ttes i o s of social Bib and the nobler charities of humitfty,to withhold 
rfcm the persotisthernserf^s the title of Christians. 

But as there m nothing in v. 40 of Matthew, c. Jrii. which would fall with- 
in this general rule, I dare permit myself to propose the query, whether 
there does not exist internal evidence of its being a gloss of some unlearn- 
ed, though pious, Christian of the first century, which had shpt into the 
text? The following are my reasons. 1. Iris at all events a comment on 
the words of our Saviour, and no part of his speech. £ It interrupts the 
"course and breaks down* the jut and application of our Lord's argument, 
as addressed to men, who, from their unwillingness to sacrifice their vain 
traditions, gawJul hypocrisy, and pride both of heart and ofdeameanor, 
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heme witness to their own dmnity in ifcm niiilitsisjsin if nil ulfi \\tjk 
not rendered th e n u wlv eB oonacienpe-paDof. 3, The text strictly taken kir- 
fnowwao i bte with the feet as it is afterwards related* and as it is univer- 
sally accepted* I at least remember no ealeuiaoon of trae, accofding to 
which ma sntempaee nom Friday evening to too earnest dawn of Sunday 
saerniag, oonsd he represented as three days and Am tugs*. As three 
4mj$ our Saviour, himself speaks of it (John ii. 19,) and so it would be de- 
scribed in common language as well as according to the use of the Jews; 
but I can find no other part of Scripture which authorises the phrase of 
three nights. ' *H» gWss Is not jfound either hi the fepetaion ef the cir- 
cumstances* l fyifoa&ihk himself (xvi. 4,) nor in Mark, (vliL -lty <nev »> 
Ltike, (xif. 54^Mark> narration doth indeed most ssrikkigiy eonfvm my 
second 1 reason, drkwrttrom the purpose of our fleviourfr afgtimoal t for 
the alhi^ion to the prophet Jonas is omitted ti te f d t hc r, end the refusal 
therefore 1 rests orf the depravity of the applicants, 'as proved by the wan- 
totmessof tfte applfestion itself? All signs must have been useless to such 
men as long as the great sign of the times, the tali to repefltanee, remain** 
ed'wkhftM efeet 4 The gloss t*iresponds with the Jutawn fondness of 
the earner Jewish converts,' and indeed of the christians in general of the 
second- eenturyj to bring oaf in detail and into exact square every accommo- 
dation of the Old Testament^ which they either found in, the gospels, or 
rnadefor mefnttolveSL It is too notorious into what strange faaeiea, (noc 
always at«aft4istaiieofr»m, dangerous errors). the oldest ueunspired wri- 
ters of the christian church were seduced by thie passion of trajaemuting, 
without scriptuisiaumorisfv incidents, nsjneq, md.eye^ipnere-aoiuiijs of 
the Hebrew ScriptewBmlojeyangeheal types ami corxespondem^ss. 

An aoffisishai reason: may perhaps occur to those whoajone would be 
qualhied t» appreciate^ force) viz. to biblical scholars familiar with the 
opinions and arguments ef sundry doctors, rabbinical as well as christian, 
respectbgtstefirsfttsjmi seeondxhapter of Jonah. 



Reason an J "Religion differ only as a twofold Application of the 
power.' But if we are* obliged to disdrigttwh; we must sa W a y s ep a ra t e . In 
this seiisc I affirm; thai Reason is the knowledge e4tbeiawee#*Jie Waow 
considered as One : and as such it is contradistinguished frenvtbe Undsr- 
standmg, which concerns itself exdusivery with ifae quantities, yi eJi n e e, 
and relations of particulars in time and space. The U*»B*6TAJn>Ufe, 
therefore, is the science of frtiteriomena, and their subsumption under dis- 
tinct kinds and sorts, (gtnus and species.) Its functions supply the rules' 
an & constitute the possibility of Experience ; but remain mere logical 
forms, except as for as materials are given by the senses or sensations* The 
Reason, on the other hand, is the science of the u wnwr sa l , having the 
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ami sfjfca^sa'e** 
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henrion of all a* one. , We can neither rest in an irfjto| |ha* i* not at the 

stinetunea whole^norina whole that is notinnnj|a.j Heqpe the neju-, 

lalHankatawyaina.Mte eimer^ resistance or ,oj(\^^ 

«*^—*"» < linf» and, *ha fiM**g which *■"*>«* jnenraaent »nta1>tw without limit 1 

and be either loses the Ognin the striving after the Liruirr^Cv e. Athe- 
ism with or without polytheism) or the In rin its in the stpvflagafte/ (fra, 
On*, (i * airthiopomprnhic jsnonotheism*) f , 

TheietiondnnaiDot, therefore, taken aasttnctodfr and mfcalsnn i, dsi 
**•»# (*ye ahaU be « gods; Gen. iiL &.) and in eonaoquoncop, ; the harts 
of the flesh, the eye* and the undemanding aa in vease the snob*) form 
the origami temptation, through which enarfti^: and in allagwhas.eoe- 
tmued toatiginetethe none, even from Adam,Jn Whoni we-ailfe^ai the 
atheiesi who sYoifiod the human season in the pemon of aAiarlot during the 
earlier period of the French revolution* 

To this tendency, therefore, Rxuevoit, aa tht conaideratiou of the Par- 
ticular and IntbVidual (in which respect it takes up and i h Vwtine H with 
itself the exceflence of the UhdartUmdmg) but of the individual, aa it ex- 
ists and has its being in the Universal (in which respect it in ana with the 
pure Rumen,) to this tendency, I say, Bnuevvw assigns the due name, and 
is the echo of the * voice ef the /^^ God v«dlB^Bl•hegan*ell. , Hence 
in all the ages and countries of civilization, Religion has been the parent 
and fosterer of the Fine Arts, aa of Poetry, Musk, Painting, &a the com- 
mon famnea of which consists in a similar union of the Universal and the 
InuMdnaL •. In this union, moreover, is contained the true sense of the 
InniA. Under the old law the ahar, the curtains! die priestly vestments, 
and whatever eh* was la represent the Beauty op Houmtss, had an taVaf 
character: and the Temple itself was a master-piece of Ideal Beauty. 

There exists in the human being at least in man tufty developed, no 
mesnayaabol of TOhunity, in B e a n on, R el i g io n, and the WiH For each 
of the three, though a distinct agency, implies and demands the other two, 
and loses its own nature at the moment that from distinction it peases into 
division or s epar a t i o n. The perfect frame of a man is the perfect frame 
of a state: and in the light of this idea we must read Plato's Bjfubxic. 
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ftjt* sfl S*l§* rightiy, this celebrated work is to '.The HBstery of the 
Tw i t of Man-eotd,' what Plato was to John Bunyan. . 

The ccrapffe h onsion, hnpsraehty, and far-sightedness of Reason, (the 
iiftiiTliTi " r n of our nssuio,) taken singly and exclusively, becomes mere 
vetisauaiiieaf in taftjeVet, and indolence of heid-heaitedness in storuff. It 
hvthe seienee of ooamopolitiam without country, of philanthropy without 
anaghfiutilhuatior eenaanguinity, in short, of afl the impostures of that phi- 
kMoavy of the Fteath revolution* which wouid sacrifice Each to the shad- 
owy idol of All. For Jacobinism is sumsfrust hjbritkmi, made up in part 
of dtsnuHiafti, and in part of abstract reason misapplied to objects, that be- 
long entirely to 1 experience and the understanding, its instincts and mode 
of action' are m strict cor re s p ondence with its origin. In all places Jaco- 
binism betrays its mist parentage and nature, by applying to the brute pas- 
sions and physical force of the multitude (that is,.taman as a mere ani- 
nsat,) in order to build up government and the frame of society on natural 
righto instead of social privilegee— on the univereals of abstract reason in- 
stead of posture institutions, the lights of specific experience, and the 
modifications of existing dreumstanees. Right, in he most proper sense, 
i* die creature of law and statute, and only in the technical language of 
the courts has it any substantial and independent sense. In morals, Right 
fa> a wofd without meaning except as the correlative of Duty* 
• FremaUtha^ follows, that Reasoned 

must be- interpenetrated by a Power, that repre se n ts the concentration of 
AaVafefia*h-~« Fewer that acts by a contraction of universal trutheinto 
sadfyidual duties, as the only form in which those truths can attain me and 
reality. Now this is Rxueieir, which is the Exxcutitx of our nature, 
and on thia account the name of highest dignity, and the symbol of sove- 
reignty. 

-Yet this again— yet even Religion hseKJ if ever in its too exclusive de- 
votion to the #pec$fc and mdkidiud k neglects to interpose the oontempla- 
tioo of the t awt wrg a / , changes its being into Superstition ; and becoming 
m a re and more earthly and servile, as mere and more estranged from the 
oneiin all, goes wandering at length with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, 
periapts, fetisches, and the like pedlary, on pilgrimages to Leretto, Mec- 
ca, or the temple of Juggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality on one side 
asid sel£torture on the other, followed by a money group of friars, pardon- 
ere, nunnrs, gamesteie, negeflanta, niountebanks, and harlots. 

But neither can reason or religion exist or co-exist as reason and reli- 
gion, except as far as they are actuated by the Will, (the platonic 0upo<,) 
which is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial power, the functions of 
which in the individual correspond to the officers of war and police in the 
ideal Republic of Plato, In its state of immanence (or indwelling) in rea- 
son and religion, the Will appears indifferently, as wisdom or as love : 
two names of the same power, the former more inteUigential, the latter 
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nvwspirinttd;the fbnper more frnqisstfrjn the Q1J t jthe>»eil*e $m Mi* 
Testament But inks \ifmtm •iv^^f^m 

bation, the Will become* aatanic pride, and rebeihowa Jolt idesajty amf>e 
relations of the spirit ** itself; and rcmprsefeaa .d n a sj o ifti sfn r f ni tre as y tejatJH 
en?; the mow hopeless as the more obdurate by >a jffdpigMien iffy 
impnlsee by h* superiority totoilandpain»andnleaeMsi 
fearful resolve to find in itself alone the. dim afteohms fBelienve&J 
under which all other motivem Aotp wniunand from w*^«ja^ t anye> 
ther subordinated or crushed. • . t .t. . . »!«,/*> 

This is the character which Milton has ao tfi|k) a of>h>an |j^a> a »a al ee su b 
ljaaeJy emtiodied in the Satan of bis Paradise Jam*. Ale*!, too 
it bean embodied hi reel lift ! Too often heart gftvenaeVifc ead 
grandeur to the historic page ! And wherever H haa ay nested, 
whatever ciraunetances of time and oouiuxy, .the seine ii 
gone to its composition; and it has been ideittitted by the 
Hope in which there is no Cheerfulness} Stedftetiieas within ^and 
vaWe Resolve, with outward Restlessness and whirling AonVrity ; Yiolane* 
with Guile; Temerity with Cunning $ and as the re sul t ef al*> laflanmanv 
bleness of Object with perfect indifference of Means; these are the eavuV 
ides that have constituted the CoiutA«oui# Genius ! these are; the Marksy 
that have charaeteroed the Masters of Mischief the Iiberticides, and migh- 
ty Hunters of Mankind* from Nnanonto Nafoleoh. Andfrem inattention 
tpthe possibility of such a eharaeter as wellaa^fiomignefamcBef it^eia- 
ments, even men of honest intentions too frequently hono mc 
Nay, whole nations have been so fir duped by due want ef ;mate*t 
reflection as n? regard with palliative adinieajion, instead of wonder 
abhorrence,, the Moloch* of human nature, who are indebted, 'for aWnu 
larger portion of their meteoric success, to their total want of 
and who surpass the generality of their follow ge s tur es in one not ef t 
age oruy, that of daring to any with their whole heart, ! fiml be thonmp 
good!' AUajpawso Jar upower; anda#jefenM«fecj^^ 
ent and entire in wickedness, who entrenches villainy within vaUainav 
bamcadoes crime by crime, has removed a, world ef obsta c les by the< 
decision, that he will have no obstacles, but those of fere* end brute i 
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I have; only to add a few sentences, in completion of thin note, on 
Conscience and on the UimnaaTAxmiHo* The eonantenna mnaiahaj 
son, religion, or wiuVbut an opartevce (sui generis) of the coinjajdaoeetef 
tlie human will with reason and religion. It might, perhaps, be. called a 
^irUnal feniahan ; but that there lurfca a. cenoradiction u> .the tersaa,e*4 
tliat it is often deceptive, to, give a cornrqqn or generic, name to that* wJaach 
being unique, can have no fair analogy* &ric% speaking, therefore, the 
conscience is neither a sensation or a sense ; but a testifying state, beat de- 
scribed in the words of our liturgy, aa sn£ peace or God tjsat aass*xil 

ALL UNDERSTANDING. 
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<Of ** W ft ^^ *tt>ty, e^rtiidfe^tf^ and oflttet^fhe peripatetic aphorism; 
nintf ta iiflfeffetettt ^nod non prius in sensu, is strictly true, as well as the 
legal -maxim, de rebus non apparenrlbus et non existentibus eadem cut 
rttee: : The eye" Is not more inappropriate to sound, than the mere under- 
standing to th* tfttfiee and laws of spiritual existence. In this sense I 
l^toetf #&'*efm ; nntf iti'tbis'sense I assert that "the understanding or 
^pe rlfn tii l a l^ttnlty, unirradiated by the reason and the spirit, has no ap- 
pflspriatti'e^jeetttif the Tnaterial world in relation to our wordly interests. 
Tito 4ar-eighted prudence of man, and the more narrow but at the same 
time tar leestaffibfe cutmrng' of (he fox, are both no other than a nobler 
ffftsffttfe fir sak, m onfeKthat the hog may not putrefy before its destined 
hoar-! ! • "FliifcWD, p. 80. 

' 'ft -moat not, however, be overlooked, that this insulation of the under- 
stawdHi& is our' own act and iked. The man of healthful and undivided 
Intellect useslfii understanding in mis state of abstraction only as a tool 
or etgan T : even as the arithmetician uses numbers, that is, as the means 
no? the end ef' knowledge. Our Shakespeare in agreement both with 
truth and the philosophy of his age names it * discourse of reason," as an 
IhswimientaT faculty belonging to reason : and Milton opposes the discursive 
rb the* intuitive, as the lower to the higher, 

1 . a differing but in degree, in kind the some F 

•: Of ithfrdfavrtfipe understanding, which forms for itself general notions 
and Jams of classification -for the purpose -of comparing and arrang- 
ing pfesanomena, the Characteristic is Clearness without Depth. It con- 
ignplsaoq the unity of things in their KrnUs only, and is consequent- 
ly, a* knowledge of superficies without substance. So much so, indeed, 
jfeatit.entangles itself in contradictions in the very effort of comprehend- 
ing the mate of substance. The completing power which unites clearness 
fwit^tfepth* the plenitude of (he sense with the comprehensibflity of the 
( undefBtanding f is the rMAOtNATiow, impregnated with which the under- 
standing itself becomes intuitive, and a Irving power. The reason, (not 
-fthenhstinet reason, not the reason as the mere organ of science, or as the 
faculty. of scientific principles and schemes a priori ; but reason) as the 
integral spirit of the regenerated man, reason substantiated and vital,* one 
4only» yet tnaniibld, overseeing all, and going through all understanding ; 
4ke breath of the power of God, and a pure influence from the glory of 
tb^Alnsfjiity; which remaining in itself regenerotem all other powers, 
and in all ages entering into holy souls maketh them friends of God and 
rpwpbets;' (Wisdom of Solomon, e* vii.) the Reason, without being either 
the Skits*, the UnnSRSTAfflMire or the IsuumvATiON, contains all three with- 
in itseM> even as the mind contains its thoughts, and is present in and 
•through them all ; or as the expression pervades the different features of 
an intelligent countenance. Each individual must bear witness of it to 
his own mind, even as be describes life and light : and with the silence of 
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tight it describes hash; and dwells in u$ only as »Wa»w*4well la*, it 
cannot in strict language be called a faculty, much less a penonal proper- 
ty, of any human mind! He, with whom it it present, can as little appro- 
priate h, whether totally or by partition, as he can claim ownership is 
the breathing air or make an inclosure in the cope of heaven. 

The object of the preceding discourse was to recommend the Bible, as 
the end and center of our reading and meditation. I can truly affirm of 
myself; that my studies have been profitable and availing to ma only so Jar, 
as I have endeavored to use aD my other knowledge as a glaas enabling ne 
te receive more light in a wider field of visum from the word of God. If 
you have accompanied me thus ftr, thoughtful reader ! let it not weary 
you if I digress for a few moments to another book, likewise a revelation 
of God— the great book of his servant Nature. That in its obvious sense 
and literal interpretation it declares the being and attributes of the Almigh- 
ty Father, none but the foci in heart has ever dared gainsay. But it has 
been the music of gentle and pious minds in all ages, it is the poetry of 
all human nature, to read it likewise in a figurative sense, and te find there- 
in correspondencies and symbols of the spiritual world. 

I have at this moment before me, in the flowery meadow, on which 
my eye is now reposing, one of its most soothing chapters, in which 
there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or anguish. For 
never can I look and meditate on the vegetable creation without a feeling 
similar to that with which we gaze at a beautiful infant mat has fed itself 
asleep at its mother's bosom, and smiles in its strange dream of obscure 
yet happy sensations. The same tender and genial pleasure takes posses- 
sion of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn inward by the Idee 
aching melancholy, by the same whispered remonstrance, and made rest- 
less by a similar impulse of aspiration. It seems as if the soul said te 
herself: from this state hast thou fallen ! Such shouldst thou still become, 
thy Self all permeable to a holier power! thy Self at once hidden and 
glorified by its own transparency, as the accidental and dividuoue in this 
quiet and harmonious object is subjected to the life and light of nature 
which shines in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of 
God over all fills, and shines through, nature ! But what the plant t*, by 
an act not Hs own and unconsciously — that must thou make thyself to In- 
come ! must by prayer and by a watchful and unresisting spirit, jam at 
least with the pr e venti ve and assisting grace to mak* thyself hi that UjAt 
of conscience which ioflameth not, and with that knowledge which tju£ 
feth not up. 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided Reason, 
neither merely speculative or merely practical, but both in one, which I 
have in this annotation endeavoured to contra-distinguish from the Un- 
derstanding, I seem to myself to behold in the quiet objects, on which I 
am gazing, more than an arbitrary illustration, more than a mere sm e V , the 
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work of my own Fancy? I feel mi awe, as if there were before my eyes 
the same Power, as that of the Reasoit — the same Power in a lower dig- 
nity, and therefore a symbol established in the truth of things. I feel it 
alike, whether I contemplate a single tree' or flower, or meditate on vege- 
tation throughout the world, as one of the great organs of the Hie of na- 
ture. Lo ! — with the rising eun it commences its outward life and 'enters 
into open communion with all the elements* at once assimilating them to 
itself and to each other. At the same moment it strikes its roots and un- 
folds its leaves, absorbs and respires, steams forth its cooling valour and 
fiber fragrance, and breathes a repairing spirit, at once die food and tone 
of the atmosphere, into the atmosphere that feeds it. Lo !— at the touch 
of light how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same pulse 
effectuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what expanding it 
had refined. Lo ! — how upholding the ceaseless plastic motion of the 
parts in the profbundest rest of the whole h becomes the visible organise 
mus of the whole sUent or demtnkay life of nature, and, therefore, in in- 
corporating the one extreme becomes the symbol of the other; the natural 
symbol of that higher life of reason, in which the whole series (known to 
Us in our present state of being) is perfected, in which, therefore, all the 
subordinate gradations recur, and are re-ordained "wi store abundant hon* 
or." We had seen each in its own east, and we now recognize tfiem aA, 
as co-existing in the unity of a higher form, the Crown and CoropletieB 
of the Earthly, and the Mediator Of a new and heavenly series. Thus, 
finally, the vegetable creation, in the simplicity and uniformity of its *H 
fcrnoZ structure symbolizing the unity of nature, while 'it re p f C B on t s the 
omniformity of her delegated functions in its earfenwf variety end roanv 
foldnesa, becomes the record and chronicle of her ministerial acts, and nil 
chases the vast unfolded volume of the earth with the hierogrjrphies of her 
history. < . 

. O ! — if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but open out our minds 
to thathoher light, which 'being compared with fight is found before k, 
more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of stars, 9 (Wisdom of 
Solomon, vii. 29 y )ungenisJ, alien, and adverse to our very nature would ap- 
pear the boastful wisdom which* beginning in France, gradually tampered 
with the taste and literature of all the most dvyizednatinosoi christendomv 
seducing the understanding from its natural allegiance, and therewnli from 
all its own lawful claims, titles, and privileges. It was placed as a ward of 
honour in the courts of raith and reason ; but it chose to dwell alone, and he- 
came as harlot by the way-side- The eomineiciei spirit, and the ascefc* 
dancy of the experimental philosophy which took place at the close of the 
fourteenth century, though both good and beneficial in their own kinds, 
combined to foster its corruption. Flattered and dazzled by the real or 
supposed discoveries, which it had made, the more the understanding was) 
enriched, the more did it become debased ; till science itself put on a self- 
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iah and sensual character ; and immediate utility, in exclusive reference to 
the gratification of the wants and appetites of the animal, the vanities and 
caprices of the social, and the anipUion of the political, man, was imposed 
as the leat of all intellectual poweni and pursuits. JPorth was degraded 
into a key synonym* of wrft*; and value was exclusively attached to the 
interest of the senses. But though the growing alienation and self-suffi- 
qteney of the tuttlejBtanding was perceptible at an earlier period, yet it 
seems to have been about the middle of the last century, under the influ- 
ence of Voltaire, D'Aleiuhert, DideroJ, say generally of the so-called En- 
oydpfaedists, end, alas!-— of their crowned proselytes and disciples, Fred- 
erick* Joseph, and : Catharine, that the Human Understanding, and this too 
in its narrowest form, was tempted to throw off all show of reverence to 
the spiritual «nd even to the moral powers and impulses of the soul ; and 
usurping the name of reason openly joined the banners of Anti-christ, at 
once the pander and the prostitute of sensuality, and whether in the cabi- 
ns!, laho#atory, the dissecting-room, or the brothel, alike busy in the 
*ph»fnfg of vice and irreligion. Well and truly might it, thus personified 
In our fancy, have been addressed in the words of the evangelical prophet, 
wjuch I have once before quoted : "Thou hast said, none is my overseer! 
thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee !— and thou hast 
said iu thy heart, I am, and there, is none besides me P (Isaiah, xlvti. 

..iJVurieiV^huam^g^.aiid.revoiutionaiy, this French wisdom has never 
more than r: gj»^ed the surfaces of knowledge. As political economy^ih hs 
Heal forahe increase -of food, it habitually overlooked the qualities and 
Cfvea *haj«je*»tfi0Ns:.of .those that were to feed on it. As etliical philoso- 
JJKh itrecojppiaed no duties which it could not reduce into debtor and 
creditor, ancouais on the ledgers of sejf-love, where no coin was sterling 
whkh could not be rendered into agreeable sensations. And even in its 
Jiejght of self-complacency as chemical art, greatly am I deceived if it has 
npt.irom the,, yery. hey piling mistaken the products of destruction, cada- 
yen* jeruju, £« the elements, of composition: and moat assuredly it has 
deariy,p))nyhasj*j a Jew brilliant mentions at the loss of all communion 
path hfr.aod r U».^VU of nature,,,** the process, juch the result ! a heart- 
less iHvoJjty alternating with * sentimentality as heartless^an ignorant 
fiootempt of antiquity-- « neglect of moral self-discipline— a deadening of 
Jhe religious sense* even in the leas reflecting forms of natural piety— a 
s&e*nfu\rqprobatipn of all consolations and secret refreshings from above— 
4Pd«f the caput mortuum of human nature evaporated, a French nature 
<of capacity, levity, ferocity and presumption. 

.... Man of understanding, canst then command the stone to lie, canst thou 

•£•4 the flower bloom, where thou hart placed it in thy classification ?— 

♦Canst thou persuade the living or the inanimate to stand separate even as 

thou hast separated them ?— And do not far rather all things spread out be- 
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fore thee; in clad confusion and heedless intermixture, even as a lightsome 
chaos on which the spirit of God is moving ?— • Do not all pvesa awl swell 
under one attraction, and live together in promiscuous harmony, each joy- 
ous in its own kind, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Myriad oth- 
ers that in the system of thy understanding are distant as the Poles ?-«tf 
to mint and to remember names delight thee, still arrange and classify and 
pore and pull to pieces, and peep into Death to look for Lift* as monkks 
put their hands beliind a looking-glass! Yet consider, in the first sabbath 
which thou imposest on the busy discursion of thought, that afl this is at 
htst little more than a technical memory : that like can only be known by 
like : that as truth is the correlative of Being, so is the act of Being the 
great organ of Truth : that in natural no less than in moral seienee, quan- 
tum suuius, scimus. 

That, which we find in ourselves, is (gradn mutato) the substance and 
the life of aU our knowledge. Without this latent presence of the > I am,' 
all modes of existence in the external world would flit before us- as color- 
ed shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fixture, than the image of a 
rock hath in a gliding stream, or the rain-bow on a fast-sailing ram-storm. 
The human mind is the compass, in which the laws and actuations of aU 
outward essences are revealed as the dips and declinations* (The appli- 
cation of Geometry to the forces and movements of the material world is 
both proof and instance.) The fact therefore, that the mind of man in ha 
own primary and constituent forms represents the laws of nature, is a mys- 
tery which of itself should suffice to make us religious : for it is a problem 
of which God is the only solution, God, the one before all, and of all, and 
through all ! — ' True natural philosophy is comprized in the study of the 
science and language of symbols.' The power delegated to nature is all in 
every part: and by a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory or any 
other figure of speech or form of fancy, but an actual and essential part of 
that, the whole of which it represents. Thus our Lord speaks symbolic- 
ally when he says that * the eye is the light of the body/ The genuine 
naturalist is a dramatic poet in his own line : and such asour myriad-mind- 
ed Shakspeare is, compared with the Ratines and Metastasios, such end 
by a similar process of self-transformation would die man be, compared 
with the Doctors of the meclianic school, who should construct his phys- 
iology on the heaven-descended, Know Thyself! 

Even 'the visions of the night' speak to us of powers wjthin ns that are 
not dreamt of in their day-dream of philosophy. The dreams, which we 
most often remember, are produced by the nascent sensations and inward 
motiuncul® (the fluxions) of the waking state. Hence, too, they are more 
capable of being remembered, because passing more gradually into our 
waking thoughts they ore more likely to associate with our first percep- 
tions after sleep. Accordingly, when the nervous system is approaching 
to the waking state, a sort of under-cousciousness blends with bur dreams, 
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that, in all, we imagine as wen or heard, our own self to fl» Ytatitfi^nisfr 
ai id m o re s tile elides in the magic-lanthorn. We dream abotd thinjpJ 

flatten) ere few peraoniB of tender feelings and reflecting habits, who 
have root, more or lew often in the course of their fives, experienced 
dreams of a vory cBflbrent kind, and during the profoundest sleep that to 
cotnpttiafo with after-meoHection— States, of which it would be scarcely 
too bold to say that we dream the things themaeha; so exact, minute, and 
vhrid beyond all power of -ordinary memory is the portraiture, 00 marvel- 
lousiy perfect is our brief metempsychosis into the very hcmg f aa it ware, 
of thVpeieon who seems to address us. If I may be allowed to quota 
frommysstt^Fiirsm), No. 8.) 'the dullest wight is at times a Shakspears 
in his dfenme.' Not only may we expect, that men of strong religious 
feelings, but little religious knowledge, will occasionally be templed to re* 
gacd'Stteh occurrences as supernatural visitations ; but it ought not to sur- 
prise . as* if such dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the event, as 
though tbay bad actually possessed a character of divination. For who 
shaH deckle, how tar a perfect reminiscence of past experiences, (of ma* 
ny ettfhaps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at the tirae}— who 
ahsnV d ela i m ine, to what extent this reproductive imagination, unaopbi*i- 
cateaVbylbe will, andundistracted by intrusions from the senses, may or 
may not be con c entered and sublimdd into foresight and presentiment ? 
There wetdd be nothing iierem either to foster superstition on tlje one 
hand, «r to justify contemptuous disbelief on the other. Incredulity is but 
Ciodulhy seen worn behind, bowing and nodding assent to the H«*»fo4 
and she Fashionable. • • • 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate ; to the eye, the distant. 
Now Httle as I might be disposed to believe, I should be -still leas inch- 
ned to ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of our nature, 
developed, there might exist an inner sense, (and therefore 
wholly to Time,) — a sense hitherto ' without a name,' which as an higher 
Third combined and potentially included both the former. Thus grav&a* 
tion combines and includes the powers of attraction and repulsion, which 
are the constituents of matter, as distinguished from body. And thus, not 
as a compound, but as a higher Third, it realizes matter (of itself etas 
fhurionale et pnelhlum) and constitutes it body. Now suppose, that this 
nameless inner sense stood to the relations of Time as the power of gra- 
vitation to those of Space ? A priori, a presence to the Future knot more 
mysterious or transcendent, than a presence to the Distant: than a power 
equally immediate to the most remote objects, as it is to the central m*t 
of its own body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchanting them: for 
instance, the gravity in the sun and moon to the spring tides of our ocean. 
The true reply to such an hypothesis would be, that as there is nothing to 
be said against itspoMtbttity, there is, likewise, nothing to be urged lor its 
re t rfify ; and that the facts may be rationally explained without it 
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It has been asked, why knowing myself to be the object of pemral 
slandeiv (dander as unprovoked aa it in groundless, unless acts of kindness 
are provo ca tion) I furnish this material fbr it, by pleading in palhanon of 
SO' chimerical a fancy. With that half-playful sadness, which at ones sighs 
and smiles, I answered : why not for that very reason ?— viz. in order that 
my calumniator might have, if not a material, yet some basis for the poi- 
son-gas of his invention to combine with ?— But no y p ure falsehood is> 
often for die time the most effective ; for how can a man confute what he 
can only contradict ?— Our opinions and principles cannot prove an aNU. 
Think only what your reelings would be if you heard a wretch deliberate- 
ly perjure himself in support of an infamous accusation, so remote from 
all Act, so smooth and homogeneous in its untruth, such a romd room of 
mere lies, that you knew not which to begin with ?— What could you do, 
but look round with horror and astonishment, pleading silently to human* 
nature *rteeh>--and perhaps (as hath really been the case with me) fo tfet 
both* the slanderer and his slander in the anguish inflicted by the passive* 
ness of your many professed friends, whose characters you bad ever been 
as eager to clear from the least stain of reproach as if a coal of fire had 
been on your own skin ?— But enough of this which ivould .not hare oc- 
curred to me at all, at this time, had it not been thus suggested. 

The reeling, that in point of fact chiefly influenced me in the preceding 
half apology for the supposition of a divining power in the. human nrind, 
arose out of the conviction, that an age, or nation, may become flee from 
certain prejudices, beliefs, and superstitious practices in no* way* It may 
have really risen above them ; or it may have fallen below them, and ben 
come too bad for their continuance. M The rustic would have little reason 
to thank the philosopher, who should give him true conceptions of ghosts* 
omene, dreams, and presentiments at the price of abandoning his faith in 
P r ov iden ce and in the continued existence of his fellow-creatures after 
their 'death. The teeth of the old serpent sowed by the Cadmuses of 
French lrsftrature under Lewis xv. produced a plenteous crop of such phi- 
losophers and truth-trumpeters in the reign of his ill-fated successor. 
They taught many fads, historical, political, physiological, and eccl e s ia s- 
tical, diffusing their notions so widely that the very ladies and hair-dies* 
sen of Paris became fluent encyclopaedists ; and the sole price, which 
their scholars paid for these treasures of new light, was to believe obristi^ 
anity an- imposture, the Scriptures a forgery, the worship of God super- 
stition, hell a fable, heaven a dream, our life without Providence, and our 
death without hope. What can be conceived more natural than the re- 
sult: that self-acknowledged beasts should first act, and next suffer them- 
selves to be treated, as beasts ?" (Friend, p. 41.) 

Thank heaven ! — notwithstanding the attempts of Mr. Thomas Payne 
and his compeers, it is not so bad with us. Open infidelity has ceased to 
be a means even of gratifying vanity : fbr the leaders of the gang them- 
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selves tamed apostates to Satan, as soon as the number of their Phoaolyfcj 
became so large, that Atheism ceased to give distinction. Nay, it became. 
a mark of original thinking to defend the Belief and the Ten Ctansnand- 
mentst so the drong minds veered round, and religion came again into 
fashion. But still I exceedingly doubt, whether the superannuation of sun- 
dry superstitious fancies be the result of any real diffusion of sound think- 
ing in the nation at large. For instance, there is now no cail ibr a Pious 
Mkaadula to write seven books against Astrology. It might seem indeed, 
that a single fact like that of the loss of Kempenfek and his crew, or the 
explosion of the L'Orient, would prove to the common sense of the most 
ignosant, that even if Astrology could be true, the Astrologers must be 
false; for if such a science were possible it could be a science only for 
gods. Yet Erasmus, the prince of sound common sense, is known to have 
disapproved of his friend's hardihood, and did not himself venture beyond 
scepticism: and the immortal Newton, to whom, more than to any other 
human being, Europe owes the purification of its general notions concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies, studied Astrology with much earnestness and did 
not reject it till he had demonstrated the falsehood of all its pretended 
grounds and principles. The-exitof two or three superstitions is no mote 
a proof of the entry of good sense, than the strangling of a Despot at Al- 
giers or Constantinople is a symptom of freedom. If therefore not the 
mere disbelief, but the ground* of such disbelief, must decide the question 
of our superior illumination, I confess that I could not from my own ob- 
servations on the books and conversation of the age vote for the affirma- 
tive without much hesitation. As many errors are despised by men from 
ignorance as from knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regard 
to dwinalumy is a query that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my foDest 
conviction of the non-existence of such a power) as often as I read the 
names of the great statesmen and philosophers, which Cicero enumerates 
in the introductory paragraphs of his work de Divinanone. Socrates, 
omnesque Socratici, pluriuiisque locis gravis Auctor Democritus, Cratip* 
pusque, familiaris noster, quern ego parem suinmis Peripateticis juxtice,&«. 
&c. pnesensionem rerum futurarum comprobarunt. Of all the tnaisnc 
philosophers, Xenophanes was the only one who wholly rejected it 'A 
Stoicis degenerat Paiuetius, nee tamen ausus est ncgare, vim esse divinan- 
di, sed dubitare se dixit.' Nor was this a mere outward assent to the 
opinions of the state. Many of them subjected die question to the most 
exquisite arguments, and supported the affirmative not merely by experi- 
ence, but (especially the Stoics, who of all sects most cultivated psychol- 
ogy) by a minute analysis of human nature and its faculties : white on the 
mind of Cicero himself (as on that of Plato with regard to a state of ret- 
ribution after death) the universality of the faith in all times and countries 
appears to have made the deepest impression. ' Gentein quidem nullara 
video, neque tain humanam atque doctaui, neque tarn irmn ? n p m tarn- 
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que b tfrb ara ni, queue* signJAeaji future, et a quibusdam intelligi prcedici- 
qttepeiBe' eeiMfeat' 

I fear, that the decrease in our feelings of reverence towards mankind 
at large, and our increasing aversion to every opinion not grounded in,, 
some appeal to the senses, have a larger share in this our emancipation 
from the prejudices* of Socrates and Cicero, than reflection, , insight or-a, 
ftir collation of the facts and arguments. For myself I would far rather 
see the English people at large believe somewhat too much than merely, 
just enough, if the latter is to be produced, or must be accompanied, by, a, 
contempt or neglect of the faith and intellect of their forefathers* < Fw, 
not to say what yet is most certain, that a people cannot bejieve/tui^nwgsj^ 
and that there are errors which no wise man will treat with rudggess,, 
while there is a probability that they may be the refraction of some great, 
truth as yet below the horizon ; it remains most worthy of our serious 09% 
■deration, whether a fancied superiority to their ancestors' intellects must 
not be speedily followed in the popular mind by disrespect fox their, an- 
cestors' institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confidence in a 
form of church or state, of whose founders we have been taught to ta- 
Beve, that their philosophy was jargon, and their feelings and notions rank 
superstition. Yet are we never to grow wiser ? — Are we to be cre^njou^ 
by birth-right, and take ghosts, omens, visions, and witchcraft, as an, heir- 
loom ? — God forbid !~A distinction must be. made, and such q one as sJia.ll 
1ms equally availing and profitable to men of all ranks. Is this j^ra/Uicable j ( 
Yes !— it exists. It is found in the study of the Old and New, Testament if 
sjorjr it be combined with a spiritual partaking of the Redeemers Blood* ,4>f f 
which, mysterioua^s the symbol may be, the sacramental Wine is no mere, 
or arbitrary, memento. This is the only certain, and this is the uniyajpal, 
preventive of all debasing superstitions ; this is the, true Itaara^jr,. fan**, 
blood: ©«*oc, wine} which our Milton has beautifully allegorized in ajjaa-f 
■age strangely overlooked by all his commentators. Bear in mind, Read-:, 
er ! the character of a militant christian, and the results (in this life and in 
the next) of the Redemption by the Blood of Christ;, and so peruse Jbe 
ikssage! 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, ' v> 

But of divine effect, he culled me out : 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But iu another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil ! 

Unknown and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; ' 

And yet more med'cinaJ is it than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

He called it Hjemony and gave it me, 

And bad me keep it as of sovr'an use 
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'Garnet aD mehantmema, inildifr , bfciat ot<JesBfy •< • '•** • ♦•"* 

Or ghastry fbjies' apparition. JtiaW+€fc*Msfc">. 

These tinea might be employed as an amulet against delusions : for the 
man, who is indeed a christian, will as Utile think of informing himself 
concerning the future by dreams or presentiments, as of looking for a dist- 
ant object at broad noon-day with a lighted taper in liis hand. 

But whatever of good and intellectual Nature worketh mua, it is our 
appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all things that sur- 
round us, and all things that happen unto us, have (each doubtless its own 
providential purpose, but) all one common final cause: namely, the in- 
crease of Consciousness, in such wise, that whatever part of the terra in- 

I t Hi » ^ 

oogirita of our nature the increased consciousness discovers, our will may 
conquer and bring into subjection to itself under the sovereignty of rea-j 
son. 

The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy may all 
be drawn from one point: namely, that the former demanding. for every 
mode and act of existence real or possible visibility, knows only of dis- 
tance and nearness, composition (or rather juxta position) and decomposi- 
tion, in short the relations of unproductive particles to each other j. so that 
in every instance the result is the exact sum of the component quaxtt^av 
as in arithmetical addition. This is the philosophy of death, and opftrf 
a dead nature can it hold good. In life, much more in spirit, and W .ajjffii 
ing and spiritual philosophy, the two component counter-powers actuajh 
interpenetrate each other, and generate a higher third, inclu^M Wji Sji 
former, ita tamen ut sit alia et major. ' . V 

To apply this to the subject of this present Essay, "the elements /jig 
factors, as it were) of Religion are Reason and Understanding. Jtfjpe 
composition stopped in itselfj an understanding thus rationalized wpujjd 
lead to the admission of the general doctrines of natural religion, Uje %- 
ticf of a God, and of immortality ; and probably to an acquiescence m 
the history and ethics of the GospeL But still it would he a speculative 
ftuth, and in the nature of a Theory; as if the main object of reason 
were to solve difficulties for the satisfaction of the intellect. Now this state 
of mind, which alas ! is the state of too many among our self-entitled ra- 
tional religionists, is a mere balance or compromise of the two powers* not 
that living and generative interpenetration of both which would give be- 
ing to euential Religion— to the Rauoiozr, at the birth of which * we re- 
ceive the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father ; the Spirit 
itself bearing witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.* 
(Rom. viii. 15, 16.) In Raueioir there is no abstraction. To the unify 
and infinity of the Divine Nature, of which it is the partaker, it adds the 
fullness, and to the fullness the grace and the creative overflowing. That 
which intuitively it at once beholds and adores, praying always, and re- 
joicing always— 4hat doth it tend to become. In aH thingB and in each 
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thing— for the Almighty Goodness doth not «nm» generafities or abide in 
abstracti on s— in*eaoh, the meanest, object it bean witness to a mystery 
of infinite solution. Thus 'beholding as in ft glass the glory of the Lord, 
it is changed into the same image from glory to glory.' (2 Cor. iii. 18.) 
For as it is bom and not made, so must it grot*. As it is the image or 
symbol of its great object, by the organ of this similitude, as by an eye, it 
seeth that same image throughout the creation ; and from the same cause 
sympathized with all creation in Its groans to be redeemed. 'For we 
know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in earnest expecta- 
tion 9 , (Rom, viii. 90—83,) of a renewal of its forfeited power, the power, 
namely, of retiring into that image, which is its substantial form and true 
Hie, from the vanity of Self; which then only w when far itoelfil hath 
•eased to be. Even so doth Religion finitely express the tmdy of the in- 
finite Spirit by being a total act' of the soui And even so doth it repre- 
sent his jvttnem by its depth, by its substantiality, and by an all-pervading 
.vital warmth which— relaxing the rigid, consolidating the dissolute, and 
giving cohesion to that which is about to sink down and fall abroad, as 
into the dust and crumble of the Grave— is a fife within lift, evermore or- 
ganizing the soul anew. 

Nor doth it express the Jbflne** only of the Spirit fc likewise repre- 
sents* his Overflowing by its communicativeness, budding fitod blossoming 
ibrth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in all words of sound doctrine : 
while, like the Citron in a genial soil and climate, it bears a golden fruit- 
age of good-works at the same time, the example waxing in contact with' 
the exhortation, as the ripe orange beside the opening orange-flower. 
Yea, even his Creativeness doth it shadow out by its own powers of im- 
pregnation and production, ('being such a one as Paul the aged, and also a 
prisoner for Jesus Christ, who begat to a lively hope his son Onesiraus in 
his bonds') regenerating in and through the Spirit the slaves of corruption, 
and fugitives from a far greater master than Philemon. The love of God, 
and therefore God himself who is Love, Religion strives to 'express Jy 
Love, and measures its growth by the increase and activity of its Love. 
For Christian Love is the last and divinest birth, the harmony, unity, and 
god-like transfiguration of all the vital, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
powers. Now it manifests itself as the sparkling and ebullient spring of 
well-doing in gifts and in labors ; and now as a silent fountain of patience 
and long-suffering, the fullness of which no hatred or persecution can ex- 
haust or diminish ; a more than conqueror in the peisuasion, 4 that neither 
death, nor Kfe, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate it from the Love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
the Lord.' (Rom. viii. 38—39.) 

From God's Love through the Son, crucified for us from the beginning 
of the world, Religion begins : and in Love towards God and the crea- 
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tunes of <fedufa*lftifc»«Mi«d coiaysBnen O how laaaeen like il is to 
ni among brethren at the fret of a, minister who speaks smder the iafln* 
once ef Love, end is heard under the ssnte inflames) For ati ehtding and 
npiiitual knowledge, iitfised into a gretefrlaiid e ffo a fto — I ff ftBs w« ehm> 
tian, is aa the child of the mind that infijsesk. The delight which he 
gives he Receives; and in that bright end liberal howthoe^a^encdpfoarh- 
er can scarce father the ripe produce of to-day, without disc oming and 
looking forward to the green fruits and ea&brjraav the heritage mnd rever- 
sionaiy wealth of the days to come; till he* feasts forth in pvnynr and 
thanjwgiving— The harvest twifr is plants wis, butth* h fro tn cw few. O 
grarious Lori of the harvest, aeid There 

is no difitoance b otm t cav tbe lew and the Gr ee k . Thou, Load over ah\ 
ait rich to ail that cell unon thee* Ita how shall they eall on Mmm 
whom they have not beiwved? and how ahaJflthoy behove fa him of iiuaat 
they have not heard ? and smw she* they hear without ft p r o n chu ? anal 
how shell they preach except they be sent? And O! how beautrful open 
the mountains are the feet of him that hringnth friml hdiiijiMhiit BiiUadi 
eth pence, that hriugeth glsd tidings of good things, that pimlsmsfh sawn* 
tion ; that saith unto the captive soul, Thy God rejgnethJ God maailest- 
ed in the flesh hath redeemed thee J O Laid of the harvest, send fort* la- 
bourers intp thy harvest! 

loin with me, Readerl in the iervQS^prayer^ that we may seek wkhm 
us, what we can never flnd elsewhere, that we snay find winVm us, what 
no words can put there, that one only tarue rehgiorj, which efevatath Know* 
ing into Being, which is at once the Sctenee of Being, the Being end the 
life pf ail genuine 



In all ages of the Christian Church, and m the later period of the Jew- 
(that is, as soon as, from their acquaintance Art* w ith the Oriental and 
afterwards with the Greek philosophy, the precursory and preparative in 
miences of the Gospel began to work) there have existed individuals (La- 
edkeans in spirit, Miasms in faith, and nominalists in philosophy) who 
mimhft outlines for substance, and distinct images for dear conceptions; 
with whom therefore not to be a *wt* hi the same asnof to ae «i aB. The 
contempt, in which such persons hold the works and doctrines of aB fhe- 
emgisns before Grothis, and of all phHosopfaers before Locke and Hartley 
(at least before Bacon and Hobbes) is not accidental, nor yet altogether ow- 
ing to that epidemic of a proud ignorance occasioned by a diffused scio- 
lism, which gave a sickly and hectic ehewiness to the latter half of the 
last century. It is a real instinct of self-defence acting offensively by an- 
ticipation. For the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is fell 
and deem* ve against them: and man, by the very nature of his birth and 
growth, is so much the creature of authority, that there was no way of 
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it, but by undemining the reverence for the past in 
toftk Thus, the Jewkh Prophet s ham, forsooth, a certain degree of anti- 
oiiarm vaioe, at bee^ the eoiy speoinietia extant of the oracles of a bar- 
baroua tribe; the EststgefcstJ are to be interpreted with a due allowance for 
their superstitious prejudices concerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never 
suffers them to forget that he had been brought up at the feet of a Jewiah 
Rabbi I The Greeks indeed were afimt people in works of taste ; but as 
to their phi l o sophers I the writings of Plato are smoke and flash from the 
w itchfc cauldron of a disturbed hnagination I — Aristotle's works a quickset 
hedge of fruitless sn* thorny distinctions! and all the Philosophers before 
Plato and Aristotle fabler* and allegorixers ! 

•Bat these men hare had their day : and there are signs of the times 
clearly samovnning met that day is verging to ha close. Even now there are 
not aitew, on whoss son vsctiona h will not be unmfluehcive to* know, that 
the power* by which men are led to the tnfth of things, instead of the ap- 
pearances, was deemed and entitled the living and substantial Word of 
Qod ty the soundest of the Hebrew Doctors; that the eldest and most 
profound of the Greek philosophers demanded assent to their doctrine, 
mainly aa Mftaltattpafarof, i, e. a traditionary wisdom that had its origin 
in inspiration ; lhat these mem referred the same power to the nvp bitmw 
yno ttoutwrfs Joror; and that they were scarcely less express than their 
scholar Pbilo Judaws, in their affirmations of the Logos, aa no mere at* 
tpifeute or quality* no mode of abstraction, no peisonifcation, but literally 
and mysteriously deueajter et idem. 

When education .has disciplined the minds of our gentry for austerer 
study ; when educated men will be ashamed to look abroad for truths that 
can be only found within ; within themselves they will discover, intutiivdy 
will they discover, the distinctions between "the light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world" and the understanding, which forms the 
ptculiwn of each man, as. different in extent and value from another man's 
understanding, as his estate may be from hk neighbour's estate. The 
words of St John, from the 7th to the 13th veree of his fiiet chapter, are 
in, their whole, extent mterpretable of the Understanding, which derives 
its rank and mode of being in the human race (that is, as far as it may be 
contrasted with t)ie instinct of the dog or elephant, in all, which constitutes 
it human understandijag) from the universal Light This Light therefore 
comes as to its own. Being rejected, it leaves the understanding to a world 
of dreams and darkness: for in it alone is life and the ufi istu Lienor 
mxn. What then but appariiiom can remain to a Philosophy, which strikes 
death through all things visible and invisible ; satisfies itself then only 
when it can explain those abstractions of the outward senses, which by an 
unconscious irony it names indifferently frets and phenomena, mtthamt- 
o%— that is, by the laws of Death; and brands with the name of MyseW 
cism every solution grounded in Life, or the powers and intuhjnni of 
Life? 
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On the other hand, if the fight be leceived by nnn\ to suet* 
ingH it delegates the privilege to become Sons of God (J6««m 
while it elevates, even as the beams of the sun in co rporate with the 
and make its natural darkness and earthly nature the bearer and interpreter 
of their own glory. 'Ear nn TUfvorpt, w m ovrtji. 

The very same truth is found in a fragment of die Efeiheskn Hcvaeufin, 
preserved by Stobeeus, and in somewhat different words by Diogenes La- 
ertius. Xvw *<>«> liyorta* fr/voctaff&M /p«f rm £vra nartmr' xf+ovtmt ?•»*«•*»$ 
hi ar&pm7ttwot root wo irof to* ^«ov {Avyov') x?aTf< y«f Totfrirrvt ow ort w l »dUr. «■« 

ftoQMH nam nu% n t pt/crrrcu* Translation s~To discourse feikaia&^)r=if we 
would render the discursive understanding " dimmm */ rata*"} it be- 
hoves us to derive strength from mat which is common to ail men? (=4be 
light that lighteth every man.) For all human tmdefatsodiBssi ate nour- 
ished by the one Divine Word, whose power is comntensurate with bis 
willy and is sufficient for all and overflowed! (==nbineth in darkness, and k 
not contained therein, or comprehended by darkness) 

This was Heractitus, whose book is nearly six hundred years older than 
the Gospel of St John, and who was proverbially entitled the Dark (•* 
oxoruroi) But it was a darkness which Socrates would not condemn, and 
which would probably appear to enlightened Christians the darkness of 
prophecy, had the work, which he hid in the temple, been preserved to 
us. But obscurity is a word of many meanings. It may be in the sub- 
ject ; it may be in the author; or it may be in the reader *-* and this again 
may originate in the state of the reader's heart; or in that of bk capaci- 
ty : or in his temper ; or in his accidental associations. Two kinds are es- 
pecially pointed out by the divine Plato in his Sophistes. The Beauty of 
the Original is beyond my reach. On my anxiety to give the fulness of the 
Thought, I must ground my excuse for cotutnring rather than translating. 
The fidelity of the version may well alone for its harshness in a passage 
that deserves a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the words 
of Plato himself, though in them, or nowhere, are to be heard the sweet 
sounds, that issued from the Head of Memnon at the Touch of light 
" One thing is the Hardness-to-be-rnidentoodof the Sophist, another that of 
the Philosopher. The former retreating into the obscurity of that ukkk 
hath not true Being, (iov pytrro?) and by long intercourse accustomed to 
the same, is hard to be known on account of the dnskiness of the pkce. 
But the philosopher by contemplation of pure reason ev e r mor e approxi- 
mating to the idea of true Being (rwlrrot) k by no means easy to be 
seen on account of the splendor of that region* For the intellectual eyes 
of the Many flit, and are incapable of looking fixedly toward the God- 
like." 

There are, I am aware, persons who willingly admit, that not in articles 
of Faith alone, but in the heights of Geometry, and even in the necessary 
first principles of Natural Philosophy, there exist truths of anodictic force 
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m J2**ao*v whifth the mem Understencfing strives In vnln to comprehend. 
Take, as an instance, the ascending aeries of Infinites in every Finite, a 
position which involves a contradiction for the Understanding, yet follows 
demonstrably from the very definition of Body, as that which fills a space. 
For wherever there is a space filled, there must be an extension to be di- 
vided. When therefore Maxims generalized from j&ppearances (Pharoom- 
ena) are applied to Substances ; when Rules, abstracted or deduced from 
the Forms in Time and Space, are used as measures of Spiritual Being, 
yea even of the Divine Nature which cannot be compared or classed : 
("For my thoughts are not your thoughts, nor are my ways your ways, 
faith the Lord.* Isaiah lv. 6.) such Professors cannot but protest against 
the whole Process, as grounded on a gross Metathesis to £Uo ytrpe. Yet 
still they, are disposed to tolerate it as a sort of sanative counter-excite- 
ment, that holds in check the more dangerous disease of Methodism. But 
I more than doubt of both the positions. I do not think Methodism, Cal- 
vinistic or Weeleyan, the more dangerous disease; and even if it were, I 
should deny that it is at all likely to be counteracted by the rational Chris* 
tianity of our modem Alogi (*«/»* *<$•«* aioyot !) who, mistaking Unity for ' 
Sameness, have been pleased by a misnomer, not less contradictory to their 
own tenets than intolerant to those of Christians in general, to entitle them- 
selves Unitarians. The two contagions attack each a wholly different 
class of minds and tempers, and each tends to produce and justify the 
other, according as the predisposition of the patient may chance to be. If 
Fanatacism be as a fire in the flooring of the church, the Idolism of the 
unspiritualized Understanding is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. 
*7*P" zm a P*rwu9 pallo* n Kvqxairs: says Heraclitus. It is not the sect of 
Unitarian Dissenters, but the spirit of Unitarianism in the members of the 
Established Church that alarms me. To what open revilings,and to what 
whispered slanders, I subject my name, by this public avowal, I well know : 

arctgov; yaq riraf ttrat ixtgvtpmr HQ(txX%iTQ$ tftjoir, axuvoai lv* Intfvfttrovf ovJ' 
ti'itiy alia xai, xvvtg »$ , fittvtuvoir bv av ft^ ytraaxexft. 

- The: term, Idea, is an instance in point : and I hazard this assertion, to- 
gether with the preceding sentences, in the full consciousness, that they 
must be unintelligible to those who have yet to learn, that an Idea is equi- 
distant in its signification from Sensation, Image, Fact, and Notion : mat 
it is the antithesis, not the synonyms, of •iSvdor. The magnificent son of 
Cosmo was wont to discourse with Ficino, Politian, and the princety Mi- 
sandula on me Ideas of Willy God, and Immortality. The accomplished 
author of the Arcadia, the star of serenest brilliance in the glorious con- 
stellation of Elizabeth's court, our England's Sir Philip Sydney i He, the 
paramount gentleman of Europe, the poet, warrior, and statesman, held 
high convene with Spenser on the Idea of Supersensual beauty ; on all 
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earthly, fisr, and amiable," as theflfrneaf of that Idea; and o» Bfevio and 
Poesy aa its living Edudt! With die aame genial reverence did the young- 
er Algernon commune with Harrington and Milton on the lddaoi a perfect 
atate ; and in what sense it is true, that the men (i. e. the aggregate of the 
inhabitants of a country at any one time) are made far the* state, not the 
atate for the men. But these fights shine no longer* or for a few. Exeunt: 
and enter in their stead Hotofernes and Costard! masked as Metaphysics 
and Common-sense. And these too have tear Ideas! The former has 
an JaVa> that Hume, Hartley, and ConcHllac hare exploded afl JeVo* , hut 
these of sensation ; he baa an idea mat he was particularly pleased with 
the Sue Joes of the laevnaraed Philosopher, that there is no absurdity in 
ashing, WkM color Pvsue it off inasmuch as the proper philosophic an- 
swer would he blacMriiiet or bottle-green, according as the coat, waist- 
toat and amaU-dothea might chance to be of the person, the series of 
whoso motions had excited the sensations; which formed out Has of vir- 
tue The latter hee no Java of a bettertlavored haunch of venison than 
ha dined off at the Albion, he admits that the PYetoch hare an excellent 
Jrfarx of cooking in general, but holds that their best cooks have no more 
isaa of dressing a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have of 
the true faafe and color of the fat ! 

It is not impossible that a portion of the high valine attached of late 
years to the Dates and Margins of our old Folios and Quartos, may be 
transferred to their Contents. Even now there exists a shrewd suspicion 
m the minds of reading men, that not only Plato and Aristotle, but even 
Erigena, and the schoolmen from Peter Lombard to Duns Scotua, 
not such mere blockheads, as they pass for with those who have never 
perused a fine of their writings. What die results may be, should this ri- 
pen into conviction, I can but guess. But all History seems to favor the 
persuasion, I entertain, that in every age the speculative Philosophy in 
general acceptance, the metaphysical opinions, that happen to be predom- 
inant, will influence the Theology of that age. Whatever is proposed for 
* the Belief, as true, must have been previously admitted by Reason aa pos- 
sible, as involving no contradiction to the universal forms (or laws) of 
Thought, no incompatibility in the terms of the proposition; and. the de- 
termination on this head belongs exclusively to the science of Metanhyav 
ics. In each article of Faith embraced on conviction, the mind deter- 
mines, first intuitively on its logical possibility ; secondly, aVieuratsa^ oasis 
analogy to doctrines already believed, as well as on its comapoadtaacJessa 
the wants and faculties of our nature , and thirdly, historically, on the di- 
rect and indirect evidences. But the probability of an event is a part ef 
its historic evidence, and constitutes its presumptive proo£ or the 
a priori. Now as the evidence a posteriori, requisite in order to a 
factory proof of the actual occurrence of any Fact, stands in an 
ratio to the 'strength or weakness of the evidence a priori (that is, a fhot 
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probable in itself may be believed on alight testimony) it is manifest that 
of the three Factors! by which the mind is determined to the admianon 
or rejection of the point in question, the- last must be steady inflneneed 
by the second, and that both depend on the first, not indeed as their 
cause or preconstituent, but as their indispensable condition ; so that the 
very inquiry concerning them is preposteroue^sffafiqta t»v r&vov n^vn^m) 
as long as die first remains undetermined. Again; the history of huraaft 
opinions (ecclesiastical and philosophical history) cjonfiraos by maailbid in* 
stances, what attentive consideration, of the position itself might haw eu- 
thorized us to presume* namely, that on. all such sutyeota as are out of the 
sphere of the senses, and therefore incapable ef e, direct proof from oa*>> 
ward experience, the question whether any given position is: logically im*» 
possible (incompatible with IjLeason) or only iocompsfthensiMe (k ej net*** 
dueible to the forms of Sense, namely, Time and Space, or those ef the 
Understanding, namely Quantity* Quality, and BelafcVen*—) in ether words, 
the question, whether an assertion he m itself ineonceivable, er only by ss> 
Unimaginable, will be decided by each individual according Is the positions) 
assumed as first principles in the metaphysical system which he had pea* 
viously adopted. Thus the existence of a Supreme: Reason, the Greseotf 
of the material Universe, involved a coptradicjtkoi for a disciple of Epssm* 
res, who had convinced himself that causative thought was tantamount ta» 
something out of nothing or substance out of shadow; and inroranatihst 
with the axiom Nihil ex nihilo : While on the contrary, to a Pktoaist the* 
position is necessarily presupposed in eyery other truth, ss that, without 
which every fact of experience would involve a contradiction in Reason* 
Now it is not denied that the Framers of our Church Liturgy, Homthee 
and Articles, entertained metaphysical opinions irreconcileable. in their fissi 
principles with the system of speculative philosophy which has 
taught in this country, and only not universally received, since the 
ted and generally believed defeat of the Bishop of Worcester (the excel- 
lent Stillingfleet) in his famous controversy with Mr. Locke. Assuredly 
therefore it is well worth the consideration of our Established Clesggr 
Whether it is at all probable hi itself, or congruous with experience, that 
the disputed Articles of our Church de revdatis tt credaufy should be adopt- 
ed with singleness of heart, and in the light of knowledge, when the 
grounds and first philosophy f on which the Framers themselves rested the 
antecedent credibility (may we not add even the rcvelability ?) of the Arti- 
cles in question, have been exchanged for principles the most dissimilar, 
if not contrary ? It may be said and truly, that the Scriptures, and not 
metaphysical systems, are our best and ultimate authority. And doubdess, 
on Rtevelation must we rely for the truth of the Doctrines. Yet what is 
held incapable of being conceived as possible, will be deemed incapable 
of having been revealed as real : and that philosophy has hitherto had a 
negative voice, as to the wUrprtta&m of the Scriptures in high and doc- 
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trinal points, is proved by the course of argument adopted in the contro- 
versial volumes of all the orthodox Divines from Origen to Bishop BuH 
as well as by the very different sense attached to the same texts by the dis- 
ciples of the modern Mc t apfapigue, wherever they have been at liber- 
ty to form their own creeds according to their own exposition. 

I repeat the question then : is it likely, that the faith of our ancestors 
will be retained when their philosophy is rejected? rejected a priori, as 
baseless notions not worth inquiring into, as obsolete errors which it would' 
be * dmjmg tat dam? to confute ? Should the answer be in the negative, 
it would be no strained inference that the Clergy at least, as the Conserva- 
tors of the national Faith, and the accredited Representatives of Learn- 
ing in general amongst us, might, with great advantagerto their own peace 
ef mind, qualify themselves to judge for themselves concerning the com- 
■smtive westh and sofidnf of the two schemes. Let them make the ex- 
Berirnem, whether a patient re-hearing of their predecessors 1 cause, with 
enough of predilection for the men to counterpoise the prejudices against 
their system, might not induce them to move for a new trial— a result of 
it* mean importance in my opinion, were it on this account alone, that 
k would recall certain ex-dignitaries in the Bookrrepvblie from their long 
efttteon the shelves of our public libraries to their old familiar station on 
the reading desks of our theological students. However strong the pre- 
mnrption were in favor of principles authorized by names that must needs 
'he so dear and venerable to a Minister of the Church of England, as those 
At* Heona, Wmtaxsb, Field, Doffitx, Selden, Stillingfleet, (mascu- 
Mne inteyeclB, formed under the robust discipline of an age memorable 
Jbr keenness of research, and iron industry !) yet no undue preponderance 
from any previous weight in this scale will be apprehended by minds ca- 
pable of estimating the counter-weights, which it must first bring to a bal- 
ance in the scale opposite!! The obstinacy of opinions that have always 
been taken for granted ! opinions unassailable even by the ranetnbranet of 
a doubt ! the silent accrescence of belief from the unwatched deposi- 
tions of a genera), never-contradicted, hearsay, the concurring suffrage of 
modern books, all pre-supposing or re-asserting the same principles with 
the same confidence, and with the same contempt for all prior systems J— 
and among these, Works of highest authority, appealed to in our Legisla- 
tures, and lectured on at our Universities ; the very books, perhaps, mat 
called forth our own first efforts in thinking ! the solutions and confutations 
Hi which must therefore have appeared tenfold more satisfactory from 
their having given us our first information of the difficulties to be solved, 
of the opinions to be confuted ! — Verily, a Clergyman's partiality towards 
the tenets of his forefathers must be intense beyond all precedent, if k 
can more than sustain itself against antagonists so strong in themselves, 
and with such mighty adjuncts j 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fully aware of the obloquy to 
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which I am exposing myself) omftthe noticeable fact, that we hare attach- 
ed a portion even of our national glory (not only to the system itself, that 
system of disguised and decorous epicureanism, which has been the only 
orthodox philosophy of the last hundred years ; but also, and more emphat- 
ically,) to the name of the assumed father of the system, who raised it to 
its present u pride of place," and almost universal acceptance throughout 
Europe. And how was this effected ? ExtrkuicaUy, by all the causes, 
consequences, and accompaniments of the Revolution in 1688: by all the 
opinions, interests, and passions, which, counteracted by the sturdy prejudi- 
ces of the malcontents with the Revolution ; qualified by the compromi- 
sing character of its chief conductors ; not more propelled by the spirit of 
enterprise and hazard in our commercial towns, than held in cheek by 
the characteristic vis inertue of the peasantry and landholders; both par- 
ties cooled and lessoned by the equal failure of the destruction, and of the 
restoration, of monarchy ; it was effected extrinsically, I say, by the same 
influences, which, (not in and of themselves, but with all these and sundry 
other modifications) combined, under an especial controul of Providence, 
to perfect and secure the majestic Temple of the British Constitution . — 
But the very same which in France, without tins providential counterpoise, 
overthrew the motley fabric of feudal oppression to build up in its stead 
the madhouse of jacobinism ! htrinaicaOy, and as far as the philosophic 
scheme itself is alone concerned, it was effected by the mixed poMcy and. 
bonhomje, with' which' the author contrived to retain in his celebrated 
work whatever the system possesses of soothing for the indolence, and of 
flattering for the vanity, of men's average understandings ? while he kept 
out of sight all its darker features, that outraged the instinctive^ faith and 
moral feelings of mankind, ingeniously threading-on the dried and shriv- 
elled, yet still wholesome and nutritious, fruits, plucked from the rich grafts 
of ancient wisdom, to the barren and worse than barren fig tree of the 
mechanic philosophy. Thus, the sensible Christians, "the angels of the 
church of Laodicea," with the numerous and mighty sect of their admi- 
rers, delighted with the discovery that they could purchase the decencies 
and the credUableness of religion at so small an expenditure of faith, ex- 
tolled the work for its pious conclusions : while the Infidels, wiser in their 
generation than the children (at least than these nominal children) of light, 
eulogized it with no less zeal for the sake of its principles and assump- 
tions, and with the foresight of those obvious and only legitimate conclu- 
sions, that might and would be deduced from them. (Treat at aH times 
and almost incalculable are the influences of party spirit in exaggerating 
contemporary reputation ; but never perhaps M from the first syllable of 
recorded time" were they exerted under such a concurrence and conjunc- 
tion of fortunate accidents, of helping and furthering events and circum- 
stances, as in the instance of Mr. Locke. 
I am most folly persuaded, that the principles both of taste, morals', and 
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religion taught in our most popular compendia of moral and political phi- 
losophy, natural theology, evidences of Christianity, &e. are false, injuri- 
ous, and debasing. But I am likewise not less deeply convinced, that aH 
the well-meant attacks on the writings of modern infidels and heretics, in 
support either of the miracles or of the mysteries of the Christian Reli- 
gion, can be of no permanent utility, while the authors themselves join in 
the vulgar appeal to common sense an the one infallible judge in matters, 
which become subjects of philosophy only, because they involve a contra- 
diction between this common sense and our awns? instincts, and require 
therefore an arbiter, which containing both (erotnenfer) must be higher than 
either. We but mow down the rank misgrowth instead of cleansing the 
soil, aa long as we ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our gar- 
den, a tree of false knowledge, which looks fair and sbewy and variega- 
ted with fruits not its own, that hang from the branches which have at 
various times been ingrafted on its stem; but from the roots of which un- 
der ground the runners are sent off, that shoot up at a distance and bring 
forth the true and natural crop^I will apeak plainly, though in so doing 
I must bid defiance to all the flatterers of the folly and foolish self-opin- 
ion of the half-instructed many. The articles of our Church, and the true 
principles of government and social o«der, will never be em^otually and con- 
sistently maintained against their antagonists till the champions have them- 
selves ceased to worship the same Baal with their enemies, tfll they have 
east out the common Idol from the recesses of their own convictions, and 
with k the whole service and ceremonial of Idousm. While all parties 
agree in their abjuration of Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous 
neglect of the schoolmen and the scholastic logic, without which the excel- 
lent Soldo* (that genuine Bngttak Mind, whose erudition, broad, deep, and 
manifold asit was, is yet less remarkable than his robust, healthful coroinon 
sense) affirms it (see his Table Talk) impossible for a Divine thoroughly to 
comprehend or reputably to defend the whole undiminished and unadulter- 
ated scheme of CathoHck faith; while all alike pre-aesume,with Mr. Locke, 
that the MM contains only the reliques of the SeiutB 9 and therefore pro- 
ceed with him to explain the substance from the shadow, the voice from 
the echo : they can but detect, each the others inconsistencies. The cham- 
pion of orthodoxy will victoriously expose the bald and staring incongrui- 
ty of the Socinian scheme with the language of Scripture, and with die 
final causes of all revealed religion : the Socinian win retort on the ortho- 
dox the incongruity of a belief in ssjafcrif* with his own admissions con- 
cerning the origin, and nature of aH tenable ideas, and as triumphantly ex- 
pose the pretences of bettering in a form of words, to which the believer 
himself admits that he can attach no consistent meaning. Lastly, the god* 
leas materialist, aa the only consistent, because the only consequent, rea- 
soner, will secretly laugh at both. If these sentiments $ho%dd be just, the 
consequences are so important, that every well-educated man, who has 
given proofs that he has ai least patiently studied the subject, deserves a 



